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PBEFACE. 



[t is with diffidence that the Author of the following 
mes offers them to the public. The subject la a great 
and so manifold in its details that it is impossible 
to have made omissions in varioua quarters : and 
illy in those on -which she can pretend to least 
rledge, in the graver literature of Science and Philo- 
jhy. It was intended originally that the work should 
[extend farther, and come down to the elder figures even 
of our own times, the poets who are now regnant in 
England, and the many eminent writers who have but 
juat departed ; hut the period before our own, which has 
them and us, and which reaches into our own hy 
ly aurvivals, was found too rich and ample to 
of further additions. The aim of the Author has 
been throughout rather to give, aa fully as she was able, 
a history of the new departures^ in poetiy above all, in 
criticism, in fiction, and, to the extent oE her ability, to 
indicate those which have occurred in history and philo- 
sophy — than to undertalte an absolute commentary upon 
every individual writer. She is prepared to be told that 
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she has passed too lightly over some important names ; 
and if some lesser ones have escaped her altogether, to 
receive with humility any strictures which may be pro- 
nounced upon her on this account. Her aim has been to 
set forth the remarkable outburst of new and noble genius 
by which the end of last century and the beginning of our 
own was distinguished, and made into a great and in- 
dividual age in literature. It is hard to cut the line 
clear across all those intertwinings of human life and 
influence by which one generation links itself to another ; 
and consequently the story will be found to overlap the 
boundaries on both sides, now going too far back, now 
reaching too far forward. The kind and sympathetic 
reader will see how this comes about, and how the uneven 
lines of life — some cut so sadly short, some holding on 
their course up to old age — cannot fail to leave an 
irregular outline. For all faults of omission or redun- 
dancy, she makes her apology beforehand, with the hope 
of being able to amend them at some future time. 
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THE LITEEARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



INTEODUCTOEY. 

The literary history of every country follows a course of 
its own. It is independent to a great measure of the 
political existence of the race in which it is developed, 
and except in so far as a period of remarkable intel- 
lectual activity in other ways is generally distinguished 
also by one of the great outbursts of literary genius 
which recur from time to time, it cannot be said to 
follow any of the rules of historical progress known to 
us. Even in this respect there, is no fixed rule ; for 
though the glory of the Elizabethan age was a sort of 
universal flood-tide, swelling the. veins of every manner 
of man, and communicating greatness to every section 
of the national life, there was no public soul whatever 
in Germany when the great literature of that country 
arose at a bouijd ; and few ages have seen more vigour 
and grace in letters than the period, so little remark- 
able otherwise, in which Louis Philippe reigned in 
France, Neither does Literature develop historically as 
national life does. In the history of men and of com- 
pionwealths there is a slow progression, which, however 
faint, however deferred, yet gradually goes on, leaving 
pne generation always a triile better than that which 
preceded it, with some scrap of new possession, some 
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light assured, some small inheritance gained. From age 
to age the advance may be small, yet it is appreciable. 
Great statesmen and little, together work out something 
for us that we had not possessed before. Even in the 
countries most behindhand in the race, things which 
were easy and invariable a hundred yeara ago have now 
become impossible. New modifications and conditions 
arise continually, the public sense is awakened, or it is 
cultivated, or at all events it is changed. There will of 
course always be a large and respectable portion of man- 
kind, to whose ideas progress is a mistake, and the old 
always better than the new ; but even this class so far 
recognises the reality of the new, as to agree 4ihat the 
civilised races cannot retrace their steps, and that the 
old order, if it remains a thing to sigh for, yet cannot be 
brought back. "Our little systems have their day;" but 
that day being over, humanity passes on and cannot return. 
The reforms from which we have hoped most, the advances 
for which we have struggled most strenuously, do not 
produce all the good we expected ; but we cannot, nor 
would we, undo them. In everything there is a current 
onward, perhaps downward, but never back. In indi- 
vidual life, and all its personal manifestations, it is true 
enough that the thing that hath been is that that shall 
be ; but in history there is a gradual working out and 
working on, a certain logic, and some traceable principle 
of development. The principle indeed changes from 
time. It comes to a climax. It is a despotism growing 
and ripening towards a great catastrophe; it is a hot 
democracy, dropping asunder into anarchy and confusion; 
it is a struggle of force against force, of kings and popu- 
lace, of nobles and adventurers, of those who have and 
those who would have — each working towards destruction 
or towards consolidation, by means which are dimly or 
grandly traceable across the ages, but e(|,ch leading to 
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something, intended or uuiutended, which was not T)efore, 
and which turns the current slowly another way, alters 
the channel, overflows the boujidaries, makes a wilderness 
of a fruitfid field, or turns the sandy desert into shocks 
of standing com. All is not absolute good or advantage 
to the human race ; but yet the race is stepping onward, 
it discovers new powers, it learns new ameliorations, and 
if it also makes proof of novel suflbrings and danj^ers, it 
finds new defences and me<.licines for them. Whether 
prt^eaa makes the general mass of mankind really 
happier or better, will always be a moot question ; but 
yet it improves their position from one generation to 
another. It goes on making certain sorts of evil obsolete, 
as well as certain sorts of good ; it overcomes the coarser 
conditions of life, gives univereal protection, better shelter, 
opportunities before unknown. It is in fact a real pro- 
gress, even through a thousand drawbacks, and every age 
leaves some foundation upon which the next can build. 

But in the history of literature no such development 
(an be traced. Since the age of Elizabeth how much 
has been altered in the national life, what convulsions 
have been gone througli, what constitutional changes 
achieved I Fi-om insurrections and beheadings witliout 
number, to a constitutional calm, in which a hot word is 
the fiercest weapon ever used among Englishmen, and an 
indignation meeting the wildest attempt of the rebellious; 
from a set of pirate sea-knights robbing the Spanish 
galleons, to peaceful navies that fill all the ports of the 
world ; from a half settled plantation amid the western 
mists, to colonies and conquests that circle the whole 
earth around, what a diii'ereace ! And perhaps most 
wonderful of all, if not so imposing, from the mde and 
homely life in which few softnesses existed, to a mu'aculous 
comfort which pervades all classes, even the poorest, and 
carries to the humblest house conveniences and ameliora- 
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tions of living of which great Elizabeth herself had *iio 
tliought All this is tme; but we have not advanced 
ii)K)n Shakspeare ; Bacon is still our fountain-head of 
l>liilosophy, nay, even old Chaucer remains the " well of 
English undetiled." All the generations of poets and 
im)se writers who have flourished since, and who have 
had it in their power to start from the point where these 
great authorities left off, have failed to improve upon 
their masters. 

This is a problem, we think, harder to solve than the 
Bcientific puzzles which occupy so many minds ; but it is 
one to which no philosopher has ever yet attempted a 
fiohition. In art this strange contradiction of all rules is 
€([ually patent, and we are tempted to quote an illustra- 
tive anecdote, not ben trovato only, like the vanities of 
Mr. Punch's a3stlietic victims, but simply true. " Do you 
tliiuk, perhaps," said an amused critic listening to the 
condescending comments of a young artist upon Era An- 
gcjlico, " that you could do as well ?" The youth was 
modest; he took nothing upon himself; but he knew 
something about the long results of tiipe, the infinite 
study which lias been given to all the conditions of art 
since Era Angelico's time. "I think," he said, "that 
(oiKsidering all the progress that has been made since 
tlien, and the laws of perspective, and the mysteries of 
light and shade that we have mastered, and all the work 
of the generations, it would be no credit to one if one 
could not aspire to do — better." The hope was most 
reasonable — nothing could be better founded ; surely a 
highly-trained painter of the nineteenth century must be 
a smaU creature indeed if he cannot do better than a poor 
monk of the fourteenth. And surely a young poet of the 
same period, trained in all the learning of all the ages, with 
classic examples at his finger-ends, and all the wealth of 
native literature to form his standing ground, and the full 
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command of an enriched and refined language — surely, liy 
all the laws of progress, and every canon of nature, lie 
ought to do better than a poor player of three hundred 
years ago, with few models, no rules of composition, and 
no particular training at all. 

And yet somehow it is not so. The expectation ia 
not in reality presumptuous, though it seems presump- 
tuous to the point of ridicule. Why? But to this 
question we can give no answer. The processes of Develoj)- 
ment or Evolution, of which we have heard 30 much, are 
manifestly suspended in Physics since the age of history 
began, so that nowhere, since men have been able to 
report or perceive their own progress, has an inch bet>n 
added to their stature, or a joint to their fingers — a ii:aiilt 
which must he confusing to the scientific student even ua 
his own gi-ound ; but the development of mind has not 
even remained stationary like that of the body. It lia^ 
been regulated by some spasmodic force which no one liaa 
tried to define, aud which act« by great unforeseen impulses 
of irregular recurrence, of which no oue has succeeded in 
calculating the times or seasons. We scarcely venture, in 
these days of certainty as to the laws which regulate every- 
thing, to quote the old di\'ine description of the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth. In the nineteenth century it is 
more philosophical to say that the movements of litiirary 
genius are determined by some force of which we have 
not a« yet discovered the conditions, some influence of a 
volcanic order wlucli lies and broods and smoulders in the 
bowels of the earth, until the moment comes when its 
flames buret forth and fling themselves to the skies, aud 
the molten metal pours over hill and plain. But when 
this eruption may occur, or how it conies about, is un- 
known to man ; neither ia it possible to predict^ — as with 
its physical parallel it sometimes ia possible — by any 
UouviugB of the soil or subten.'aneous uioaji of force ro- 
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strained, about what time or in what direction the 
mysterious impulse may be given. 

To leave similes aside, nothing is more remarkable in 
the history of humanity, or less capable of reduction to 
rule, than are the waves of literary impulse. They 
neither resemble each other, nor do they move at 
regular intervals ; nor has one, so far as we can per- 
ceive, any natural connection in the way of cause and 
effect with another, or resemblance to it. No two 
spirits that have ever inhabited this earth have less 
mental kindred than has Milton to Shakspeare, though 
he was the natural heir upon whom the mantle of poetry 
descended, and who wore the crown after our sovereign 
poet. And through all the succession of the ages the 
same fact is apparent: Dryden had it next, then Pope 
— inferior princes, with no such imperial rank as their 
predecessors, but equally unlike them ; and who could 
estimate the unsimilarity, the antagonism on every point, 
between Pope and Wordsworth ? The mind and the 
form and the meaning change from one generation to 
another so entirely, that in each it seems a new thing, a 
separate creation, instead of a succession and hereditary 
kingdom. Now and then, appearing obliquely through 
the course of the ages, certain indications of kinship will 
appear, to remind us accidentally of a possible connection 
too subtle for our tracing. But every singer is a new 
miracle — created if notliing else is created — no growth 
developed out of precedent poets, but something sprung 
from an impulse which is not reducible to law — a being 
without father, without mother, like the mysterious 
patriot -king and priest upon the old Chaldean plains. 
How this is, is as difficult to find out as how human 
identity is, the most secret of all wonders. Science, so 
far as we are aware, has not even attempted to fathom 
this strangest of all the strange caprices in the universe ; 
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but it is very curious, and very well worth the profoundcst 
study. 

The hiatory of Eiif^land from a literary point of view 
may be broadly divided into three great epochs, which 
are not so much the thi-ee centuries in which modern 
literature may almost be said to originate aud run itfi 
course, as they are three ei-aa which may be distinguished 
as tlie age of Elizabeth, the age of Anne, and, we should 
be glad to 3ay for the sake of eupliony and delightl'iil 
equipoise, the age of Victoria ; but, alas ! though a number 
of the great names which made the last epoch illustrious 
lasted into her day, truth compels us to admit that the 
last flood-tide of intellectual wealth and genius came in 
the age of Geoige, most unpoetical of patrons. If iu this 
we seem to omit the great autocracy, or rather theocracy, 
administered by e. severe and splendid deputy, of Milton, 
we do so with no want of veneration, but solely because 
his period was liimself, and the* gentle songsters around 
him, sweet as they were, had no title to the rank of 
princes, or sharers of his supremacy. But in the others 
we have named, genius is poured forth in a full aud 
overflowing stream, and the leading spirit of the time is 
but the cliief among equals, Nor does Dryden, his con- 
temporary and successor, give sufficient wealth to the 
epoch to make it compete in greatness with the other 
groups. In the eighteenth century, however, a host of 
writers arose, following the same fashions and partaking 
the same influence, with a unity which Imks them to- 
gether, as the writers of the Elizabethan age were linked. 
It will probably always remain a quesdou for discussion 
wliat is the comparative importance of this period bs 
coming between the others which have created English 
literature ; but that it was an epoch of the most marked 
character there can never be any doubt In its own 
opinion it was the cli ina y and sublimest development of 
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English genius. The prodigious wealth and freedom of 
the preceding age were, to its fastidious eyes, license and 
savagery. It was the age of taste, of critics, of style as 
an elaborate art, a thing cultivated for its own sake ; and 
as nothing worthy to be regarded had come before it, so 
it was hard to see what could come after it. Pope brought 
its i>oetical utterance to perfection ; and beyond perfection 
even the archangels cannot reach. After him were echoes 
and repetitions ; but the world was resigned to a kind of 
elegant certainty that all that could be aimed at was 
attained. 

And, like the style, the subjects fit for poetry and im- 
aginative writing of every kind were already tabulated 
and imderstood. The world, which had been so vast and 
broad, contracted into a narrow sphere where satire was 
the highest art and social manners the only subject To 
correct society in its vices, and hold up the mirror to its 
foibles, was the great and only end of literature, " An 
unfortunate lady," the victim of some Lovelace, or an im- 
personation of avarice or envy, were the emblems of the 
passions. Such landscapes as existed were made up of 
velvet lawns and savage torrents, with Dryads and Naiads, 
and urns and fountains ; and when the chief poet of the 
age would charm the world with delicate fancy and heroic 
verse, the pleasant theft of a lady's curl was the subject 
of his muse. Thus everything was artificial in the sphere 
where once the loftiest imagination reigned. Titania's 
fairies,^ so well met by moonlight, the airy creatures of the 
woods and groves, turned into legions of sly little imps 
full of knowing adjustments, who kept safe the magic 
circle of Belinda's petticoat ; and hoops and patches took 
the place of hearts and thoughts. To be sure, there was 
a good deal of philosophy and instruction of various sorts 
conveyed in the medium of that melodious verse — sharp 
and distinct thinkings, character cut with a diamond. 
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classic eclogues, and fine sentiment. There was nothing 
wanting, in short, whicli the mind of that time could 
think of ; and all enunciated with clear unhesitating voica 
in rhymes as correct as Boileau could have desired. It 
■was not according to the genius of the English language ; 
but it was as excellent a rendering of the rulea of classic 
French into English, with a vigorous admixture of English 
force and robustness, into the foreign medium, as could 
have been desired. It was a fighting age, and never were 
the Prench more distinctively the national enemies of our 
island : but France was absolute in letters, if not on the 
field of battle, and from Twickenham to Grub Street 
everything owned her power. 

This great literary epoch was, however, an anomaly. 
It was foreign from head to foot. Its laws and regula- 
tions were, all those of another race. We are so much 
more liberal in our ideas than they were, that nobody 
attempts to ignore the just claim of the magnates of this 
period as they did those of their predecessors. However 
our affections may lie towards Pope, we do justice to hia 
importance and his power ; but his art was that of another 
atmosphere, and when he himself was wound up aud 
accomplished like his verse, the state of nffairaleft Viehlnd 
was dismal and hopeless as it has rarely been before. 
Beyond him in his own method nothing more was possible. 
He had gone as far as man may go in the polish, the 
finish, the exact and faultless balance of poetical composi- 
tion, and his art came to an end in him. The Augustan 
age was accomplished and over, and a dreary interregnum 
followed. During this interregnum a few fine but faint 
voices were heard by intervals, belonguig neither to the . 
age that was past nor to the Jiew epoch which was still 
mirovealed. Goldsmith, with a fresh and genial note;, 
Gray, delicate, melodious, and refined ; Collins, too classic) 
fi» the general — like stray birds waking \u \iia isi^tiX 
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belated nightingales left solitary, their aeaaon over, or 
thrushea prematurely awakeued by some too early gleam 
' of the unaccomplislied dawn. But in spite of those mild 
unintentional rebels, the tradition of the ended age bound 
England still with a bondage diHicult to throw off. The 
poets were gone, but the critics were left ; and those 
pi'icieuses, who belong to a still lower depth, echoes and 
shadows of the critics, had formed themselves into little 
elegant coteries all over the country to hatch such stray 
germs of poetry as might he coming into being, and keep 
them correct, and frame them after the best models. . If 
ever any freeborn thing stirred in the obscurity, they did 
their best to clip its wings. 

Things were not much better in the other regions of 
literature. Johnson still reigned there an autocrat of the 
severest sway, imposing the clumsy grandeur of hia own 
mode of expression upon the language, and overawing all 
beginners into imitation of those defects of hia ponderous 
genius which they had no better gift to redeem. He 
had given much to his genemtion — a rugged uprightnesa 
and scorn for all meaner arts — a noble spirit which 
would not brook the servility to which literature had ao 
long been bound ; but in return he tyrannised over it, 
and permitted no voice to be heard in bis presence, 
objecting in others to the independence which was his 
own great title to the respect and admiration of his time. 
He, too, had exhausted the soil that bore him, and 
brought its capabilities to an end; and literature, crushed 
under his weight, could ouly feebly moan out an allegi- 
ance to him, which in its heart it did not feel. The age 
was dying away inglorioualy, failing in all those mani- 
festations of the imagination which are the heart of 
literature. History, indeed, and philosophy still throve 
and flourished ; but the last had flitted northwards, and 
the fiiBt, when not in Edinbui^h, was over the Channel, 
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hnggiug herself upon her quiet by the flhore of Lake 
Leuian. Eichardaou, FieliUng, and, at a distance, Smollett, 
had given vigorous life to the novel, a new fomi of 
literature iu England ; but that, too, had fallen silent, 
tliough the lively voice of Miss Bumey awakened some 
of tlie old echoes. The world of English literature was 
frost-bound ; it made small things into great It had 
lost the true standard of English, and had learned to 
measure all merit by the stature of a few individuals, 
and constrain all voices into one monotonous and imitated 
toue. 

Our present object is to trace tha awakening of the 
new epoch in literature which dawned in the end of the 
eighteenth century, stretching forward into our own, and 
not only creating a new code and new laws, but changing 
the very atmospiiere, tbe scene, the firmament, and bring- 
ing in a purer moral, and a higher souL For this 
development of higher genius and purified life, the way 
was prepared by two poets, whom we may call the 
precursors of the new age. These heralds of the day 
arose spontaneously at very nearly the same moment to 
the sight of men, though one was already in the decline 
of life, and another in the perfect bloom of youthful man- 
hood. From no quarter was it less likely that the new 
ioipulse should come than from tbe rural places iu which 
William Cowper, an invalid and recluse, sick and sad, 
and sometimes more deeply disabled still, with a cloud of 
incipient insanity hovering over him, hid himself from 
tie conBicts of the world : or where Robert Burns, a 
young and vigorous farm-lahourer, went whistling after 
his plough along the Ayrshire furrows. He who took to 
the solace of verse iu order to forget himself and hia 
troubles, and he who " rhymed for fun" as he went about 
his daily work, were not the leaders any critic would 
ha,VB chosen for the revolution which was to change the 
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face of literature. But happily critics are not consulted 
on such matt<jrs. Spontaneously, to sweeten a life of 
suffering on one side and of toil on the other, thinking 
little of any result to follow, inspired by no rebellion or 
discontent with the mediiuns used before, and altogether 
without consent or knowledge of each other, these two 
strangely chosen reformers awoke to a sense of the power 
that was in them. To Bums it was a passion, but to 
Cowper not much more than a pastime. They awoke 
each in his covert, shadowed over with foliage and green- 
ness, and — far apart from each other, in conditions of 
life as different as it is possible to conceive, stretched 
forth each his hand to the worthy work. A hypochondriac 
and a ploughman ! The looker-on might well have 
laughed at the suggestion that imperial interests of any 
kind were to be affected by anything they could say or 
do ; but yet between them they set the lamp alight which 
was to pass to so many gifted hands and lighten all the 
attentive skies. Fifteen years of the century were yet to 
run, when almost simultaneously these two poets — pre- 
cursors of the greatest tide of genius that has flowed into 
our country since Shakspeare — began their public work ; 
but we must step back into the shadows — into the actual 
meridian of the past age, to trace out to the reader what 
has already been so often done, the training and course of 
existence which prepared them for their mission. 
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CHAPTEE L 

WILLIAM COWPEE, 

"WlLTJAM CowpEB WHS bom in 1731 in the vicarage of 
Great Berkhampstead in Hertfordaliire, At the time of 
hia birth all the former generation of poets was still 
living and in full utteranca Pope, decrepit and waning, 
but not in power or in fame, was making his grotto and 
polishing his verses on his river-side, while Thanies Bowed 
sweetly by, but not to the accompaniment of any such 
song of love and beauty as that wliich Spenser sanj^. 
His Essay on Man, and several of Lis most important 
works, were being produced while the Hertfordshire 
parson's boy, a little weakly fellow, 

" Delighted with hie hauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capped," 

was drawn by the gardener Eobin " to school nlong the 
public way;" Thomson, fat, amiable, and indolent, was 
- manufacturing bad plays, and thinking lazily of the 
" pleasant land of drowsyhed," which afterwards grew 
iutrt the " Castle of Indolence ; " Gray was scarcely out of 
those Eton fields to which he has given one of their 
tenderest recollectiona. In another region of literature, 
good Samuel Eichardaon was lieguiuing to think ot 
writing letters that should teach the coiniiion people, and 
eepecially " handsome gii'la obliged to go out to service," 
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how to conduct themselves in the diflSculties in their 
career, as well as how to frame epistles to their friends ; 
in the fulfilment of which modest design the honest book- 
seller stumbled somehow into Pamela, and, more wonderful 
still, into Clarissa, strange product of some occult inspira- 
tion, the child of dulness and unsuspected genius ; and 
in this undertaking roused and found out the keener 
metal of Fielding, who, fired by derision and indignant 
sense of superiority, pLiced his hardy tale by the side of 
the old proser's sentiment — but in so doing was betrayed, 
he too, by his good angel, into Parson Adams, though all 
he meant was Josej>li Andrews to start with. The 
works of both come within the period of Cowper's youth. 
And Johnson, the autocrat of letters, was a poor usher 
in a school, as yet unwitting of the reign before him. 
Goldsmith was but just born in another parsonage, in 
Ireland, though his career was over some years before 
that of Cowper began in poetry. Such were the existing 
lights at the moment when this little timid child came 
into being. They were all congregated in the dingy old 
London of those days, as he grew towards manhood. 
And beyond that busy scene the larger world extended 
full of event and commotion. The reign was that of 
George II., or rather of Caroline, a nobler sovereign. 
Sir Eobert Walpole was in the midst of his long and 
steady sway as Prime Minister, and Bolingbroke was 
assailing him with vigorous wit and logic. Handel was 
in Windsor, associating the English name with a new 
development of grave and noble music, a loan from 
Germany more harmonious than that of the royal family, 
still scarcely acclimatised among us ; and Garrick, still 
little known, was directing his thoughts to the elevation 
of the stage. Beyond the Channel there were plenty of 
notable figures revealed or on the point of revelation : 
Frederick the Great, awaiting the event wlii(;h was to 
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bring about the seven years' war — the d^ath of the 
emperor ; Maria Theresa, that emperor's daughter, one of 
the greatest sovereigns of her race, and not likely to turn 
out so easy a victim as a young woman ought to huve 
done ; Louis XV. in France, lost in depravity and 
bankruptcy, fostering those seeds of the revolution which 
his father had sown. Fontenoy and Dettingen, and also 
— a miserable parallel to battles of which EngUshmen are 
still proud — Culloden, were all fought when Cowper was 
a boy. The young Chevalier, hapless adventurer, stormed 
through the one historical moment of his life, had his 
hour of triumph in faithful Scotland, and half seizeil 
England by surprise, during the same peaceful chUdhood, 
It was an exciting age, with news by every lumbering 
post and slow-paced waggon, such as set men's hearts 
beating ; news that was sometimes of victOTy, yet some- 
times also of trouhle : the French interfering with our 
trade, the Spanish pirates maltreating our seamen on the 
high seas ; our footing on the American continent, and 
faint beginning of our empire in India, kept in check by 
the nimble and adroit neighbour who Was our national 
enemy : and England standing at bay, holiling her own in 
all parts of her dominion, somewhat desperately abroad, 
'and often with a panic at home, with melancholy 
prophets declaring loudly that her greatness waa at an 
end, and her ruin near. 

It is a very peaceful little vignette of life which rises 
before us against that stormy background, when we tura to 
Cowper'a own tender recollections of his childhood, that 
picture made after fifty years, of the only home that had 
ever belonged to him, the " pastoral house " of which 
nobody now remembered that it had once been his. The 
memoi'ies of so yonug a child — for he was not six when 
iiis mother died, and its happiness was over — never per- 
iin tbe ibundation of so perfect a jiicture ; the 
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fliUd 80 tnily infnntile, th3 mother so vagiie and benign 
k vision, tlie pensive and shadowy sweetness of the recol- 
' JcUou, carry it direct to the reader's heart. 

" Thy maidens, grieTeil tLemselves at my concern 
Oft fjave niB priimtae of Ihy quick retnm, 
What ardently I wished, I long lielieTvd, 
And diaappointed atill, was still deceived | 
By Bxpcctatinn every day beguiled. 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a. child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went 
Till all my stock of infant Borrow spent, 
I learnt at last submission to my lot, 
And though I lesa deplo»ed thee, ne'er forgot." 

Thus sorrow and disappointment ended tlie lirst briel 
lapter of !iis baby-life. He had not a hnppy yontli, for 
he had no home, no natural shelter to return to in the 
little troubles of his school career ; and no doubt this 
want gave double bitterness to the childish unhappiness 
■which the gloom of his maturer days ext^erated in ita 
turn. Unfortunately, the only record of his boyhood ia 
the sombre account of it given by himself in after years, 
when the disposition to increase all the darker shades in 
his unregenerate days was strong upon him, as it was in 
most of those who thought as he did. From this account 
the credulous reader might be led to suppose that the 
poor little timid boy was depraved from his earliest years, 
and had been brought np by a succession of wicked people, 
all conspiring to heighten the natural blackness of his 
character, and put him beyond the reach of amendment. 
He grew wickeder and wickeder in Ids schoolboy days , 
'he became an adept "in the infernal art of lying;" he 
1 no Bentimenta of contrition, nor thoughts of God and 
temity. About all this there seems a curious, but very 
evident salf-deluaion. Poet though he was, Cowper's 
power of realising his own distant past seems to have 
laiied him. He remembered the child in the gentle q^uiet 
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^~*i the niiraery, the mother's nightly visits and raoming 

■**iQistrations ; but he foi^ot the boy who had pUyeJ 

^B the shadow of the Abbey, and rattled over the sttmy 

Jwyement in Dean's Yard ; for there are other indications 

«rtless]y afforded by the very story itself, which prove 

"that he was neither very sad nor very wicked. He 

played cricket and football, and excelled in these manly 

games ; he formed a number of friendabipa wliich lasted 

into mature life; and to all appearance led his little 

existence in a harmlesa gentle way, liked by everybody, 

and with no tj^gical melancholy about bim. Even the 

horror of pubbc schools, which he expresses in bia poems, 

is modified by unconscious admissions, " We love the play 

place of our infant days," he is betrayed into saying, even 

is the midst of bis denunciations ; and, beguiled from 

flieory into recollection, lets his fancy stray to that 

charming picture of " the little ones unbuttoned, glowing 

hot " in full tide of those enjojmentg which he too shared, 

before it occurred to him that he was depraved and mis- 

^lOle II >j^g plenaing ppectade at once exeitea 

^^ Such reBoUtctionfl of our own deliyhts, 

That viewing it, we seem almost tu nttain 

OiU' innocent, sweet, simple yuara ntjiiiii." 

US poetry rights the balance against the gloomy 

theory of life which swallowed up so much of Cowper'a 

manhood ; and he who has just maligned his childhood 

in prose inadvertently vindicates it in verse. 

Of hia youth we have the same dark description, with 
the same breaks and openings in it ia show a different 
reality below. When he left Westminster School, he 
entered an attorney's office, where he was again miserable 
enough, to take his own jaundiced account of it ; but 
when we con'ect this by the inadvertent admissions made 
at cheerful moments, the picture imdergoes a pleasant 

Ku The formal nanative continues to give ua 
UI. 
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gloomy glimpses of a weak and wretched youth, but 
utiintentional revelation is of a much more eheer"- 
choracter. Jf he was idle and foolish, he was at ' 
same time happy and gay, shirking his work perha 
hut for no more reprehensible indulgence than that 
hanging about the pleasant house of his uncle, whi 
there were girls and innocent diversion. " I did acti 
live three years with Mr. Chapman," he writes afti 
wards to Lady Hesketh, one of those girls, " that is 
say, I slept three-years in his house; hut I lived, that 
to say I spent my days, in Southampton How, as yi 
I very well remember. There was I and the future Loi 
t Chancellor constantly employed from morning to night 
I* giggling, and making giggle, instead of following the lav=^ 
, Oh fie, cousin 1 how could you do so ? " ITiat Thurio' 

the stem and saturnine, should have been his companioc^- ^n 
in happy levity, is as remarkable as that the laughing*- '-^00 

! hoy should al'terwards have seen this careless episod^^ g 

I under so gloomy a light. Thurlow's giggle is far mor^^ ^^ f 

unaccountable than Cowper's, who kept the faculty oB^ 
] laught«r all his life ; and it is astonishing that the con- 
stant companionship of such a vigorous and dominant: 
I spirit should not have had more influence upon his geutle* 
■ companion. But Cowper, beiug indisposed to effort by 
nature, was in circumstances which made his idleness as 
excusable as idleness can ever be. These were the days 
I of sinecures and patronage. And he had influential con- 
I nections, and in all probability felt his future to be assured. 
I He was free to dally in the primrose paths, and happy 
I in doing so. He helped to keep his uncle's house full 
I of gentle mirth and frolic ; and he fell in love, as was 
I natural, with his uncle's daughter. When his appreu- 
' ticeship to the attorney was over, and he began to live 
alone in chambers in the Temple, his biographers seem 
U to agree that the coming cloud thi'QW its flist shadow 
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over Jiiin; but tten they are all painfully on tlie outlook 
for thia coming cloud ; and it is hard to believe that a 
•oau could lead a very gloomy life who was a member of 
we " Nonsense Club, consisting of seven WestniinBter 
^en, who dined togetlier every Thursday," and who was 
aistinguished by what was then called "restlessness," hut 
"whiclt we should now call love of change and variety. 
■•iis letters of this period represent Lim in anything but 
* diamal light. He tells us, indeed, that his Hfo was 

^pent in an uninteiTupted course of sinful indulgence," 
"^t that is a vague phrase which may mean anything, 
^^i''! actual vice to absence from church and dislike of 
®^^^y rising. He was, however — wliich is more fatal even 
^i^an actual transgression — destitute of personal power 
f-"^*! energy to an extraordinary extent, amiable and loving, 

^t incapable of any sacrifice, honourable and honest, yut 
OQtent to be dependent : a paradox not uncommon, but 
^Waya involving misery. He loved, as such men love. 
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Cousin Theodora ; but her father having objected to 



"S mairiage, the lover seems to have made no effort to 

rp^Qer it possible. All that we know of her, which is 

ttle enough, denotes a high-spirited girl who would liave 

r^^O capable of bearing the burtlen of her companion's 

^^pleeanesa. But Cowper Lad not the courage or the 

^'Tiestness to overcome his uncle's scruples. Ashley 

Owper ^(jg jiQt; a stern or alarming parent. When he 

^^j his nephew's hand records bis character in terms of 

"**ye enthusiasm — 

" Endowed with all that could engage 
All hearts to love thee both in youth and age ; 
In prime of life for sprightUneas enrolled, 
Among the gaj-, yet virtuous as the old ; 
In life's last stage (oh, blessings rarely found !) 
Pleasant as youth with all its blossoms ciDWned ; 
Through every period of tliia chanf^ful state, 
TJuchaiiyfJ thyself— wise, youd, offeutionale." 
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This was not a man to refuse to hear reason ; but it 
is evident all through his life that William Cowper was 
not capahle of great and generous effort, even for one he 
loved. Throughout his life he accepts but never makes 
sacrifices. He is affectionate, sweet, and caressing, no 
one more pleasant to serve, more grateful, more tender. 
Whatever was done for him, he was most delightfully 
ready to acknowledge; but all this is quite consistent 
with a kind of selfishness to which people generally shrink 
from giving its right name — a selfishness so refined and 
ex(iui.site that the very sufferers by it often adore the 
unliable attractive weakness. No indication of any effort 
on his part to overcome the opposition of the family 
appears in the record — 

" Ilor, through tedious years of doubt and pain, 
Fixed in her choice, and faithful, but in vain " — 

he does indeed give one poetical tear to : but he does not 
seem to liave paid Tlieodora even the compliment of 
faith fuhiess, since very soon after their separation he 
writers to a friend of a certain " lovely and beloved little 
girl," with whom he had spent a blessed three days, 
though he adds with the same resignation, that the ap- 
jH-oachiiig return of this "bright star" to the West Indies, 
iu which region " it had risen," will leave him " nothing 
but sighs and tears." He was very willing to be loved 
and happy, but not to secure the possession even of hap- 
piness by the sacrifice of ease or leisure, or any personal 
comfort. He was, however, of the celibate class, which 
is as clearly indicated by nature as any other division of 
humanity, born to know no passion, but to be affection- 
ately dependent upon the affection of women in all rela- 
tions of life save one. 

'J'he " seven Westminster men " who formed the 
Nonsense Club brought Cowper at least within the circle 
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of the literary life of the period. Among them were 
Bontiel Thoriitou and Oeoi^e Colman the dmmatist, who 
edited, or ratlier wrote between tliem, a paper called the 
Connoi^eur, to which Cowper Is believed to have contri- 
buted several short articles. He was thus attached to 
literature as most young men of literary tastes who have 
come with fair repute through their preUniiiiary education 
are so likely to be, by a link of associiition at least and 
Bynipathy, and perhaps some mild pleasure in seeing 
themselves in print. He wrote verses too, as so many 
do, without special promise, or any indication that he 
was in the future to smpass, or even to attain to an 
e<iuality with his two companions, who gave Mm the 
chance of helping tliem in their more ambitious efforts. 
The literary profession may he said to consist rather of 
men like these, who take up the art of writing as a 
trade, with considerable immediate fluency, but no par- 
ticular inspiration, nor any faculty of continuance in 
them, than of the greater writers, who so often fall to 
iheir work by a different impulse altogetlier, often with- 
out any distinct intention in their minds, or consciousness 
of what is coming. Thornton and Colman were of the 
same class as that large and flourishing branch of the 
^iroEession which is now occupied in journalistic work; 
but their productions were curiously different in form. 
The Contwisseur was one of the successors of the Eamhlcr, 
and Johnson himself is said to have contributed to it ; 
it was a little brochure filled with Uttle essays upon 
general subjects, upon classical Hterature, and upon the 
manners and morals of the time. A big broadsheet 
euch as occupies us now, full of news and political 
events, had then no existence : and this was the form of 
the periodical press in those days. It was the ebb of tlie 
wave which the Spectator had begun, and which Johnson 
.JlliJ revived. Cowper contributed to the Connomawc o. 
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])layful little paper upon the art of keeping secrets, just 
iiH now-a-days he might have sent a disquisition on the 
Irish land laws or sanitary science. The two editors, 
howciver, produced it almost entirely by their own exer- 
tiniiH. " We have not only joined in the work taken 
t(»^'Cithc»r, but almost every single paper is the joint pro- 
duct of l)oth," they announced in their concluding number; 
mid it is curious to see the inexperienced young Templar, 
who was their schoolfellow, but had none of their pre- 
ttnisions ill literature, adventuring the pen which after- 
wiirdn produced work so much more important than 
theirs ill the little essays of this short-lived periodical, 
without any prevision in his mind or theirs of the very 
clillenuit level upon which he and they should stand 
Jitinuifter. 

Another pair of Cowper's literary schoolfellows were 
JJnyd and Ohurcliill, persons much less safe and respect- 
hh\i\ than the others, but, like them, Westminster men, 
l.nn^' years after, when Cowper had gone to the other 
tixtrt^ne of feelin;^, and might have been supposed to be 
tuitin^ly alienated from a man so profane both in literature 
and liln, ho still admired Churchill and his poetry with 
that hiyal support of the school hero, which is one of the 
most tenacious and faithful gf prejudices. Iloyd was 
the son of a Westminster master, under whom Cowper 
had worked as a boy, and for whom he in after years 
wrote a touching epitaph ; and he too was the editor of 
a little weekly periodical, the SL James's Magazine, which 
he was apparently expected to compose entirely himself, 
with what little gratuitous assistance he could receive 
from his Irionds. He had taken refuge in letters (so 
called), in this curious journalism and trade of essay- 
writing, as his only means of escape from the life of a 
schoolmaster, which he found intolerable ; but the maga- 
zine was apparently more doleful drudgery still. Cowper 
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was also a modest contributor to this periodical. He 
■wrote in it a dissertation on the modern ode, signed with 
his initials ; hut ha is not referred to in the list of names 
wliich are quoted in tlie preliminary poetical dialogue 
between the author and the bookseller, nor is there the 
slightest reason to heUeve that he was even thought of 
as likely to be of serious importance in any literary 
undertaking. The following scrap, out of a rhymed letter 
addressed by him to Lloyd, will show the modesty of his 
own ideas, and the unobtrusive position he was acknow- 
ledged to occupy beside his friend. It is interesting also 
as giving almost the earliest intimation of that despond- 
ency which later seized upon Cowper with such infernal 
force : — 

" Tis not tliat I design to rob 

Thee of thy birthright, gentle Bob. 

Por thou nrt bom Bole heir, and single, 

Of dear Mat Prior's easy jingle ; 

Nut thnt I mean, while thus I knit 

My threadbare aentimenta together, 

Til show my genius or iny «it, 

When God and you know, I have neither ; 

Or ai!i:b, as might be better ahuwn 

liy letting poetry alone, 

'Tis not with either of these views, 

That I presumed t* a-ldresa the Muse : 

But to divert a fierce banditti, 

(Sworn foea to everything that's witty !) 

That, with a hlack, infernal train. 

Make cruel inronda in my brain. 

And daily threaten to drive thence 

My little garnson of sense : 

The fierce banditti, which I mean, 

Are gloomy thoughts, led nn by spleen." 

He was living alone in his chambers in the Temple 
when theae lines were written, in cheerful intercourse 
with this set of clever, ingenious, and by no means strait- 
laced young men, all bound together by the most uatucekL 
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of tiea — eyeing their perturbations aud excitement witfa.* 
the eye of an iDtcrcsted spectator, but by no means 
embarking in the same risky career, or venturing upon 
anything but the occasional little essay of an amateur, 
doing not much of anything indeed, apjmrently ntakiuj 
no attempt to practise the profession to which he 
nominally belonged ; for lie had been called to the bar, 
little as that meant in those days. " My resolution ia," 
he says in one of his early letters to another of his youths 
ful friends, " never to be melancholy while I have a; 
hundred pounds in the world to keep up my .afiirits.'"] 
Appai'ently nothing could have been more reckless andU 
imprudent than this happy-go-lucky existence, especially 
as he proposed to follow it as a matter of principle au^J 
philosophy. " This provokes me," he writes, " that 
covetous dog who will work by candlelight in a morning] 
to get what he does not want shall be praised for 
tliriftiness, while a gentleman shall he abused for sub^' 
mitting to his wanta rather than work like an ass 
reUeve them. Did you ever in youi' life know a man 
who was guided in the general course of hia actions by 
anything but hia natural temper ? " Cowper was over 
thirty when he asked this pregnant question, so that it 
was no bravado of extreme youth. He was not ricli 
enough to live such a life, and at that age it was a som( 
what wretched way to be spending those precious aaiK 
of existence whicli run so quickly through careless fingent^ 
So far as appears he had never made an honest effort 
any kind in his life. His money was streaming thri! 
leasly away, and so were his best years ; the schoolbo; 
pranks of the Nonsense Club, the pococurante existent 
growing stale in its uselessness — and underneath all, it i| 
scarcely possible to doubt, an imder-current of that 
contempt which saps all enei^y, and engenders a Ustli 
hopelessness not euergetic enough to be called desp; 
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but even more dismal — were all he had to represent life. 
It ia scarcely possible to believe that such an existence 
coiild bave gone on without some crisis to come. 

Few events in history are better known than this 
crisis when it did come. The story has been told over 
and over again, and almost always, so attractive is tlie 
character of the man, with tenderness and sympathy. 
As a matter of fact, he who was to glorify and idealise 
the domestic routine of the most secluded life was up to 
tliis period of mature manhood living in a way as little 
praiseworthy or respectable as can he imagined, doing 
nothing, attempting nothing, and shutting his eyes to the 
future as far as was possible ; but the principle of his 
exi3t«nce afterwards was little changed, though the result 
was so different. The letter from which we have quoted 
U full of a subtle consciousness tliat Ids position is a 
false one. Hi a aelf-excuaea are self- accusations — " There 
is a degree of poverty which has no disgrace belonging to 
it," he says ; " that degree, I mean, iu which a man 
enjoys clean linen and good company ; and if I never 
sink below this degree of it, T care not if I ever rise 
above it." But his " natural temper," that which he con- 
cliides with terrible justice to be the only rule by which 
a man ia ever guided, was not more eutirely the inspira- 
tion of his life in the Temple, than it was of the very 
different life at Olney, which he would have professed 
and behoved to be governed by rules entirely opposite. 
He is quite consistent throughout. He would not if he 
could, and, as it turned out, he could not if he woidd, 
take his fate in his own hands. He could flow on witli 
the stream that caught him, whatever it might be. His 
fits of insanity give a tragic piteouaness to the story, and 
the extreme misery involved takes all power of judgment 
and wish to exercise it from the sympathetic spectator; 
but still the fact remains that Cowper had trained him- 
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self to iDcapacity, as other men do to work. He had let 
everything go from him ; nothing in the world, not love 
itself, not independence, far less ambition, were worth to 
him the effort of seizing them. In all probability his 
appointment, if it had come to him at tweuty-two instead 
of thirty-two, would have found him by no means so 
tragically helpless; but this is a useless conjecture. 
" Many years ago, cousin," he wiites, while the crisis was 
impending, to Lady HeskeCh, "there was a possibility I 
might prove a very difterent thing from what I am at 
present. My character is now fixed and riveted faat 
upon me." Nothing could be more sad or more tru& 

The event which brought this aimless existence to a 
cUmax was one to which all Cowper's training, such as 
it was, had tended — the piece of looked-for good fortune 
which had been the only justification of his previous 
indolence. All this time a lucrative and important office 
liad been destined for him, and the time had now i 
when he coidd enter upon it The place of Clerk to the 
Journals in the House of Lords, which was in the gift of 
his relation, Major C'owper, fell vacant hy the death of 
the previous occupant, while at the same time two other 

IoHices of greater value, and held conjointly, were resigned 
by their holder. Major Cowper, by one of those inexpli- 
cable arrangements common at that period, was " the 
patentee of these appointments," and he at once, as no 
doubt was fully expected of him, offered the best paid 
and most important of them to his kinsman. " Dazzled 
by so splendid a proposal, and uot immediately refiectiog 
upon my incapacity to execute a business of so public a 
nature, I at once accepted it," he says; but the very 
next moment " seemed to receive a da^er in my heart. 
It was the lesser appointment, tliat of Clerk to the 
Journals, which he had hoped tor, chiefly, as it would 
seem, because " the business of the place was transacted 
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in private ;" and as he had l)een, or fancied himself to 
have been, so wicked as to " express an earnest wish " 
for llie death of the official then hoLling it, it was per- 
fectly natural to him afterwards to believe tliat " the 
spirit of a murderer" was in liis heart, and that all the 
misery that followed was sent to him as " an immediate 
punishment of my crime." After a week of dismal 
ponderings over the great prospect before him, Cowper 
at last entreated his kinsman to give the better appoint- 
ment to another friend, and allow him to drop into the 
safer obscurity of the place he had originally desired. 
This expedient laid both Major Cowper and his nominee 
open to the imputation of a job, " since nothini? would 
be so likely to bring a suspicion of bargain and sale upnn 
Ills nomin;itinn. which the Lonls would not have endured, 
as his appointmeot of so near a relative to the least pro- 
fitable office, while the most valuable was allotted to ^ 
stranger," The risk, however, had to he run ; and a 
"momentary calm" took possession of Cowper's mind 
when he saw this safe and quiet position behind backs 
opening to him. But whether " the Lords " suspected, as 
was supposed likely, a disgraceful transaction behind 
(bifn entendu, it was neither diagraeefid nor undesimble 
that the " patentee " should use his power for the ad\au- 
tage of one of Ida own blood, natural affection in this 
important particular being fully recognised as the rule of 
the public service), it is certain that an opjiosition arose, 
and Cowper " was bid to expect an examination at the 
bar of the House, touching my sufficiency for the post I 
had taken." This unforeseen and unprecedented oi-deal 
drove him frantic Nobody, so far as we are aware, has 
instanced the proijosal as a proof either of the advantages 
or disadvantages of the piiuciple of exaiui nation, which Is 
now the key to every door — yet it affords a curious com 
mentaiy upon the uses of that method. It drove Cowjter 
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inU) insanity ; but perhaps even in this elementary » 
arbitrary stage of its existence it was beneficial in i 
way. Had he stolen in quietly to his place, and reapet 
its placid advantages without any such alarming pre» 
liminaty, lie might perhaps never have been insane, n 
have gone to Olney, never written poetry to console i 
spirit, which in that case might neither have been aid 
nor sorry. T|iere is no end to conjecture, and everything 
as the poet himself would have been the first to allo\^ 
works for good- The world pays cheaply for a | 
work and influence when the sufFeriu;,^ of one forlon 
individual are all the price that is demanded. It ' 
hard upon the poet, but good for the race. The " Task ' 
was of far more ioaportance to the general welfare thai 
the happiness of one yonug man about town ; and ] 
happiness was not of a very warm or genuine descriptio 
that its temporary extinction should have called forth a 
many moans. 

Thus the unfortunate young man was out of thi 
pleasant indolence and carelessness of his unthrifty 11^ 
plunged all unprepared and incapable into that mael8tr(ni 
wliieh now, under the easy title of " going in for i 
examination," is so universally known to the youth i 
our time. In those days slang was not, at least in thi 
kind ; and that fact of itself made everything mon 
serious. No pleasing levity, no light-hearted caleulatioiU 
of chance, modified the terrible ordeaL " A thunderbol 
would have been as welcome to me as this inteltigence* 
he says. " I knew to demonstration that upon theatt 
terms the clerkship of the journals was no place for mSi 
To require my attendance at tlie bar of the House, that] 
might there publicly qualify myself for the office, ■ 
fact to exclude me from it. In the meantime, the intei-est 
of my friend, the honour of his choice, ray own reputatioa; 
and cireumstauces, all urged me forward — all pressed t 
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to undertake that which I saw to be impracticable. They 
whose spirits are formed like mine, to whom a public 
exhibition of themselves on anj occasion is mortal poison, 
may have some idea of the horrors of my situation : 

others can have none." 

In this state of mind he b^an to stndy the work 
that would be required of him, going daily to the ofiBce, 
trying to extort information from the books, without 
help, without capacity or habit of investigation — and 
exposed, as be thought rightly or wrongly, to the Ijostility 
of all the inferior clerks and everybody arouud. Tlie 
state of mind into which he gradually worked himself 
can, as he says, only be divined by those to whom the 
same conditions of mental enervation, feebleness, self- 
indulgence, aud excited imagination ate possible. The 
robust mind, or even that which, weak in itself, is braced 
by habits of self- subordination, would, but for the pity of 
it, be disposed to turn with a certain contempt from the 
pitiable sight But the issue gives to this hopeless 
struggle the solemnity of a tragedy ; and it is impossible 
to read Cowper's account of his growing madness, tl.o 
gradual subjection of all his powers to the one fixed 
horror, from which he could not escape, the gloomy door 
of suicide that seemed to open and shut, as by a fitful 
wind, in front of him; bis attempts, always feeble, and 
I'estrained by the very weakness that moved him to it, to 
push that door wide, and make his frightened exit thereby 
— without feeling the strange fascination of the struggle. 
A hunted soul in restless conflict with its own delusions, 
sometimes flying before the dark crowd of excited fancies 
which might be spirits of darkness for anything lie could 
tell or see, sometimes standing miserably at bay; the 
world shut out from that strauge solitude in which ha 
moved alone, turning every incident vaguely perceived 
through the mist, every encounter of men's faces and 
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voices, into agents in the chase to vhich he vas subject, 
driving him nearer and nearer to the precipice- — ^thia 
strange and wild picture forms the greatest contrast to 
the tranquil pictures he was to leave to us as hia coutri- 
btitiou to the wealth of England ; but it has in it a force 
of passionate feeling which they do not possess, and which 
will always make it painfully interesting to the student 
of humanity and life. 

And nothing can be more strange than to realise the 
baekgi'ouud of buay and cheerful and trivial exietence 
upon wiiich this agony stands out. The Nonsense Club 
continued its existence as long at least as Cowper kept 
above water, and its pranks were sometimes amusing 
enough. Among them was an exhibition of signboards, 
fjot up by Thornton in ridicule of the anuual exhibitions 
of pictures which preceded the establishment of the Royal 
Academy and its yearly show. It may be easily imagined 
how the names of taverns would lend themselves to this 
facile joke, and all the fun that might be got out of it — 
fun of a poor order, but. yet suiting the broad and easy 
fancy of the time, and in which Hogarth, the master of a 
mode of expression more terrible and withering than this, 
took a part. And the little company of wits who were 
Cowper's chief companions were writing their little essays 
and composing their verses, and as busy about their 
magaiiiDes aa if the existence of the world depended upon 
the getting up of so many monthly pages, while he was 
going through all this delmous struggle. No doubt these 
young adventurers thought him better off than any of 
them, and envied liis fate, with his competence to step 
into, and his powerful friends behind him. One of them 
came to see him at the very blackest of the struggle, to 
congratulate him — ^just after in the revulsion of his dis- 
tracted heart he had flung the laudanum out of the window. 
" We conversed awhile with a real cheerfulness on his 
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part, and an affected one on mine ; and when he left me 
I said in my lieart, I shall see him no more." The other 
Westminster lads who had been at school with him, had, 
to all appearance, a great deal more cause for uneasiness 
than Cowper : Lloyd breaking down under his work — - 
Churchill writing violent and powerful verae, in bad 
odour with the authorities, and wretched in remorsefid 
vice at home — were both drawing near tlie end of their 
tragedy, and were in every external respect far more to be 
pitied than their old schoolfellow. They died about a 
year after, the one of a broken heart for the loss of the 
other, having wasted their faculties, and stained their 
names in the brief career through which they had stormed 
80 wildly. Churchill was exactly Cowper's age, his 
friend a little younger. And thus they dropped before 
either was half-way over the path of life. On tlie other 
hand Coiman had turned his efforts to the stage, and had 
become a successful writer of plays, a friend of Garrick. 
At the same time, though altogether outside of this little 
society. Goldsmith was going through his serio-comic 
troubles, impounded by his landlady, liberated by Johnson, 
vpriting some of the most immortal works of the age, but 
smiled if not laughed at by all the contemporaries who 
were so much wiser than the reckless Irishman, who 
" wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll." It is 
curious that the two ch-clea should have flourished so 
near to each other without touching, and that no echo of 
Johnson's heavy foot and autocratic speech should have 
sounded into the precincts in which Cowper was inclosed. 
Yet from Fleet Street to the Temple was not far, and no 
doubt the sweet-tempered and courteous young idler from 
that hive of gaiety and folly, wit and wisdom, must have 
stood aside upon the busy pavement many a time, while 
the big frame of " the great lexicographer " lumbered 
along, scarcely guided by his dim eyes. But they migUt 
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lliave been in different worlds for all we hear mutually of 
their existence — Cowper, always the very embodiment of 
gentle manners and suave consideration, waa vety prob- 
ably repelled by Johnson's rude superiority — and Gold- 
smith's vanity and swagger would be still less to the 
taste of the well-born and fastidious gentleman. They 
would seem never to have crossed each other — a thinj; 
which gives ua a strange perception of the coteries into 
which London waa divided. 

It was on the very morning of the day on which he 
was to make his appearance at the bar of the House of 
tords for the dreaded examination, that Cowper made 
his last and most strenuous effort at suicide. The pre- 
vious ones had been but intentions, but this waa carried 
the length of action, and when it failed by the breaking 
.of the cord with which he had hanged himself, the tin- 
fortunate young man, on recovering consciousness, sent 
with the eom'age of desperation for his kinsman and 
patron. Major Cowper seems to have been as prompt as 
his young relation was weak. He asked at once for the 
papers of nomination, and carried them off with him on 
the spot. And so tlie dreaded ordeal was averted, but 
not the consequences of all this excitement and misery. 
The one immediate cause of anguish being removed, 
Cowper's mind, now thoroughly astray, and excited into 
a habit of self-torture, sought about it for another. It 
was only then that his sufferings took the turn of religion. 
The magnitude of the sin he had been about to commit 
suddenly became evident to him, and the misery of earthly 
panic turned into an agony of remorse. He had " felt no 
'concern of a spiritual kind up to this time " — but now 
ithe sense of the crime he had almost committed seized 
upon him like a hon. In every book he opened — not 
the Bible only, but every printed page, even those of the 
old dramatists — he foimd some winged words which trans- 
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fixed him. Never nmn had teen so guilty — never man 
had sinned so terribly. God was against him and all 
good angela, as well as men. He had conmiitted the 
unpardonable sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost Life 
was better than death, only hecanse it delayed a little 
the burning fire of eternal punishment. This gTadually 
heightening horror, coming not from without but within, 
rolling upwards in heavy vapours that hid both sky and 
sun, out of his j>ertiirbed and anguished being, came at 
last the length of unmistakable madness. While he was 
still capable of some effort of mind he sent for a friend 
and family connection, Martin Madan, who was one of 
the new sect of Evangehcals, roused by Wesley and 
hia associates to make a new and much-needed revolution 
in the religious life of the country, and got some tem- 
porary consolation from him; but the evil by this time 
had gone too far to be cured. A copy of Sapphics, to 
which he gave vent at this terrible moment, places before 
us in tuneless tumultuous lines the horror that possessed 
hia soul. Not poetry but misery produced them ; he had 
not as yet found out the way to speak in hia own voice and 
manner. A forlorn echo of his studies, the artificial utter- 
ance of the schools had to suftice him in his wretchedness. 

"Hatred and vengeance, — -my eternal porticm 

Scarce can endure delay of execution, 
. Wait with impatient readiness to seize my 

Soul in a moment. 

" Damned below Jnilas ; more abhorred than fae was 
Who for a few pence sold hia holy Mnsler ! 
Twice betrayed, Jesus, me, the hist Jelinqnent 
Deems the prolanest. 

" Man dieavowfl and Deity disowns me. 
Hell might alFord uty miseiics a sheltei' ; 
Therefore, Hell keeps her evur-hungiy months all 
Bulled uguiufil i^ie." 
VOL. I, -n 
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"It will be proper," he saya, *' to draw a veil over the 
secrets of my prison-house." It ■would be a curious 
question, could we in pity for the woeful spectacle thus 
set before us, have the heart to investigate it, how much 
the habit of continual self - reference and unconscious 
egotism have to do with this peculiar form of mental 
disease. Individual character is far more involved in 
intellectual aberration than most people are disposed to 
admit, and it is our conviction that self-will and self-love 
■will almost invariably be found at the bottom of such 
failures of the brain. A man of generous temper and 
large heart — one habitually more occupied with the 
happiness and comfort of others than with his own, haa 
an armour of proof against this mysterious and tenlble 
disease. But Cowper had laid himself open to its attacks ; 
he had lived the life of a careless egotist for years. He 
had let everything go from him rather than make the 
necessary effort to secure anything ; and, accordingly, he 
was quite defenceless when the strain came. 

And it was all the more miserable that hia malady 
should have taken a religious form, from the fact that 
the newly awakened religious feeling of the age was 
almost entirely introspectiva Wesley had awakened hia 
countrymen to a conseiouaness that this world was not 
everything — that the unseen and eternal were not only 
of some importance, but of supreme importance, far ex- 
ceeding the seen and temporal ; but be bad not stopped 
there. He had turned the current of religious feeling, 
both within and without his own community, into the 
channel of severe and constant self-examination. He bad 
taught his disciples — and almost every pious person of 
the time was more or less his disciple — to weigh every 
-feeling and impulse which arose in their minds, and to 
^low no movement of the affections or fancy to escape 
r scrutiny. They were intent (in theory) upon them- 
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sel-v'es a3 a snrgeori is on the subject he is dissecting. 

The simile is anaavoory, but we know no other so exact 

Such a theory is by nature injurious only to the few in- 

*iivi«iual3 who are predisposed to enter into its full mean- 

^°g. Most men have too many clogs of flesh and blood 

atkout them, too many sympathies and emotions, too much 

Misfcioctive and unreasoning confidence in the God th^ 

™a<le them, to be driven frantic by it ; and accordingly, 

the good it does to the mass, by teaching them the pro- 

lotitjd importance of right feelings, motives, and wishes, 

®^*i ty putting spiritual religion in its true place, as 

fomething above and beyond mere external observances, 

■"^ Probably tenfold more than the harm it has done in 

*^*^ating the sin of spiritual selfishness. But Cowper had 

,J^*' the safeguards that protect the mass of humanity. 

^is form of religion tended to increase by every means, 

*5*^0. as it were to legitimatise and give a heavenly sanc- 

**^ to those habits of mind from which his niadness 

^^^'^e. To cure him of that tragic self-importance which 

^^*<ie him perceive in himself a kiud of aotagonist to 

r"^^*^. pursued implacably by divine wrath and contended 

*" ty all the powers of darkness — an enemy so import- 

'' that heaven departed from its usual rules and made 

, .^*' against him & ouirancs — the religion of his day set 

^^*** tq self-examination. It tanglit liim to regard God as 

*^*T>etuaIly watchfid of his smallest movements, noting 

^*ything with a vigilant eye, more easily angered than 

-J- Jealous woman, insisting on a share in every thought. 

, ^*^ad of the " larger, other eyes than ours," with wliich 

^ Sentler philosophy of to-day endows even the departed 

-^**'*ta of human race, the sign of God's greatness to 

. ^^Icy and to Xewton was the minutene^ of His all- 

I*ection, the ceaseless, breathless watch He kept upon 

eveiry ^^p^j j^^j eveiy thought. And when it is fully 

''^'^^iaed what this means ; when the reader represents to 
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himself the effect upon a sensitive mind of such a g<>^^^ 
slant unremitting Burveillance; when he thinks of ^*^^^^ 
jioor solitary half-insane human creature feeling himse^^ 

stuTounded by the austere, all -penetrating light of t^^ ■%. 
that watch him waking and sleeping, watch hiin in hi^'^ 
weakness, in his dreams, at the table, among his booka, '^^^ 
whatever he does or thinks or says, taking account of 
everything and laying up an awful score of uncon- 
sidered sins against the judgment day, — can he wonder 
that Cowper's madness came back again and again, and 
was the persistent shadow of his life ? This was how the 
most pious men of his time regarded God. It is how 
liuman nature, at all times, is most apt to regard Him, 
being so seldom able to divest itself of a deep conscious- 
ness of guilt towards Him. These men spoke much of the 
Saviour and spiritual joy ; but it did not occur to them 
that God's loving and large comprehension of our con- 
fused ways and works must be not less but infinitely 
more indulgent and tender than that of any man. Yet 
this was the theory of existence which such a mind as 
Cow^ier's wanted, and in which was its only hope. 

He was placed under the charge of Dr. Cotton in St, 
Alban's, an excellent pliysician, a good maji, and, accord- 
ing to the fashion of his time, a creditable poet, who 
sympathised as deeply with his religious anxieties as i 
perfectly sane man could do, and did what be could to 
help the anguished spirit not only by medical care and 
treatment, but by spiritual counseL It is inipossible for 
us to discriminate in such a case the delicate line which 
separates disease of the body from trouble of the soul, 
but at the same time it is veiy difficult {though it happei 
to be the fashion of the present moment) to obliterate 
that line altogether, and accept Cowper's malady as purely 
physical. To say of his recovery what his latest bio- 
grapher, Mr. GoidwJu Smith, eays, in an essay which is 
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discriminativB and just on most points- — that Cowper'a 
recovery "was brought about, as we can plainly see, by 
medical treatment wisely applied; but it came in the 
form of ft burst of religious faith and hope," — seems to 
D3 somewhat absurd, and not a little unscientific, though 
supposed to be in accordance with the latest scientific 
tenets. At the best it is but a conjecture that religious 
fkith and hope can be produced by a regulation of the 
digestive organs. Kew people manage to buy happiness 
even in smaller matters by such inexpensive means. 
However, by whatsoever means attained — in all proba- 
Mity by many means acting together — by calm, and 
the absence of causes of external imtation ; by the 
wearing out of the paroxysm of insane delusion, by the 
soothing influence of religious intercourse : and, finally, 
by that inexplicable power which nobody may understand, 
but which it is impossible to ignore — called grace, con- 
version, light from heaven, by the associates whom 
Cowper now cniefiy prized, and only very lamely aud 
vaguely accounted for by the philosophers as a reformed 
digestion — the sick man got well. He did more than get 
well ; a tremulous aud exquisite happiness took the place 
of his anguish and despair. We may safely say that if 
any physician could promise to his patients by any kind 
of physical treatment, such a result of blessedness as that 
attained by this weak and troubled spirit, no sanitary 
establishment in the world would be so crowded, no 
ministrant to the mind diseased so richly and amply re- 
warded as that physician would be. 

Had his history ended here, it would scarcely have 
been more remarkable than thiit of a host of converts 
whose transition from a profane and secular to a religious 
life, has been marked by not unsimilar agonies. But 
Cowper was not altogether delivered, and his career had 
alill many dark vicissitudes. He was " converted " aud 
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happy, but he had still the same indolent and unoccupied 
lieing, the same limited sphere of gentle self-absorption, 
as before ; and never escaped out of that narrow circle 
into the wider influences even of a family, where egotism 
has at least the excuse of being doubled or quadrupled, 
and where self must give way to other selves, if not to 
any broad rule of generous self-abandonment. He was 
two years at St. Alban's under the charge of Dr. Cotton ; 
and when he leaves that scene of his sufferings and re- 
covery there is a touching air of subdued tranquillity and 
couvalesceuce about him, which forms a tender background 
to the ecstasies which have now taken the place of 1 
former fits of intolerable anguish. lie came to Hunting- 
don in the year 1765. No particular reason seems to 
have influenced his brother in making choice of this place 
of residence for him, except that it was near — and happily 
not too near — to Cambridge, where John Cowper, the only 
surviving member of the family, a Fellow of his college, 
usually resided. He was a kind brothet, but probably 
he was not prepared to take upon him the entire chai^ 
of such an invalid, or to wear out his own spirit with the 
constant sight of one who had become an embarrassment 
to all hia friends. Huntingdon was near enough to permit 
frequent visits — the brothers saw each other every week, 
we are told — but it was not too near. There was not at 
this time any sympathy between them on the religious 
topics of which William Cowper's mind was now full 
His brother contemplated his new rapture, as he had 
contemplated his former sufferings, with the uneasiness 
of a spectator who was by no means sure that there was 
not something more important than all else in heaven and' 
earth, iu those convulsions of the spirit — which, never- 
theless, were madness to his common sense, and offensive 
to the beliefs he had held during all his life. 'Eaat J 
years later, John Cowper was himself converted, and died J 
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with something of the same rapture of reJigioua certainty 
which DOW and then glorified hia brother's life. 

This choice, however, ao inadvertent aa it seema to 
have been, of Huntingdon as the future home of the con- 
valescent, led to remarkable results. Here Cowper dropped 
apparently by hazard into the strange little dull town 
(yet not ao dull either ; but possessed of diversions such aa 
put the economy of little towns in our own day to shame), 
■without introductions, without an acquaintance, found 
what he might have sought over a whole world without 
finding, had be sought it consciously — the one friend in 
the world from whom he waa never to be separated more. 
It seema a strange kind of discipline for an invaUd, to 
set him down thus in an obscure corner, without occu- 
pation, or amucement, or companions ; but in all likeli- 
hood his fiieuds were at their wita' end what to do with 
him, and glad to have him peaceably put out of sight 
anywhere, as the kindeat friends aie apt to do with an 
amiable but impiaeticable dependant of thjs class. Cow- 
per had been proved incapable of taking care of himself, ■ 
or enduring the ordinary struggles of life ; he had not 
nearly enough to live on, yet he was expensive and gener- 
ous in a way which no man without money has a right 
to be. He had a man-servant in attendiince upon him, 
and he had also taken up and was providing for a boy 
who had interested him. Most likely all the Cowpera, 
though very kind and faithful to him, were thankful that 
he should be safely withdrawn out of the way. And hia 
friends in London aeem either to have dropped from him, 
or been dropped by him, in the time of his Ulneas. The 
only one with whom he continued to correspond was 
Joseph Hill, one of the least-known members of the 
Nonsense Club, an undistinguished, good man, who had 
taken charge of hia friend's affairs and stood by him all 
his U/b. Nonsense Clubs and all such follies were far 
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from Cowpei'a thoughta now. His couain, Lady Hesketl 
the sister of Theodora, who had always buen bis faithfi 
Mend, resumed correspondence witli him when he r< 
emerged out of the cloud. But except these two and hi 
brother, he brought no old alliances with him out of h; 
former life. He was the more ready for the new 
which awaited him here. 

A great deal has been said about the poet's connectioii 
with Mrs, Unwiu, and perhaps the greater proportion o^ 
the public from his day to this have entertained the ides 
that the love between them was more or less the love oi 
lovers, and that it might (and in the opinion of many 
ought to) have led to marriage. Except one statement 
brought forward by Mr, Benham in the biography pr 
fixed to the Globe edition of Cowper'a works — a state- 
ment of something which Mr. Bull remembered to have 
" heard his lather say," backed by an extract from an 
unpublished diary of Newton's— there seems no evidence, 
except that he waa a man and she a woman, for this idea. 
* The relations between them were evidently as calm, aa 
sober, and as simply afieetiooate as if their bond had been 
one not of choice but of nature. And in all the revela-- 
tions of himself and his ways which he poured forth dur- 
ing their long companionship — revelations in which the 
most sacred things of life are conjoined with the most 
trivial—there is not one word which could lend the 
far-away support to this notion. Not the least shade of 
shyness or self- consciousness is upon either of the friends 
their connection was so simply a matter of fact, so clearly 
recognised by all who belonged to them on both sides, 
exciting no jealousy or alarm on either, that nothing but 
the popular prejudice against the possibility of sncb 
friendship could, in our opinion, have su jested tho 
thought. It is the most perfect example on record of 
relationship so diSicult, yet so beautiful ; and perhapa 
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oDly under cireumstancea so pecaliar — cucumstascee in 
which the man owed everything to the iroman, an<i never 
•was otherwise than depeodenl upon her support and 
affection — could it be possible to tnaintain it The (nilgar 
miud rejects it altogether, and the experienced thoogfa not 
vulgar, doubt ; but it begins to be more poesible in the 
present day, when our Protestant deification of marriage 
has ceased to be polemical, to realise the existence of a 
class which is celibate by nature, and neither wishes nnr 
requires to marry — a class to which, we are convinced, 
Cowper belonged, llje reader, perhaps, will always de- 
cide the question according to his own bias, but we by 
no means agree that it is settled by the piece of eridence 
above quoted. Here is a man most voluminous in letter- 
writing, wlio has babbled (charmingly, delightfully, in a 
way few men can do— yet the word is not unjust) about 
everything that happened to him, great and small I'et 
we have to wait a century, until somebody chooses to 
print an extract from a friend's diary, for iuformation of 
what might have been the most important step in his 
life. However, we do not suppose that argument is likely 
to affect the question one way or another 

Wlien Cowper first made acquaintance with the 
TJnwins, Mr. Unwin was still alive, and the family 
consisted of four persons, son and daughter, as well as 
the father and mother. His first friend was the son; but 
ft was the mother always whose society attracted him 
the most " She and I walked together near two hours 
in the garden, and had a conversation which did me more 
good than I should have received from au audience of 
the first prince in Kurope. That woman is a blessing to 
me, and I never see her without being the better for her 
company," he says. He was thus brought within reach 
of an influence which was more suited to his wants tha.i 
any other. He who at fifty could say that his mother. 
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whom he lost at sis, had never been out of hia ttoughta 
for a week togetlier, thus recovered in a moment the 
maternal aid of wliiuh hia enfeebled life stood in need. 
It is ridiculous to speak of the relationship of mother 
and son, between a man of tliii'ty-six and a -woman of 
forty-three; but so are many other things ridiculous, 
which at the same time are the source of great individual 
happiness. There are cases in which a very yonng woman 
13 capable of occupying the position of a "mother to 
iTothera and sisters who may even be older than herself. 
Jlrs. UnwiQ took this feeble soul in hand, not in the 
right of superior strength, but of benignity and kindness, 
luiderstandiug all that he most wanted. He had no 
Woman belonging to him, no one to whom he could give 
the thousand confidences whieli, kept within himself, 
wounded and overwhelmed him — and to whom he could 
look for that sympathy, which penetrated to every act of 
his life and every crevice of liis thoughts. She did not 
ask more than he could give in return. His shy bachelor- 
hood was never invaded. Till their last breath Le was 
Mr. Cowper to the serene matron, who was his Mary, 
the object of a perpetual claim and demand on his part, 
the claim of weakness and dependence. But one great 
charm of the relationship to such a man no doubt lay ii 
the fact that there was no balancing claim upon her 
side. She wanted nothing from him tut the tranquil 
companionship which was hia happiness. 

When her husband died the two were left alone 
together, the son going out into life into a sphere of his 
owe, the daughter marrying, and following her husband 
and separate fortunes. The widow and her harmless 
lodger chose Oluey as their place of refuge, not from any 
attraction in the dull and unlovely village, but for the 
sake of John Newton, the curate of the place — a man 
who belongs to the history of literature in one of its 
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leaser walks, but whose strong and notable individtmlity 
Las more to do with the religious excitement of the time 
than with any other of its developments. He waa the 
true type of a converted sinner turned into a saint ; a 
man of strong character and ceaseless activity, whose 
early life had gone through all manner of violent changua. 
Hia stormy youth had veered from the pious exercises 
taught him by his mother, to the rude infidelity which 
was the first reaction from it. He had gone to sea at 
eleven, in the collier smack of which his father was the 
skipper ; bad been impressed under the horrible system 
then existing, and after various experiences in the pan- 
demonium of a man-o'-war, had entered the slave service; 
and without any special perception of the evils of that 
abominable trade, had serenely commanded a slaver for 
several voyages before illness and some dislike of his pro- 
fession induced him to return home. Nothing would 
serve thia energetic person then — having already gone 
through all the preliminaries of conversion, nnd being as 
determined, aa vehement, and as powerful in this new 
development as he had been in tlie old^but to enter 
the Church of England, and take piirt in the Evangelical 
crusade then organising everywhere, and universally 
opposed by all that thought itself cultivated or learned 
in society. When he at last attained hia desire he 
became curate of the little Buckinghamshire town, wliere, 
among the lace-workera and straw-plaiters there was 
much work to be done, and much reformation needed. 
Newton wrote some spiritual treatises, and had a priu- 
cijial part in the collection of Olney hymns, famifiar to 
the Evangelical party, and the Dissenters who fratei-uised 
with it for many years. Hia acquaintance with Cowper 
and Mi's. Unwin was of recent date. He had gone to 
flee them at a moment when their lieaita were very open 
to sympathy, immediately after Mr. Unwin's death ; aud 
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probably out of pity for their forlorn condition, and i 
an inipetuoua adoption of them as fellow-saints and coo 
genial spirits, had immediately proposed to take a hoiu 
fur them at Olney, where they could have the consolatioi 
of bis own spiritual counsel and direction. The i 
tion must have been great on both sides, for an extrent 
intiniacy, as of members of one family, arose at onci 
between them. 

They settled accordingly at Olney. The life thi 
family had lived at Huntingdon had been almost monastii 
in its routine. Two hours of religious reading or cott* 
verse in the morning, then morning prayer in cfaurciu 
then religious conversation in the evening, and a concK 
of hymns to wind up with, had been their regular AaSiy 
round — a routine which discloses as much absolute leisort 
and power to do aa they pleased, as devotional feeling 
But in Olney the time spent in devotion was greatlji 
increased. Instead of the morning service came infinita 
preaching, prayer meetings in which Cow per himself, 
notwithstanding hia natural timidity and horror of 
public appearances, was constantly called upon to of&ci- 
ate, and visiting of the sick and poor. Newton thus 
inspired his new parishioner to undertake duties i 
diflicult and alarming than those which he had 1 
unable to face, and for fear of which be had all 
destroyed himself in London; and it would he difficul 
to imagine anythiug more absorbing than such a routine 
An infinity of small duties and observances are, next t 
hard work, the most complete of common expedients foc 
satisfying the restless. Cowper became wholly absorbed 
in this ceaseless round. Nothing was talked of, nothing 
thought of, but saving souls and ui^ing the careless ovej 
thethreshold of conversion. For such an object, what pain^ 
could be too much ? Cowper was made solemnly bappj 
by the conversion of his brothei', though grieved by t 
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brotber's death ; but what, indeed, could have happened 
better to him or to any man than to be snatched into 
heaven, in all the freshness and bloom of f'eelinjf, at the 
moment almost when his darkness was turned into light ! 
Newton furnished the energy, the movement, the power, 
which was necessary to keep the whole in motion. There 
was a door made in the wall which separated Cowper's 
house from that of his friend. Into that life of nan'ow 
yet lofty aspiration, where perpetual meditation, prayer, 
and the pernicious researches of self-examination, were 
enlivened only by those little bits of villar^e gossip which 
now represented all the outside world to the cultivated 
mind and tender sportive fancy of a man once used to 
surroundings SO different — Cowper was more and more 
closely shut up. He became a kind of curate to his 
energetic companion, who probably had not the slightest 
idea of the risk the gentler soul beside him was riinning. 
The pot of iron and the pot of porcelain thus awayed 
along together upon the quickening stream till finally the 
crash came. 

It was in 1771, ten years after his first attack, that 
the second overwhelmed him. Up to this time his 
estrangement from all interests but those of the parish 
and rebgious life had gradually grown and increased. 
He who had taken so warm an interest in all passing 
events, that he " leaped for joy " at the news of " Bos- 
cawen's success," and whose "rapture nothing could 
express when Wolfe made the conquest of Quebec," says 
coldly now — " Whether the nation is worshipping Mr. 
Wilkea or any other idol is of little moment to one wlio 
hopes and believes he shall shortly stand in the presence 
of the great B,nd blessed God ;" he whose power of lette.- 
writing has by many critics been considered almost as 
remarkable as his poetry, sends a brief spare note, half-a- 
dozen lines and no more, with long intervals between, to 
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Uie one only friei^, Joseph Hill, who still insisted upini 
writing to him. U He read little, having no books, noi 
any time to give to them. Xow and then he wrote i 
few hymns for Newton's coUeetion, and obeyed Newton'l 
will, and followed Newton's ways, with a miserablt 
docility. The lurking demon which pursued him ww 
not long in taking advantage of circumstances so coifc 
genial. Cowper was in the vicarage when the final out- 
burst came, and such was the obstinacy of the attacfe^ 
that months elapsed before he could be got to return t 
his house, though it was only next door — an extraordi- 
nary trial of his friend's affection. We have no particulari 
account of the events of this terrible time. Newton waft 
overwhelmed with sorrow and sympathy— a sympathy 
which was naturally soon tinctured by a sense of the 
extraordinary burden thus cast upon him. Mrs, Unwin 
alone stood by the man who had thrown himself like a 
child upon her companionship ; uttering no word out c 
the terrible vigil, making no attempt to deliver herself, 
wearing her life out in attendance upon him. in humi 
all his sick fancies, and watching all hia troubled ways, 

Cowper recovered from this second attack as a chil^ 
might have recovered from a severe illness, with iia 
rapture of light and joy such as attended his formal 
recovery, but a gentle and languid return to the possi- 
bility of e.\istence. He came slowly to life out of doors. 
The spiritual and intellectual man which had 
strained to death dropped from him, and a harmless gentla 
creature, with the tastes of a child, came out into th» 
silent sunshine instead. He pruned the trees, he fed\ 
the fowls, smiling, " for the first time for sixteen months,* 
at some touch of nature among them. "Wlieu he at las* 
consented to go home, the tiickeiing life grew a littlft 
stronger; he became a carpenter, made bird-eagea ani 
tables, and built himself a greenhouse, like a boy conn 
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aotne for the bolidaya, "As long as bs-ia occwpieii" 

^^ya Newton, "he is tolerably easy." Aa the proct?-fs 

**ivaDced he tried a little drawing, and, when he began 

*** approach complete ainendment, books. But lie was 

***^t fully restored (if, indeed, he can ever have been said 

*-* I* fuily restored) until his spiritual director was 

^*Ocved from Olney. It seems almost cruel to the real 

*"*^i3dship and affection subsisting between them, to note 

^*^ new spring which came to Cowper aa soon aa he was 

, ^^fc to himself. Probably he was quite unconscious of 

„ - ^nd the friendship remained as warm aa ever 



*^t is certain that Newton was n 
^*l the first break appeared 



but the 
' sooner out of the way 
the sky of the poet. 



^"Wton left Olney in the end of 1779, and in May 
* So Cowper sent to bis friend Hill, with whom he had 
^^"'amed correspondence, a Cfipy of the pleasant verses 
- ^*iitled " Report of an Adjudged Case not to be found 
*J^ Sny of the Books;" the ease of "Nose versiis Eyes." 
^^^ coincidence is singular, if it is no more; and it is 
.^i^galar, too, to note the innocent unconscious hypocrisy 
*-th which he keeps up to Newton the semblance of 
,^^tire darkness alter the invasion of this spark of light 
_^*ie interposition of "a sportive thought" is^ he says, 
^ if harlequin should intrude himself into the ghastly 
iber where a corpse is deposited in state " — a saying 
his biogi-aphera in general take for a pi'oof of the 
'^iOntinuance of liis darker mood, but which looks much 
more like that maintenance of the habitual gloom ex- 
pected from a sufferer, which is one of the commonest 
and most excusable tiaits of humanity. " \'ou thiuk I 
am merry, and have got over it," we all say when we 
are snrprisod by our tirst laugh ; " but if you only knew 
how my outward appearance mocks the woe within." 
Thus Cowper kept on his sables, hia melancholy counte- 
uance, knowing that these glooms would gain him a certain 
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credit in Lis friends' eyes which a laugh would dissipate 
but, all the same, felt the warm tide of renewed life 
stealing into his heart. 

And now there dawned upon him brighter days — 
the brightest days in his lifa He begins not only to 
write to hia friends, but to send verses to them ; now 
sportive, now moralising, but all disclosing a new tide 
jn his mind. His letters to Newton still display, with 
a certain half-sad, half-amusing persistency, the black 
mask of woe unutterable in which that friend had 1 
accustomed to see him ; but he puts it on to no other of 
liis correspondents. Thus, while he writes to Unwin of 
his favourite pursuita, it is in cheerfulest tones. " I 
never received a little pleasure in my life ; if I am 
delighted, it is in the extreme;" but he recurs to the 
fictitious solemnity habitual to their intercourse when he 
tells Newton of the very same pleasures, assuring liim 
that when he has paidjiis greenhouse, his latest toy, 
"the accustomed visit, and watered it and given it air, I 
say to myself-^' Tliis is not mine, it is a playtliing lent 
me for the present; I must leave it soon.'" The solem- 
nity here is almost ludicrous ; he could not have spoken 
more seriously had " the plaything lent him" been e 
favourite child. But it becomes amusing to aote this 
entire change of tone according to the correspondent. It 
is as if Newton and Cowper were compelled to use a 
different language from that of ordinary men, and kept 
up their proficiency in it, as they might have done with 
a foreign tongue, by practising it between themselves. 
Hut in the meantime his bondage to unnatural duties 
was over, and all about him learned to humour and 
soothe, no longer tu make claims upon, the gentle invalid. 
How to keep him amused and quietly employed was no' 
the chief pi-oblem, not how to make use of him, and turft 
his gifts and gmces to account. 
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This theu was tlie training wliicli made a poet of 
Cowper, one of the most popular in England — in his way 
s transforming influence, a new beginning of intellectual 
life and power. Had we been left to conjecture what 
ones of education would have been the best on which to 
raise np for us the precursor of a new poetical age, cer- 
tainly these are not the lines which we would liave 
chosen. Nor, had we been asked to prophesy what were 
the works to be expected from a man so exceptionally 
circumstanced — -with a past so strangely chequered, a 
future so painfully uncertain, a mind so sensitive, and 
which bad passed through so many passionate struggles 
— could we have hit upon anything half so unlikely as 
the actual issue. Wliat we should have looked for would 
have been some profound and morbid study of a despair- 
ing soul, some t«rrib!e pictures like those of Job, some 
confusion of gloomy skies and storms, and con\'nIaion3 of 
nature. That anatomy of the heart which he gives us in 
liis various narratives of his own feelings, that minute 
dissection of quivering nerve and tissue, would have been 
what we should have looked for in his poetry. But lo, 
when the moment came, and the prophet was softly 
persuaded and guided into the deliveiy of his burden, it 
was no such wild exposition of the terrors and pangs of 
the soul that came to his lips. These heavy vapours 
melted and dispersed from the infinite sweet blueness of 
the heavens : he forgot himself as if he had never been 
— and forgot all those miseries of the imagination, those 
bitter pangs and sorrows, the despair and daikness througli 
which he bad stumbled blindly for years. A soft anJ 
genial freedom entered into his soul, involuntary smiles 
c&me to him, light to bis eyes, and to his steps such 
wandering careless grace, such devious gentle ways, as no 
one had dreamed of The country through wliich tlie 
lazj Ouae meandered was new -discovered by the new 
tVOL. L 
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poet. It was a torpid, flat, damp midland district ; and 
he a convulsed and sorrow-stricken soul. But ere any 
one knew the dull fields turned into a fresh and fr^rant 
landscape, a homely sweet epitome of nature, and the 
man into a new see-er accordiug to the ancient meaning 
of the word, a spectator full of that happy wonder and 
surprise as at a new sight never revealed to man before, 
which is the privilege of genius. Something miraculous 
is iji every such revelation. In Cowper it was doubly 
so ; for this new country which he discovered, like Col- 
umbus, was tild and familiar, and himself long past all 
the novelties of life. 

His first beginning, however, belonged more to the 
old generation in which he was born than the new, for 
which he was to prepare the way. It was at the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Unwin, urgently seeking occupation for 
her patient, and tremulously hopeful that making poetry, 
even better than making bird-cages would draw him out 
of himself, that be began the composition of something 
more important than fugitive ver-ses. It seems to have 
been necessary for Cowper to have a suggestion from 
some one to impel him into every exertion, and no doubt 
in that religious circle it was said and thought that great 
good might be done, and the best of all causes advanced 
by poetical discussion of the e\i!8 abroad in the world 
and the cure for them. He was disabled from Evangelical 
work in the personal way, but here was something which 
he could do. He took up tlie suggestion with so much 
relish that his first volume was entirely written in the 
cold and gloomy winter days, between December and 
March, probably the time of the year which alarmed his 
kind nurses most It was composed of several poems on 
abstract subjects — the " Progvess of Error," " Truth," 
*" Expostulation," " Hope," " Charity," " Retirement," and 
" C'liiversation " — with a poetical dialogue called "Table 
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Talk," which was supposed to be the most light and 
amiising, in the front, to beguile the public into the more 
serious moralities behind. The poetical importance of 
these productions was small, and there was no novelty 
either in the treatment or in the subjects to call for 
special attention. Had he written no more, he would 
scarcely have found a place with bia biographer Hayley, 
and would have been far from reaching the elevation of 
hia achool-fellows Lloyd or Churchill — both of them dead 
nearly twenty years before. " These poems," says a 
record of the day, " are written by Mr. Cowper of the 
Inner Temple, who seema to be a man of a sober and 
religious tone of mind, with a benevolent heart and a 
serious wish to inculcate the precepts of morality. He 
is not, however, possessed of any superior abilities, or the 
power of genius requisite for so arduous an undertaking." 
Daring though this seems, it was not any such instance 
of critical temerity as the attempted slaughter, in later 
times, of Wordswovth or Keats. The reviewer had solid 
reason for his opinion. Good sense and virtuous feeling, 
with a somewhat sectarian onslaught upou phases of 
society, of which the poet knew little or nothing, charac- 
terise these efforts. They are like their titles, essays in 
verse, containing nothing that had not been said before, 
nothing that gave any promise of the new fountain of 
poetry, which waa about to spring in so unlooked-for a 
spot It may be curious, however, in a literary history, 
to give the summary made by this respectable and sober 
Mr. Cowper of the Inner Temple, of the history of 
literature — 

" ARes elftpaed ere Huraer's lump appeared. 
And Hgea era the Mnntimn Hwan was lieurd, 
To carry iiatTirB tenglLa mikntuvn befoii;, 
Til pve H Milton birth, aslt'd aaes nioi'e. 
TliiiB BeniiiB row anil eoI at order*!! times, 
And i^hot a dny-spriiig iabs distant cliniea. 
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Eanoblii^ er'ry region tliat he chose, 

He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose, 

And tedious year* of Gothic darkneBs pafls'd, 

Emerged all splendour in our isle at last. 

Thus lovely Halcyons dive into the main, 

Then show far off their ahining ptuiuea again. 

In front of these came Addiaon. In him 
Humour in holiday and sightly trim, 
Suhlimity and Attic taste, combined 
To polish, furnisli, and delight the mind. 
Then Pope, aa harmony itself exact, 
In verse well disciplin'd, complete, compact, 
Gave virtue and morality a grace 
That, quite eclipsing pleasure's painted face, 
Levied a Eox of wonder and applause, 
Ev'n on the fools that trampled on their laws, 
But he (his musical fin esse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his toucli) 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art. 
And ev'ry warhler has his tune by heart; 
Nature imparting her aatiric gift. 
Her serious mirth to Arbuthnot and Swift, 
With droll sobriety they raised a amile 
At folly's cost, themfielves unmoved the whil& 
That constellation set, the world in vain 
Must hdpe to look upon their like again. 

A. Are we then left— B. Not wholly in the darl 
Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark. 
Sufficient to redeem the modem race 
From total night and absolute disgrace. 
While servile trick and imitative knack 
Confine the mi U ion in the beaten track. 
Perhaps some courser, who disdains tbe road. 
Snuffs up the wind and flings himself abroad. 

Conlemporaries all snrpa^'d, see one. 
Short |jis career, indeed, hut ably run. 
Churchill, himself unconscious of his poVre, 
In pennry consumed his idle hours. 
And, like a scatter'd seed at random sown, 
Was left to spring by vigour of his own. 
Lifted at leuglh by dignity of thought, 
And dint of genius lo an affluent lot. 
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He laid his head in luxury's soft lap, 
And took too often there Lis easy nap, 
If hrighter beaiiia than all he threw nut forth, 
'Twaa negligence in him, not want of worth. 
Snrly and idovenly and bold and coarse, 
Too proud for ait, and trusting in mere force, 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit, 
Always at speed and never drawing bit, ' 

He struck the lyre in. euch a careless mood, 
And BO diadain'd the ruk-g he understood. 
The laurel aeeui'd to wait on his conimnnd. 
He snatch'd it rudely from tlie mnse's hand."' 

The reader will perceive tliat Cowper has no recol- 
lection of Shakspeare in the list of ■' lovely halcyons " 
reappearing in their shining phimes from the main : but 
on the other hand, that he has enough of critical dis- 
crimination to see the harm that Pope had doue to 
poetry, leaving the " tune " which every warhler could 
get hy heart to check all inspirations. It is a cuiious 
symptom, however, of the stagnation in which liia mind 
had Iain during his long seclusion, or of the still clinging 
prejudice of his schoolboy days, that all these twenty 
years had not modified his opinion of Churchill, or made 
his lineaments less heroic in the eyes of this other West- 
minster boy. 

To see our poet calmly putting forth this little 
volume, so commonplace, so didactic, so entirely innocent 
of any prevision of the stream that was to be opened so 
soon in the desert, is one of the strangest things in 
literature. He himself was as littie aware of wiiat was 
coming as anybody else could be. Though he could 
complain of the tune that every warhler got by heart, he 
yet jogged on to ita measure in an iniperi'ect rendering, 
with an almost stohd incapacity to perceive that he too 
was following the hackneyed method. There was never 
a more remarkable instance of how httle a man may 
know of himself and his own powers. So far as can be 
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Been, he was not dissatisfied with his production, and it 
is doubtful whether he ever knew how long & distance 
there was between these didactic essays and tlie much 
greater work that followed. Many passages, however, 
in them have become the common property of the woild. 
The story of the disciples on the road to Emmaus, the 
contrast between the woman who " knew, and knew no 
more, her Bible true," and the " brilliant Frenchman " — 
with severrd other passages, have got among the classic 
com man places of quotation ; but whether this would have 
been the case had not their author become also the 
author of tlie " Task," it is difficult to tell. And though 
his first volume made little or no impression at the time, 
it became afterwards one of those books, perhaps the 
most widely popular of all books, which a religious com- 
munity ventures to adopt as at once amusing and 
edifying. _ for such an audience, the cottager who was 
so much better than Voltaire was a matcliless picture. 
She sits before us with her little mob-cap and her pillow, 
twisting her bobbins ia the pretty frontispiece of an old 
"edition : the comparisou was one to dazzle and dcHght a 
whole community, to whom it was sweet to see Voltaire 
set down as he deserved, and the simple believer elevated. 
The same reason added to the popularity of the " Task." 
There is no such secret for makiug literature popular, 
' At this time, without expectation or warning, a new 
influence came into Cowper's life. The legend goes that 
lie saw two ladies from his window shopping in the little 
street of Olney, one of whom was the wife of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman ; and that he was so much struck by 
the appearance of the other, that he moved Mrs. Unwiu 
to ask them to tea. Lady Austen " waived ceremony 
and paid the first visit " in any case. She was " the 
sister of Mrs. Jones," and the widow of some undis- 
tinguished baronet. After the invitation to tea, Cowper 
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took fr^ht, and had to be coaxed and persuaded to enter 
the room in which tlie guests were ; but on making the 
venture, plunged at once into that sudden fervour of 
intimacy to which shy people are hahle. He was not a 
famous poet in those days, but a poor invalid recluse, 
witli a shadow of madness and misery about him, whose 
story was inevitably known to all his neighbours, and 
about whom there could be no delusion possible ; but 
though all this is against the theory that a brilliant, 
lively, chamiing. and very hkely fanciful woman, such as 
Lady Austen seems to have been, meant to marry him, 
it is quite enough to explain the compassionate interest 
rapidly ripening into warm friendship which moved her 
at first. Men like Cowper are always interesting to 
women, and there can be little doubt that, in the dull 
neighbourhood of Olney, such company and conversation 
as his would be a godsend to any visitor from livelier 
scenes. When the new alliance went so far as to induce 
her to settle in Olney in the adjoining house, with that 
famous door in the wall first made to facilitate communi- 
cations between Newton and Cowper, reopened, a stronger 
motive is no doubt necessary. But it is a vulgar conclu- 
sion that marriage must be thought of wherever a man 
and woman are concerned, and it was the age for romantic 
friendships. At all events, whatever was the cause, 
Lady Austen took up hev abode in the deserted vicarage. 
In less than three months their intimacy had sprung to 
such a height, that they were Anna, Mary, and William 
to each other — with still fonder additions : my Anna and 
her William were, however, epithets which the taste of 
the time, as well as the affect ion ateness of the religious 
circle permitted, and Cowper was precisely the kind of 
man with whom such relationships are practicable. He 
was affectionate without a touch of passion. He was 
UtWrly disabled by the misfortunes of his life from any 
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independent personal action ; he was poor and dependent 
upon his friends ; he was fifty. The mere notion of a 
man so circumstanced calling forth the idea of marriage at 
all seems inconceivable. Strange must have been the 
humility, wonderful the self-sacrifice of the woman who 
could entertain such a thought ; and the gay high-spirited 
capricious woman who is supposed to be tlie second who 
formed designs upon the valetudinarian, shows no symp- 
tom of being either humble or self-devoted. She liked, 
no doubt, to have a man of unusual gifts under her 
influence, and was flattered by her own evident power to 
turn him hither and thither as she would : hut that she 
would have made the sacrifice of her life to him, is a 
suggestion of which there is not the slightest evidence, 
and one which all the facta of the case go to disprove. 

However, it is vain to attempt to throw light upon a 
story which has often been discussed mthout any conclu- 
sion, and of which we shall never know the fin mot, iijin 
mot there was. What is certain ia that the society of 
this lady had the most remarkable effect upon the aa yet 
undeveloped poet of fifty. He who had \vritten respect- 
able platitudes with perfect satisfaction to himself yester- 
day, burst forth all at once into poetry, genuine, original, 
and often gi'eat, emancipating his age aa well aa himself 
from all servile bonds. Moral essays of the most 
respectable and unexceptional kind one year, in conform- 
ity with all tlie canons, yet getting from the public 
nothing better than a respectful yawn ; and in the next 
the " Task," with all its indifference to law and rule, its 
freedom and discursiveuess, its unvarnished nature and 
truth. That the transition from Mrs. Unwin as muse to 
Lady Austen could have made all this difierenee is as 
wonderful as anything else in the tale. But so it would 
seem to have been. His Anna touched the right chord 
in the heart of this raiddle-agad man of genius. She 
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told >iiTn the story of John Gilpin, and he, lying awake 
half the night laughing over it, produced nest day the 
bfdlad which carries John Gilpin to posterity. She 
apoke to him of the Royal George, and the bell which he 
set tolling for the brave still sounds in all the echoes. 
She gave him a task, telling hiin that he could write on 
any subject, even on her sofa, and lo, the greatest poem 
of hia generation came into being. The impulse is too 
distinct to be mistaken. Ho was a man who never did 
anything of his own initiative: but he who wrote 
" Table Talk " at Mrs. Unwin'a suggestion, and was 
pleased with hia work, does not seem the same man as 
he who wi'ote the " Task " at Lady Austen's, We can 
only wonder at the extraordinary difference ; we cannot 
explain it 

Here then, after all this long preface, we have arrived 
at the moment when the latent forces which had been 
lying unknown all these years burst forth, unthought of 
and unsuspected ; and the recluse by his chimney corner, 
where he wnimd silks for "the fair," and read the news- 
paper to them, and hugged himself in the snugness of 
domestic hhas. became the reformer of literature and the 
father of a new poetic age. The transition is ao wonder- 
ful that it 13 beyond the comprehension of the spectator. 
He who had jogged so pleasantly in the old yoke for one 
Stage, cast bit and bridle entirely from him in the next, 
renounced his old high and dry moral subjects, his classi- 
cal illusions, his balanced couplets, and set out unfettered, 
as if he had been a new creature, upon that new yet old 
familiar way. We see no preparation, no gradual stirring 
up of poetical enthusiasm, only a little pleasant banter 
which made the social evening pass all the more brightly. 
Probably Lady Austen, who loved brightness and life, 
did not take any gi-eat pleasure in " Table Talk " or the 
" Progress of Error," Why should not he try blank 
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veree ? the charmed and flattered poet was very willing 
to do anything to please her. And thus all at once ha 
passed from the conventional to the real — -to a genuine 
land of inspiration. That hia poetical faith had not 
changed, and that he had not received any new light 
from contemporary events, is evident from the verses we 
have quoted, in which Churchill still holds the palm, aa 
he had done in Cowper's mind twenty years before. He 
had not been brought to love better things by anything 
that had happened since then. Indeed nothing had 
happened — a few ingenious gentlemen had published 
poems, the names of which alone may be found in the 
records, but which the world has long since forgotten. 
Goldsmith indeed, who was Cowper's contemporary, had 
published since Churchill's time his " Deserted Village," 
which, if not as famous as his immortal Vicar, was still 
worthy of a higher place than Churchill ; but Cowper, it 
is evident, was of the other faution in literature, disliked 
Johnson, and took no pleasure in Goldsmith. Thomson, 
indeed, might have lent real aid in opening hia eyes to 
nature, hut Thomson .himself was not free of classic 
bondage ; and Cowper had neither teachers nor models ia 
his generation. But being told to take up an old system 
and a forgotten measure, he did so, and made in it the 
triumph of his life. 

To compare the " Task " with any of the other poems 
of the age would be too long a process. Nature had not 
been banished from literature ; but she appeared there 
trim and dressed, her fields and her hedgerows, her balls 
and cottages, all in neat and orderly lines, with here a 
rustic Chloe, and there a languishing Strepbon, not to 
speak of the Naiads and the wood-nymphs, and soft 
Auaonian breezes, and Eolus, and Boreas, and all their 
crew But when Cowper stepped forth into the rural 
landscape, the whole of tliese attendant figures were scat- 
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tered to the windB. He paused in all due faithfulness 
to do bis beat, and " sing the Sofa," for " the Fair com- 
mands the Bong;" but scarcely has he put that piece of 
furniture together, wheu he steps abroad into the soft 
yet brisk air outside, where there is do classical torprir, 
or any of those " halcyons " which he had hiniaelf cele- 
brated, but " a ruflling wind " blowing in hia face as he 
stands on the top of the low hill, and sees with a pleasure 
never exhausted 

" Onae alow-winding through a level plain 
Of apacions meads, with cattle gprinkleil o'er." 

Nothing could be more lawless, less regular. Even 
Mr. Benham, and Mr. Goldwin Smith, bis last biographers, 
are compelled to remark that the reflections, as a rule, 
are not " naturally suggested by the preceding passage," 
" Fi'om the use of a aofa by the gouty to those who, 
being free from the gout, do not need sofas, and ao to 
country walks and country life, is hardly a natural 
transition." One of the great points in the work, 
indeed, is that we are made at once entirely independent 
of natural transition. When he leaves the sofa, and 
steps suddenly outside, all inconsequent and out of rule, 
the reader is ready to applaud out of sheer satisfaction 
and relief. What ahould detain the poet, that soft yet 
cordial morning, not too still, with a " ruffling wind " 
about, and '" the distant plough slow - moving in the 
fields " ? He stands and gazes, and we with him, till 
the wind rising "sweeps the skirts of some far-spreading 
wood," and the branches wave in the blast, and the sound 
of ipaters breaks into and completes the cadences of 
nature. At a touch this wide and fresh landscape, where 
"the sloping land recedes into the clouds," and where 
the winds sweep so far and free, and the rills chime 
upon their pebblea, lias enlai^ed the world itself and 
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all that is therein. The rigid old pictures are like a 
child's aket-ches, all in hard lines, with no gradations of 
surface ; but here we have at once the true artist, whose 
colours melt into each other, and under whose hands the 
depths of air and wonders of the half-aeen distance come 
npon the canvas one cannot tell how. Perhaps it is 
above all this atmosphere, new to verse, which is the 
special charm of Cowper's landscapes ; the crisp air blows 
about us as we read, carrying out of the depths a hundred 
sounds — bells from the distant towers, the voice of waters, 
the rhythmic rustle of the trees, and tliose far-off occa- 
sional notes of keener meaning, which betray a human 
population scattered around ; or, with a still more deli- 
cate touch, the wintry landscape, frozen and still, breathes 
about us — 

" No noise is here, or none that hinders thonght ; 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With Blender notes, and niorK than half 8nppress*d, 
Pleased with his politude, and fiitting light, 
From epraj to spray ; whei«'er lie rests, he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice 
That twinkle in the withered leavea below." 

In every season he has no conventional picture before 
him, hut the scene itself in all its truth and reality, 
revealed by the companionship of years. None of its 
changing moods is lost upon him. He sees the cattle 
how they stand about in the torpor of the cold, and the 
sheep how they scatter upon the spring pastures, and tlie 
horse 

" That skims the spacious meadow at full speed, 
Then Bto;is, and snorts, and, tliTOwiiig high his heela, 
Starts to the voluntary nice again," 

in the rapture of the genial season. Nothing so daring 
in adherence to fact, nothing so free from all considera- 
tion of what is, or is not, ptiniitted by poetical canons, 
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had ever been put into verse before. After nil the free- 
dom of the following age, and the flood of realism whieh 
has 9wept away so many barriera, we still wonder and 
even anule at Cowper'a boldness. How he could have 
ventured in this first step out of the bondage of the 
schools to the " stercoraceoua heap " which fumes at full 
length in his pages, it is impossible to telL Had he 
been a rebel born, long plotting the emancipation of his 
art, he could not have gone farther, and no one since, so 
far as we are aware, has ever gone so far. Perhaps as a 
literary pioneer, the fugleman of the coming army, it was 
well that his audacity should be beyond example aa well 
as beyond imitation. But it is more difficult to trace 
the process in his gentle individuality, which made this 
boldness practicable. Possibly his very seclusion, the 
narrowness of ids immediate audience, the certainty that 
none of his wanderings, either in prose or verse, would be 
without interest to them, gave him the necessary bold- 
ness. He followed the course of hia own musings, of his 
own daily routine, wayward yet regular, with no immediate 
contemplation of the public, with only a pleased conscious- 
ness of the half-arausement, half-horror, of the parlour — 
Mrs. TJnwin, suspending her needles in consternation as 
the cucumber-bed came into full view, while the livelier 
Anna put down her embroidery and clapped iier hands 
at ber poet's daring. Tliey would laugh ever it, no 
doubt, as they sipped their tea, and anticipate with many 
ft gentle jest the confusion of the critics, and persuade 
poor Mary, half- bewildered, to laugh too. And with 
delightful enthusiasm the two women would 

leive the picture of that domestic blessedness which 
iey themselves had made, and look round upon the 
3 of the picture, the close-drawn curtains, the sofa 
1 the firelight, the urn upon the table : and feel 

B very needle working " patienjy into the snowy lawu," 
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to be made immortal. And so it has been. The fashioD 
of that bleasedneas has almost passed away, at least from 
the imagination of England ; but those who practically 
love it least cannot refuse to be moved by the warmth 
and repose and tender grace of that immortal parlour. 
Not Adam and Eve in their paradise, not Alexander 
throned and triumphant, with lovely Thais beside him, 
has kept a more permanent place in the world's picture 
gallery. It is not a lofty kind of bliss perhaps, but 
nothing could be more perfect within its limits. And 
the delightful union and warmth is enhanced by the 
consciousness that the three people who form this happy 
circle are all solitaries in the social economy, not fixed 
by right in this happy routine, but giving each to each 
in voluntarj' kindness and the delicate affinity of friend- 
ship those elements of happiness which make their shelter 
so complete an emblem of the home. Had it been a 
licme of the ordinary type, it would not have suited the 
uses of the poet so well. But his skill and instinct 
entirely blind us to the fact that this picture, at once so 
ideal and so real, is by its constitution entirely removed 
from the orthodox household. In all likelihood it -never 
occurred to himself that it was so. 

Everybody knows this picture. It is the one charac- 
teristic scene by which, more than anything else, the 
poet is enshrined in popular opinion. And there is no 
doubt that his own generation was more grateful to him 
for this sublimation of their common life, and glorification 
of the fireside, than for all he did beside. It opened to 
bim a thousand hearts iu that great unknown mass which 
says little for itself, and is no adept iu criticism ; but 
which, when once it loves a book, carries it clear of all 
comment into a fame which is beyond discussion and 
above praise. How different it was from that scene in 
wliich Belinda's petticoat occupies so much space ! as 
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tlifferent as are the tiresome belle and bean with all their 
fripperies from the wholesome intercourse of actual lii'e. 
The one, like the other, is an interior; in the one, as in 
the other, " the fair " is the sovereign of the domain. 
The very words of the Popish era still lingered on Cow- 
per's tongue. But the whole atmosphere and every 
BU^estion had been transformed. The " Eape of the 
Lock" was an innocent rape enough, but the iuspiriug 
fancy of the scene is, without intention, fundamentally 
impure. The encroachments of the gallant, and the half- 
fictitious resistance and simulated rage of the lady belong 
to a series of adventures ohler and more persistently 
followed than anything else in literature. That there is 
no harm in them is a mere accidents But Cowper 
changed altogether the spirit of the meeting and the 
meeting-place. No hot pursuit or amorous conflict, but 
a eweet and sober union of minds and hearts, a calm 
of perfect satisfaction, a mutual understanding, harmony 
and dependence, each upon each, are in his pages. 
Hazardous encounters there had been plenty ; even in 
Eichardson's virtuous novels assaults upon what is called 
female Tirhie were the invariable theme, and every 
women's mind was concentrated upon the determination 
to save her honour. But with a touch the fastidious 
gentle poet, fastidious in taste, pure in nature, religious 
in heart, made an eud of all this. The honourable placid 
house in which men and women stood together in mutual 
support and sympathy and tenderness, without a sug- 
gestion of evil, was created by his hand — or say, raiuer. 
disclosed, for he was no creator. In all ages the bulk oi 
mankind thus lives, without any fermentation of passion 
or illicit fancy. In the worst of times, vice is the ex- 
ception. If it is rampant in high places, it is hated 
below. If youth is noisy and uncontrolled, the very 
ordinance of nature which turns men and women uito 
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ffttliera and raotbers, teaches them that only by means of 
social virtue ia life possible. But up to this time no one 
had ventured to make the fireside heroic, or set it in the 
front of all that is happy and beautiful. To almost all 
the women and a great number of the men of his age, 
this one achievement was enough to earn him everlast- 
ing gratitude. Cowper became the poet of the domestic 
circle, the apostle of the home. Even to those who did 
not receive with any reliah the religious meditations into 
■which his verse so easily flowed, this poetical adoption 
of the centre of domestic peace was almost a personal 
happiness. 

We have said that Cowper was no creator; but when 
we turn to the bold and well-defined figures that cross 
his landscape, set down without a single wavering line 
or artificial grace, the force of portraiture almost reaches 
the height of creation. No pretty ideal figures, no 
Damon and Musidora, no gay Lothario or lovely Lavinia, 
are there. Never was a more distinct and real person 
than the woodman going out to his work in the morning 
across the snowy fields. They are all so well known 
that we hesitate to quote ; but this picture is one which, 
though so simply real, can never be looked upon without 
a keen imaginative pleasure — 

"Forth goes the woodman, learing unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts ot man, to wield the aie 
And drive the wedge, in yonder forest drear, 
From mom to eve hia Bolitary task, 
Sha^y and lean and shrewd, with pointed ea 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he alow, and now with many a frisk, 
Wide-acamp'ring, snatches up the drifted enav 
Witli iy'ry teeth, or ploughs it with his snout 
Then shakes his powder'd coat, and barks for joy. 
Hfiedless of all liis pranks, the sturdy churl 
Moves right towiiiil tlic maik ; nor stops for aught, 
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But Tlow and then, with pregsure of hia thumb, 
T' adjaet tlie fragrant chai^ of a £hort tube, 
That fumes beneath his uoee ; the trailiug cluud 
Streams fsi behind hiiu, scenting all the air." 



^^^^P We repeat that scarcely any poet since, even Words- 
worth in the height of his polemical determination to 
employ common words and images instead of those 
appropriated to the use of poetry — has put so bold a 
sketch upon paper : and yet it is so entirely appropriate 
and true, that not a word but of applause can be said. 
Here is no wilful descent from the worthy to the meau, 
aa in the case of Betty Foy and Peter BelL The poet is 
as completely devoid of the affectation of a revolutionary 
as it is possible to imagine. His woodman crosses the 
wintry landscape, because in the first place he did so, an 
excellent reason, yet not all-sufficient in art ; and secondly 
because he is the very soul of the bare and wintiy 
season, he, and his dog, and his pipe — setting out to his 
work in sturdy rural indifference, consoling himself ^vitl^ 
Buch warmth as is possible, the one workman whom the 
snow does not stop, whose axe supplies one of the few 
familiar welcome sounds that break the spell of the 
silence. The picture in all its glistening whiteness, the 
sharp keen pleasure of the new-fallen snow, which goes 
to the hearts of dogs and children, the man's stohd 
straightforward course, satisfy our miud with a perfection 
of composition which yet is pure and simple nature. A 
little while before, Cowper himself would have put a 
moral lesson instead of this living group ; and Thomson, 
shivering, would have painted us an ideal incident- — but 
poetry had now found its eyes, and its completest simple 
inspiration. 

And who does not remember the companion picture ? 
The poet- does not see it with actual eyesight — but warm 
imd cheerful indoors, with the firelight brightening the 
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■winter gloaming, hears " the twanging horn on yondeif 
bridge," and beholds the messenger in his mind's eye— 
we, too, do, with a sense of elation and espectatioh 
borrowed from him, though the news that cornea to us 
every hour or so has worn out, so far as our minds are 
concerned, that warm alert attention and sense of plea- 
sure, 

" He comes, the liemld of a noisy world. 
With spattered boota, strapped waist, and frozen locks, 
News from all nations liunbering at his back, 
Yet cureleBs what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn. 
And having dropped th' expected bag, pass on — 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch t 
Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some, 
Tu him indifferent whether grief or joy ; 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stockn, 
Births, deaths, and marriagHS, epistles wet 
"With tears that trickled down the writer's cheek 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill ; 
Or charged with amorous sigh of absent swains. 
Or nyiiiph responsive, equally affect 
His horse and liiin, unconscious of them all." 

This ia one of the sights which has been entirelj 
swept away from our experience. None of us remembar 
that functionary as the bearer of Her Majesty's mails— 
but yet how ti-ue, how easy, how full of the very spiritj 
of the night is this representation of the wayfarer, whoia 
we hear passing from behind Cowper's curtains. In spitg 
of ourselves we feel the thrill of gentle excitement t 
et^emeaa. Though we are deluged with newspapers, and 
have so many posts a day, yet we understand it all 
better than the things we have seen with oiu" own eyeei 
the moon reflected in the wintry flood, the dim lamps i 
tlie end of the wearisome long bridge, the little towi 
half asleep in the slumbrous cold, but rousing wit} 
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quicltened pulaes at the clattering hoofs and cheerful 
horn — and at his window the spectator, glancing out in 
a warm dim glow of firelight, and the little circle all 
expectant of the evening's reading, tlie imprisoned 
wranglers that are to be set free, and all the tumult of 
great London that is about to echo in the quiet, and 
make it stiJl more warm, more soft and sweet. 

This dehghtful picture, however, recalls to us the 
great defect in Cowper'a poetry, though no doubt it was 
one of the qualities which gained it instant acceptance 
with the crowd. It is that he cannot enjoy this happy 
seclusion of his, nor picture forth the domestic perfection 
of his life without a comparison, very much to the dis- 
advantage of all the rest of the world, who are not ao 
happy as he. While he and those kind companions 
whose chief thought is how to make him happiest, " wel- 
come peaceful evening in " in their manner, he cannot 
help making an invidious comparison- — 

" Not Bnch hia evening, who with shining face 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, and squeezed. 
And bored with elhow points, tlirongh both his sideB 
Oatscolda the ranting actor on the stage ; 
Nor his who patient atanda till his feet throh, 
And his head thumps to feed upon the breath 
Of patriota btirnting witli heroic rage. 
Or ploeenien all tranquillity and smiles." 

This runs all'through his great Work. He can never 
describe his own good fortune without joining to the 
picture its inevitable contrast ; as if it were a moral 
advantage to spend one's life in gentle idleness, and like 
the lilies of the field, neither to toil nor spin. He has 
no perception that hia fireside, so sweet, so tranciui!, so 
placid, is not the first and finest of the scenes of hiuuan 
life. " I CTOwn thee king of intimate dehghts," he cries, 
addressing winter — 
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" Fireeide enjojfments, homebom happinew, 
And all the comfotls that the lowly roof 
Of undiBtnrbed retirement, and the houra 
Of long iinintfirrapted evening know." 

And then Ma complacency bursts forth once more. 

" No rattling wheels etop abort before these gataa, 
No powdered pert proiicient in the art 
Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doora 
Till the street rings." 

He cannot be content with being exceptionally blessed 
himself; he must point his happiness with the reflection 
that the greater part of the world is leas happy than bej- 
and in doing this, every amusement passes under his lash J 
the theatre especially lie returns to again and again, tO; 
point out its inferiority — and all the frivolous congre^ 
gations of men. 

This, however, though a great drawback in point ot 
art, and not a small one in charity, was quite in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the religious revival which then 
reigned with passionate force in England over a lai^ 
proportion of those classes to which Cowper's poetry 
appealed. Something of a natural revulsion from the 
artificial pre-eminence of " society," and that atmosphere, 
which, from the days of the Spectator to those of tha 
" Rape of the Lock," had infected literature, setting up 
the pettiest subjects, and supposing a universal intererf 
in ruffles and powder, which no wholesome nation evffl 
was really possessed by — was no doubt in the theory thaj 
" God miule the country, but man made the town," which it 
the oft-repeated principle of the poet's philosophy. Bui 
stronger tlian this and more earnest was that long-stand- 
ing religious objection to all the paths of pleasure (ag 
called), an objection much older than Wesley, whid 
never fails to accompany every great religious moveitieii| 
Ko theory ever is so persistent, so profoundly rooted i 
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human natute, as to form part of movements differing in 
e^ety other respect, without having a foundation of truth 
^nd justice which is unassailable. The evils whicli 
Ksult from social excitement and pursuit of pleasure, the 
■vices that creep in, the feverish appetite, which grows hy 
what it feeds on, for more and more highly spiced diver- 
sion, tke extravagance in mind, in fashion, and in purse, 
mto which, almost always, the tide of pleasure betrays 
those Vho are carried away hy it, are patent enough to 
all heholders. And since the day when St. Paul warned 
his converts against "fleshly hista that war against the 
*""'," there has never been a revival of earnest religious 
feel iDg without this cnisade agaiust amusements, innocent 
euoQ^d perhaps in themaelv^es, yet a possible fount of 
^™- The prejudice of the Methodists and Evangelicals 
^'^ not more strong than that of their predecessors in 
^""'^^y reformation ; but it is nearer to ourselves and 
more easOy perceptible. In the case of such a poet as 
Cowpej.^ it has a tinge of something ungenerous in it 
which rouses our prejudices in their turn. He who was 
so severe upon all the pleasures of worldly life was a man 
incapable of any share in them^" a stricken deer " who 
hM left the herd, a being unfit in body and still more in 
nirnd for the enjoyments he decried. His domestic 
iiteedness waa not arrived at by a series of sacrifices 
and renunciations of more brilliant happiness, but was 
*liat he liked best, the only kind of pleasure of which 
lie was really capable. And on the other hand, the 
gvMle audience which he addressed, which was neither 
lie highest nor the lowest, but the mass between, the 
great middle of society, upon the vast level of wbicb 
there are neither the brOliant lights nor the tragic dark- 
ness which affect the extremes of life, was like himself 
oat of the way of the tide of fasluon and sucial excite- 
jH f n f- It was and always must be to the bulk of t 
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people, rather a pleasure than a pain to be assured that 
high life is full of wretchedness and danger, and pleasure 
in all its manifestations a road t-o ruin. This gives a 
disagreeable aspect always to the fulmiuations of a pious 
recluse, and all the wide-spread aud oft-repeated strictures 
of the retired and humble upon the gay aud great They 
ave damning sins they have no niind_ to, they are digni- 
fying tlieir own mild and moderate possibilities with an 
air of noble virtue and superiority to meaner motive. 
But in those days people were not sufficiently at leisure 
to remark this. Only a generation before, Hogarth had 
painted those terrible discourses on canvas, which made 
the results of a " gay " life apparent to the dullest eyes — 
and Eichardson and Fielding had revealed such an 
imbroglio of vices under the calm of ordinary life as 
might well have affrighted the reader. Thus Cowpei's 
theology was scarcely to blame for the tone he took ; but 
yet his theology gave it a deeper meaning, and ptiinted 
the shaft which all the moralists bad already sharpened. 
To us it ia the drawback, the attendant bitter to so much 
sweetness; to a great part of his audience, no doubt, it 
was the chief iutferest and value of his work. 

But while the " Task " was in the course of writing, 
alas, there came into that safe, most sheltered comer, 
where no crevice seemed to exist through which any 
serpent could crawl, some of those petty miseries of 
which society in its turn accuses retirement and domestic 
life. How it was no one knows. The vulgar mind 
concludes easily that Lady Austen would have married 
the poet, and that Mrs. Unwin was jealous. Cowper 
himself writes a few somewhat spiteful and petty letters 
on the subject, putting his kind visitor, his gay and 
sweet companion, vaguely^ in the wroug ; and Hayley, 
his biographer, with that injurious "hushing up" which 
conveys a worse impression than any explanations, attri- 
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bates the break to "a trifling femmine discoid." Bot 
the only thing certaJji about it, is that we shall never 
know what it waa. There had been a coohiess shortir 
after the beginning of their alliance, which waiS got over; 
but the second breach was final ; tiefore even the boob 
which she had inspired was finished. Lady ^nsten departed. 
Covi.'per's explanation of it to Lady Hesketb, who did not 
know her, waa that the habit of " panug my devoirs lo 
her ladyship every morning at eleven," interrapted his 
work. " I was forced to neglect the ' Task " to attend 
upon the Muse wlio had inspired ibe subject," he sayp, 
with an ungenerous and petty tone in his self-defence. 
" But she had ill-health, and before I had quite finished 
the work, was obUged to repair to BristoL" Tbe friend- 
ship had lasted altogether abont three years. Some 
soreness, it is evident, there was about tbe breach, which 
prompts Cowper's lengthy letters on the subject ; bm 
that is all we know. These letters ended with a foriora 
boast, that " the cause of so many interruptions " being 
removed, " we have seldom any company at all." Xewton 
had been very doubtful as to that pleasant addition lo 
their life, and the " interruptions " which threatened to 
give Cowper a brighter surrounding, and he was no donht 
pleased that the lively woman, who knew the world aiid 
had kept up her relations with it, was gone. 

But it is not too much to say that all that was best 
in Cowper's life went with her. His work kept him up 
as Ion" as it was in baud ; but the last shadows soon 
began to creep up from the autumnal fields. Out of the 
audden l^ht which had fallen upon his Ufe, he went back 
into the old monotony with a subdued, half fretful, half 
proud submission. His letters, especially to Newton, 
grew more and more melancholy. It is true that tliey 
had alwavs been of a dejected tone, and that he had 
scareelv ever ceased to represent himself to the formei 
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director of his spiritual life, as a despairing sintier shut 
out from God's grace ; hut it is difficult to believe in the 
despair of the man who spent so many cheerful days by 
Lady Austen's side, who stuck in the mud with his Mary. 
and wrote John Gilpin after a night sleepless with 
laughter. Fortunately the blank left by Lady Austen's 
disappearance did not long continue. His cousin. Lady 
Hesketh, his correspondence with whom had been dropped 
for years, one day wrote to him, moved by some sudden 
impulse of kindness, and, with the eagerness of a man 
who was longing for friendship and society, he flung 
himself upon her. With all his tender -heaitedness, 
Cowper was a man to whom one devoted miniatraut was 
just about as good as another, aud it is evident that his 
need of some one to vary the routine of existence was 
greater than it had ever been. " We are all growing 
young again, and the days that I thought I shoid.d see 
110 more are actually returuing," he cried in his pleasure. 
And Lady Hesketh did not confine herself to letter- 
writing ; she offered help, if his circumstances required, 
and he accepted the offer with a frankness and simplicity, 
which no doubt made the matter easier at once to her 
and to himself, but which startles the reader, who perhaps 
has forgotten that all this time the poet has been depend- 
ent upon his family, receiving almost all his liviog from 
the benevolence of his I'elationa. Lady Hesketh brought 
him into renewed intcrcoiiTse with several members of 
his family, and his life seemed once more to brighten. 
He wrote the poem called "Tirocinium," in order to 
make out the volume, which the " Task " by itself was 
too short to fill, and a few days after began his ti'anala- 
tion of Homer ; which showed that his mind was in full 
activity, and that neither he nor his friends had forgotten 
the importance to his well-being of coustimt occupation. 
These two facts, however, which one would have 
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tLougbt would liave rejoiced all interested in him — his 
reunion with hia relations, and his voluntary coramenci,- 
ment of an important piece of work — seem to have 
alarmed and provoked the interference of Newtcn, who 
could not, it appears, consent to give up his supreme 
spiritual authority over hia former penitent. No doubt 
Lady Auaten had shaken it, but she had happily dis- 
appeared ; and the iucomiug of a more permanent and 
legitimate influence gave to the jealous priest — -for 
the character is one, be it Jesuit or Evangelical— a 
deeper alarm. It was thought that Homer, a pagan, was 
iatly below the attention" of a Christian poet, and 
I becoming occupation for him ; and also that tlie 
iety of his carnally -minded relations would do IcIlh 
Cowper, liowever, is not so humble but that be 
ip arms for himsdf at this interference. He can- 
; amuse himself now, he says, as he once cmUd, with 
inters' or gardeners' tools, squirrels, or guinea-pigs. 
A man's mind has been restored to him, and it must be 
occupied accordingly. Neither has he any connections 
of a kind to injure his spiritual life. So uuwarrautable 
ii pretension does not make the gentle poet angry, but 
Btill he has enough of spirit to repel it, A atiU more 
I unwarrantable interference was attempted a little Inter 
'hen Lady Hesketh, in her turn, fixed her residence 
rnporarily at Olney, in order to be near the lonely pni;. 
p was one of Cowper'a nearest relations, warranted by 
ily ties and superior fortune to look after him, with- 
b fear of any misinterpretation of her conduct ; and she 
perceived that the " cruel solitude " of the little 
town was weighing heavily upon lum. Accordingly she 
lost no time in renting for him a house in the neiglibour- 
; village of Weston, from which immediate access could 
■ obtained to the Throckmorton grounds, which were his 
Cowper'a exultation over this new dweliiuj;- 
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place, its " genteel " aspect, its roominess and airiness, 
and manifold attractions, is like the boundless satisfac- 
tion of a cliild; and his letters to Newton on this sub- 
ject are written with a certain deprecatoiy fulness, as if 
to disarm reproot 

But these simple wiles were unavailing. Some weeks 
after Newton let loose his thunderbolt ; this time it was 
addressed to Mrs. Unwin, and it seems to have plunged 
them both into trouble. "The purport of it," Cowper 
says, " is a direct accusation of me and of her, an accu- 
sation implied that we have both divei^ed into forbidden 
paths, and led a life unbecoming the Gospel — that many 
of my friends in London are grieved, and the simple 
people of Olney astonished ; that Ae Tiever so much 
doubled my restoration to Christian privileges, as now that 
I converse too much with people of the world, and find 
too much pleasure in doing so." 'ITiere could not be a 
more painful evidence that the most religious of men can 
be as brutal as the lowest, than this fiery arrow of 
Newton's "doubt" as to "the restoration of Christian 
privileges;" a delusion in the poet's mind which he had 
combated with all his might for years, which he knew had 
its origin in insanity, yet which in this moment of passion 
he suddenly adopts and sanctions, uncareful of the misery 
which it might produce. An(t this outburst was founded 
solely on the fact that the poor recluse had got to be on 
friendly terms with the Tlirockmortons, and that Lady 
Hesketh frequently drove him and his companion out ! 
The poet condescends to go over all this ground again in 
another letter to his angry Pope, which la full of explana- 
tion and proof that he does not deserve the chastisement 
he has received. But even now he does not assert his 
freedom of action, or do more than defend his " consist- 
ency" against the impertijient and cruel attack. This is 
enough to show, however, how little safe his delicate nature 
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and distempered soul were in the hands of a friend so 
inasterful and remorseless. 

Newton, however, was right in one point, that the 
translation of Homer was not the best work that Cowper 
could have taken up. But he was a man absolutely 
dependent upon others for suggestions and starting-points, 
and was incapable himself of striking out his further 
path. It is almost ludicrous to see the little stir about 
him of all his friends, the nurses, servants, and worshippers 
of the helpless poet, all tremblingly desirous of finding 
him something to do, and straining after a new subject, 
while he stands by in amiable weakness, and approves the 
anxious suggestions, but without any motive to set to work 
at them, such as Lady Austen bad furnished. Lady 
Hesketh suggested the Slediterranean, about as strange a 
theme as could have been thought of. A curate in the 
neighbourhood thought that the Four Ages had never 
been adequately treated. This discussion convinces us 
that we are still in the eighteenth century, in the period 
when an abstract subject waa the natural foundation of a 
poetical essay. But Cowper, though he listened to them 
all with so much docility, perhaps knew that poetical 
essays were not so much worth the doing now-a-days, and 
that he had said the most of his say in this world. 
Homer was good steady work, and the " mechanic exer- 
cise" of the verse was soothing to him. He got wliole- 
some occupation, and be got a thousand pounds out of 
this huge task, so much bigger yet less great than the 
other task which had been concerned with subjects more 
homely than gods and lieroes. It is not a work that 
counts for much in the story of his career. It is 
BAtonishing how like in sound and cadence a bit of this 
oldest and greatest of epics sounds to the " Wiiiter 
Evening," or the " "Walk at Noon," as we read it, though 
tbese poema are certainly not very like Homer, It was 
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wlien he had completed this that the new subject was s 
much discussed and looked for ; but by that time no new 
subject charmed him. He had fallen again into the 
deepest depths, and Mrs. Unwin had been struck by hia 
side with the first touch of paralysis, that most solemn of 
warnings. Nothing could be more dismal than the con- 
dition of the faithful pair iu this stage. She grew exigent 
and selfish (as they say) who had been all devotion, 
demanding perpetual attention from him, and babbling i 
half intelligible words and frequent anger, when be was 
otlierwise occupied ; and he strained every nerve to be of 
nae to the invalid who had so often nursed him. There 
could be no severer lesson upon the inexpediency of such 
alliances than the way in which kind Lady Heaketh 
speaks of Mrs. Unwin at this melancholy stage 
existence. The poor old lady has no right to be the 
among all those cousins, and though they are kind to ht 
yet she is out of place and bores them. The story is 
dipped in the very darkest hues of domestic tragedy. 
" Here is a muse of seventy that I perfectly idolise," 
says Hayley, who in these days was half as good a poet 
as Cowper, and very well known through the length and 
breadth of tJie land; but Lady Hesketh speaks of her as 
" Madame," and can scarcely restrain her weariness of the 
feeble and suffering old woman. And thus the last days 
went mournfully on. 

It was, however, in the last glimmering of evening 
light before his life sank altogether in the darkness, that 
Cowper wrote two of hia finest productions — two of the 
most exquisite poems in the language- — every line of 
which is instinct with a profound and chastened feeling 
to which it would be difficult to fiud a parallel. These 
are the lines "Addressed to my Mother's Picture," and, 
those entitled " My Mary." Poetry lias never produce^ 
any utterances more tender and true. They are without 
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passion, for passion doev not belong to filial love; and 
ihere is not & phrase in them, not a word which coiild jar 
npon the most susceptible ear, not a touch that is extrava- 
gimt or excessive. This was the one love he knew. 
Other afTections had skimmed over him, calling forth here 
and there a "swallow flight" of song: this one love alone 
was fully possible to him, the love half reverential, half 
protecting, without fear or doubt, or a possibility of delu- 
sion in it, which a son bears to his mother. The fact that 
he who gave forth these supreme utterances of (Uial 
affection was himself old when he produced them, brings 
into the relationship a tender quality which is marvel- 
lously touching. The two women whom he thus cele- 
br&tes are at once greater and more lowly than he, his 
saints, his servants, his companions. Gratitude — in the 
oDe case visionary, in the other how real — a sense of 
dependence, a sense of tender superiority, mingle and 
blend as poetry never blended them before. Poor Mr. 
Hayley, Cowper's "brother-poet," with just as genuine 
feeling, celebrated his mother, who had preserved his life 
by her miraculous care from an illness which threatened 
mind and body. 



" Twns thine with conatant love, through lingering years, 
To bnthe thy infant orphan in thy tears," 

says this excellent man thongh indifferent poet But 
Cowper, though his head was all confused and astray 
among the gathering glooms, and his heart quivering with 
a thousand arrows, never errs. Any of his true lovers 
who was asked to supply an example of the poet at per- 
fection, would reply with one of these two poems. They 
are the expression of the master-feeling of bis life. 

The last years of all are too sad to dwell upon. Mrs. 
Unwin would aeeni to have dropped into that imbecility 
of weakness which is the most tragic and humiliating 
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condusion to which this sad humanity is subject : while 
he, fallen into the very depths of visionary anguish, sat 
" still and silent as death," speaking to no one, asking 
nothing, dwelling in a gloomy world of his own, from 
which in heaven or earth there seemed no outlet When 
his Mary died he made no sign of feeling, being lost in 
tlie stupor of his own gathering malady. He sat silent 
with wild sad eyes in the Norfolk parsonage, to which he 
had been removed, and had novels read to him the live- 
long day (Evelina for one), finding in them, heaven knows 
what pitiful solace for woes that were never to be cured 
ill this world. Sometimes the moaning of the sea would 
soothe him ; sometimes he would rouse up to make a 
mechanical correction of his Homer ; sometimes even he 
would writ« a cold and gloomy letter — for one of his 
delusions was that he had ceased to be capable of affec- 
tion for any one — to his cousin. All that tender care and 
affection could do for him was done. He survived his 
faithful companion more than three years, hut they were 
years of darkness, without hope or consolation. A year 
before his death an incident in a hook he was reading, 
Anson's Voyages, caught his troubled fancy, and he wrote 
the last of all his poems, and the saddest. Pacing up 
and down in the failing light of the evening, the picture 
of the drowning sailor, " such a destined wretch as I," 
grows before him. 

" He long survives, wlio lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld : 
And BO long lie, with unspent power, 



His destiny repelled 
And ever, as the minutes flew, 
Entreated help, or cried^' Adieu 

" At length, hie transient respite past, 
His comrades, who hefore 
Hiid heard his voice in every hlast, 
Could 'ca.lch the sound 
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" No poet wept him ; but the paj;e 

Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 

Is wet with Anson's tear : 
And [ears by baiils or heroes ahed 
Alike iiumortolise the dead. 

" I therefore purpose not, or dreara, 

Descanting on hia fate, 
To give the melenuholy theme 

A more enduring date : 
But misery etill delit,'hts Ui trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 

" No Toiee divine the storm allayed. 

No liti''' propitious shone, 
'When, snatched from all effectual aid, 

We perished, each alone : 
Bat I, beneatli a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulphs than he," 

\ This is the laat sound that comes to us out of the 
darkness in which Cowper was fast disappoariug. Never 
had a harmless life so miserable an ending. He went 
down in those deep waters witLout even that gleam of light 
at the last, which so often gives pathetic gladness to an 
ending life. Unconsoled, he was swallowed up hy those 
billows. The last words he said were, when he was 
offered a cordial, "What can it signify?" What, indeed, 
did it matter, an hour of weakness, more or less, a pain 
the greater? By that time the gloom had reached its 
blackest, the light was near. What did it signify ? Who 
can doubt that all the ceaseless sufferings of his life, 
all his miseries, some hours thereafter, had become as 
dreams to him in the great and new revelation that 
awaited him at the gates of heaven ? 

His life had been a harmless life ; but yet it liad 
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been full of trouble to himself, and all who were con- 
cerned in it, as unsalisfautory a human existence as ever 
was. But what he failed altogether to accomplish for 
himself he did for literature. He had not force enough 
to break any bonds of liis own; oa the contrary, his 
liaplesa feet were always getting entangled in new ones, 
and at the very last, after his partial escape from the 
potent away of such a man aa Newton, he made a poor 
little dictator for himself out of a pompous village peda- 
gogue, to whom he laid bare all the tortures of his, heart. 
But while he was bound in spirit he was free in his 
genius, as no man else in his generation was free. 
Academical rule and precedent had no sway over him ; 
he went out of the schools of the poets a gentle rebel, 
casting all their leading strings to the winds, not saying 
a word of revolt, but with a quiet obstinacy taking his 
own way. He would not be bound even to logic or 
soqiieuce, but waved all those limitations lightly from 
him, and did as Fancy bade, with no defiance, but only 
a gentle natural waywardness. He saw, with eyes as 
clear as truth itself, what was before him in the soft 
fresh outside world, in which there was no intoxicating 
loveliness but only a modest English landscape; and 
taste and inclination at once refused to bring in any 
foreign images, finding that enough, and the genuine 
humanity that peopled it. He was bold to say what was 
in him, and to say it his own way ; he had the courage 
to step back in the course of time, and bring his model 
from higher sources than those . of the Augustan age. 
He broke the spell of Pope, and opened the way to 
Wordsworth and all the singers thut were being born, 
while he languished and agonised. The world would 
have been a diti'ereut world for them if C'owper had 
not been. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

EOBEKT BURNS. 

v7hile Cowper was wasting his early manhood in London 
doing nothing, and knowing nothing either of the misery 
or the importance of his future life, a child was horn in 
a clay hut among the Ayrshire wilds, in that far-distant 
and^nknown realm of Scotland, which, though united to 
England hy the closest bon^i^was yet almost as little 
known to Englishmen as lany loreign country. It is very 
difficult to realise to ourselves, indeed, what that country 
was hefore Burns aod before Scott No country in the 
world has owed so much to" literature ; and we doubt if 
all the enterprise and spirit of the race could ever have 
produced the prosperity and wealth which is now its 
portion, without the stimulating toiich of that revelation 
which made Scotland enchanted ground to all Europe, 
and has made her sons proud, wherever they have gone, 
to claim her name. Ko two men in the world were 
ever more unlike than the English gentleman, gently 
bred and well connected, but indolent, timid, and help- 
less, and the impassioned peasant, full of strong desires 
and impulses, rash, headstrong, and daring, whose lamp 
of genius was infinitely more vivid, and his place in 
poetry greater, hut whose warm flesh and blood encum- 
bered his way even more than madness and misery did 
that of Ids contemporary. They never met, and knew 
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r little of each other; neverthelesB, their work had a 
andlar influence. The one in hia blue bonnet, tlie other 
in his invalid night-cap, they stand at the gi'eat fjatea 
which had been neatly barred and bolted by the last, 
generation, and, pushing them abroad upon their un- 
willing hinges, made English poetry free as she had 
been before. 

The mind of Bums and hia career launches us into an 
entirely changed atmosphere and new scene. He was a 
sun of the soil, without education, without culture, with- 
out friends ; all he bad iu the world, save a well-knit 
frame and arms strong to work, was genius, against which 
there was every possible obstacle placed, that it should 
not be able to do itself justice. Cowper did not begin 
to write till he was over fifty; Burns was done with 
poetry, and all things earthly, at tbirty-seven. The one 
was a mild and feminine nature, without passion or any 
fleshly impulae ; the other a strong and headlong being 
made up of them. It is strange to note bow they worked 
together in absolute nn consciousness of their joint mission. 
It is difRcult even to realise that the " Task " was pub- 
lished only two years before that volume of varied and 
desultory verse which raised the Ayrshire ploughman at 
once to the rank of poet, not in his own district or coun- 
try alone, hiit for the world. We will not ask which of 
the two was the greatest wonder ; though, indeed, in our 
own mind we have little doubt on the subject, and cannot 
but feel that a fresh, new, and impassioned spirit was the 
natural fountain from which new life might be expected 
to spring. Bums was free by nature of ail bondage of 
models or mles. If any preceding poet could be said to 
be his master, it was such a homely and unpretending 
oracle as Allan Kamsay, who died the year before be was 
born. K the transmigration of souls were a tenable faith, 
it would be a pleasant superstition to heUeve that the 
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simple and genial writer of the "Gentle Shepherd" had 
been permitted to come back again after his bookselling 
and all hia little activities, and to leain wliat it cost to 
be a great poet, in the body — so unlike his — of that only 
rustic who has ever reached the highest rank in poetry. 
He and a certain foolish yonng Robert Feiguson. of whom 
nobody would have known anything had not Bums taken 
hia memory into a kind of worship — and the ballads and 
old songs that are in the air of every Scotch countryside 
— were all the literature Bums was boni to. Afterwards, 
when he struggled, with that heavenly yet not always 
profitable thirst which used to be characteristic of the 
Scotch peasant, into some acquaintance with general 
literature, his miud had already taken its form; and 
almost everything that was dictated by what his contem- 
poraries thought to be better taste, has been condemned 
hy the judgment of posterity. With a new life to elnci- 
dato, and all the primary passions and impulses of 
huinauity to furnish him with poetic themes, he was far 
better off in hia ignorance than the cultivated critics who 
patronised him afterwards, and made allowances for his 
ruaticity. He waa at the fountainhead of life, and had 
nothing in him to obscure that vividness of sight which 
is the poet'a first qualification. That he used a form of 
language which had not followed the laws of progress, and 
waa no longer the language of the well-bred and cnltnred 
classes, waa a more serious drawback ; but that language, 
again, liaa ita felicities as well as its disadvantages, and 
was infinitely better for Bums, aa remaining still national, 
than if he had been born in Yorkshire or Lancashire. 
In short, so far aa his birth and training went, Bums, we 
believe, had a better beginning than, for the purpose he 
was to serve in the history of his race, he conld have had 
elsewhere. 

If it were not a necessity of civilisation that greatness 
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should involve Bocial elevation, and that the poet should 
be supposed to fail in life if his geniua does not bring 
him into the society of the higher classes, there would be 
DO more occasion for regretting the birth of a poet in a 
labourer's cottage than there is for regretting the birth 
of a statesman in a duke's castle. But it i3 hopeless to 
think of persuading either the great writer himself, or 
the world, that his rising in poetry ought not to involve 
"rising in life." This was the grand curse of Burns's 
existence. It was a rise in life for liini when the jovial 
attorneys and doctors of the little Ayrshire town invited 
him to join iu their booses and their controversies. It 
was high advancement to gain an entrance to the iiouses 
of the rural gentry; and when he came the length of 
Edinburgh, its professors, and its dinner-parties, what 
Ijetter paradise remained for the ploughman ? But none 
of these fine things were for the advantage either of his 
art or of himself. Hia early patrons enlisted his genius 
in miserable personal vulgarities of abuse which that genius 
haa pitifully preserved to this day, to the dismay of all 
wholesome minds ; and his fine Edinburgh Mends wanted 
him to write a tragedy, and to abandon his familiar tongue 
for the stilted traditions of the poetry of the period. These 
are dangers from which, in their worst aspect, a man 
is spared by being bom a gentleman ; and they were far 
more hard upon Bums, and more detrimental to his wel- 
fare, than any other disadvantage of his origin. 

Kobert Burns was born the son of two haid-working 
country people; small farmers, yet not much above the 
condition of farm-labourers ; very poor, proudly upright, 
and independent. His father, a man of tlie lofty and 
somewhat stem character which Scotland is credited with, " 
maintained a desperate conflict with poverty till the end 
of his life, and never did more tlian keep the wolf from 
" a door. In external circumstances they were scarcely 
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better off than the villagers whose claim for Christmas 
coala and hlanketa is one of the chartered rights of Eng- 
lish country life ; but in mind they were as haughty as 
the Dogea, holding charity as poison and debt as shame. 
This virtue of independence was the one only point in 
the family character that threatened to grow morbid. It 
affected the manners and ways of thinking of the poet in 
after years in a way which did him much harm, and 
embittered his feelings, at once to those who served, and 
those who neglected him ; but this was certainly a failing 
wiiich leant to virtue's side. Never was there a more 
attractive picture than that of this peasant household amid 
the ceaseless ■ care and privations of their life. Their first 
little farm was sterile and profitless ; the second promised 
better, but there, too, ill-luck overtook them in the shape 
of a doubtful lease and hard-hearted factor. The boys 
hsid to set to work as soon as their young strength per- 
mitted, and Robert had begun to do a man's work by the 
time he was fifWen, Ho and hia brother Gilbert were 
sent to school as occasion served, for a few years regularly, 
and then, as they grew older, " week and week about," 
as they could be spared from the farm work. When 
there was no possibility of schooling, "my father," says 
Gilbert Bums, "undertook to teach us arithmetic in the 
winter evenings by caudle-light ; and In this way my two 
elder sisters received all their education." The kindly 
mother moved but and ben while the fireside lessons 
were going on, and sang them songs in the gloaming ; 
and a certain old Jenny, brimful of ghost stories and all 
the ballads of the countrj-side, frightened and charmed 
the children with her endless lore. In this way, besides 
the breathing sweetness of the homely music, that floating 
literature of simple song, full of story, full of sentiment, 
becomes familiar to many a rustic who is penetrated by 
it while scarcely knowing it to be poetry. Burns had 
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thus the training of a complete system of rustic senti- 
mentv philosophy, and humanity before his mind had come 
in contact with printed literatiire at all. The songs of 
the countryside were his A B C. lu these lowly regions 
there was no idea that " the words " were an unimportant 
part of the performance — that they were not, indeed, the 
Bong itaelf, however essential it might be to have " a 
IJonnie tune." We du not know if there lias been any 
change in this respect among Scotch peasants ; but it 
would not have been difficult to find in fonner days men 
and women both, whose heads were full of these songs, 
though they could not sing a note; and this would seem 
to have been Burns'a ease. The untaught coutinuous 
strain, mostly of love and of its woes, though with all kinds 
of simple variations, from the profound pathos of " Waly- 
waiy " — 

Oh Martinmaa wind I when wilt thou blow, 

And shake the dead leaves fnie tht; troe 1 
Oh gentle death I wlieii wilt tliou come, 

And tak' a bfe tliat wearies uie J" 

the long-drawn rustic fai'ce of " Get up and bar the 
door "— — was almost the only sound of gaiety in the seri- 
ous house. " Nothing could be more retired than our 
manner of living (the narrative continues); we rarely saw 
anybody but the members of our own family. . . . My 
father was for some time almost tlie only companion we 
had. He conversed familiarly on all subjects with us, 
as if we had been men, and was at great pains while we 
accompanied him in the labours of the farm, to lead the 
conversation to such subjects as might tend to increase 
our knowledge or confirm ys in virtuous habits. ' He 
borrowed Salmon's Geographical Grammar for us, and 
endeavoured to make us acquainted with the situation 
and history of the diSerent coimtries in the world, while 
Irom a buok society in Ayr he procured for ua the reading 
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of Durham's Physiei and Astro-iheology and Kay's Wisdom 
of God in Creation, to give us some idea of astronomy ttiid 
natural history. Robert read all these books with an 
avidity and industry scarcely to be equalled." 

Imagine the ploughhoys in their winter evenings 
gathered about the solitary candle on the table, or smoky 
little oil-lamp, with those sober treatises before them, 
reading " with avidity," while the cheerful glow of the 
fire lighted up the one homely room which was kitchen 
and parlour and hall, and the mother's quick cheerful 
coming and going, and her songs, not loud enough to dis- 
turb thera, gave a lively, kindly background to the little 
group — work over, supper preparing, warmth and rest 
about them. It would not have been half so picturesque, 
and probably there might not have been the same strain 
after better things, had William Burnes.s's cottage been 
the laird's house ; there tutors and governors would have 
had all the responsibility ; here the serious toil-wom 
peasant, already growing old, helping his boys to acquire 
a little information on solid subjects such aa commended 
themselves to his sober spirit, brings in an element of far 
higher interest. After all, one wonders whether the 
mother's songs did not do more for at least one of the 
lads than Salmon's Geographical Graminar. But who 
was to know that ? 

Tliese peaceful evening scenes were often painfully 
interrupted. Sometimes threatening letters would come 
from the factor— lettere threatening roup (auction) and 
jail, the two horrors of the poor — which " used to set us 
all in tears;" no separation of interests here, or division 
between the elder and younger, but that perfect union 
which made the family one. Sometimes there would be 
a rare visitor to intermpt the studies. On one distinct 
occasion, of which a record exists, the young dominie who 
had taught the hoys spent an evening in the smoky 
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cheerful faim-kitcheiL He brought with him of all 
tilings in the worlil the tragedy of " Titiia Amlronicus," 
" aud by way of passing the evening he began to read 
llie play aloud. We were all attention for some time, 
till presently the whole party were dissolved in tcare. 
A female in the iilay " (says Gilbert Burns) " had her 
hands chopped off (I have but a confused remembrance 
of it), and then was insultingly desired -to call for water 
to wash her hands. At this, in an agony of distress, we 
with one voice desired he would read no more. My 
father observed that if we would not hear it out, it would 
be needless to leave it with us. Robert replied, that if 
it was left he would bum it." Most likely the young 
dominie considered the raw head and bloody bones busi- 
ness (which surely Shakspeare had nothing to do with) 
would be the right kind of excitement for the farmer'a 
children ; but the future poet was a bold critic in t)ie 
indignant purity of his young imagination. Is there not 
something in these scenes, over which the mind lingers 
more tenderly than if this boy's education had been in 
the hands of the most learned scholars ? And when tlie 
books were laid aside, and the porridge eaten, and the 
homely yet hospitable table cleared, came the family 
service, the " Let us worship God," which, in the con- 
hdeutial intercourse between the brothers, Robert told 
Gilbert had always seemed to him the most solemn of 
utterances. A sketch of family life more pure, more 
true, or more touching, was never made. 

But this existence, though so beautiful to look back 
upon, was a veiy hard one. " The cheerless gloom of a 
hermit, with the unceasing moil of a galley-slave," the 
poet himself says — with an exaggeration which rarely 
comes into his poetry, but is scarcely ever absent from his 
prose-^luoking back upon that stmggle when he seemed 
to have reached the heights of fame, and probably hoped 
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to have escaped poverty for ever. His brother ia more 
moderate, but still with a deep gravity relates the story 
of their laborious youth, " To the buffeting of mis- 
fortune," he says, " we could only oppose hard labour and 
the most rigid economy, "We lived very sparingly. Eor 
several yeaiB butchers' meat was a stranger in the house, 
while all the members of the family exerted themselves 
to the utmost of their strength, and even beyond it, in 
the labours of the farm. My brother at the age of 
thirteen assisted iu threshing the crops of com, and at 
fifteen was the principal labourer on the farm, for we had 
no hired servant, male or female. The anguish of mind 
that we felt at our tender years under these straits and 
difficulties was great. To think of our father now grow- 
ing old (for he was above fifty), broken down with the 
long-continued fatigues of his life, with a wife and tive 
other children, and in a declining state of circurastancea 
— these reflections produced in my brother's mind and 
mine sensations of the deepest distress." But neverthe- 
less the lads were young and capable of throwing off 
their " deep distress " whenever the factor's lett«r or some 
other immediate pinch of misery was a few days, or 
perhaps a few hours off. At fifteen Robert fell in love 
for the first time with " a honnie sweet sonsie lass," who 
was his partner in the harvest-field, following him closely 
along the golden rig, as the manner was, binding as he 
cut the rustling poppy-mingled grain. She "sang 
sweetly " a song composed by a small country laird's son 
on one of his father's maids, with whom he was in love 
—and the dark sunburnt glowiug boy, with the thrill of 
a new emotion stirring through him, ran into song too, 
moved by emulation, and by all those dawning " thoughts, 
and passions, and delights," which are the ministers of 
love. " My Nelly's looks are blythe and sweet," sang the 
fifteen-year-old boy in his rapture in the golden autumn 
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sna'ihine among the golden com. He is not much to he 
pitied after all. The scpne 13 Arcadian in its tender 
innocence, lit up ■with a sweet glow of natural light and 
colour, but no heat of pi'eniature or unnatural passion. 
The little scene in the harveat-field balances witli its 
aweet daylight, its first love and first song, the Rembrandt 
interior of the farm-house kitchen and its copy-books. 
" Puirtith cauld," such as " wrecks the heart," and 
laboura without ceasing — but at the same time warm, 
natural, hopeful life, and poetry and love : a prince could 
not have more. 

We need not linger upon the little literature which he 
added after the days of the Geographical Grammar to so 
many better things. He read Addiaon and Pope in addi- 
tion to the serious works chosen by hia father. His 
boyish imagination was much stirred by the " Vision of 
Mirza," and his literary ambition aroused by the acci- 
dental possession of " a small collection of letters by the 
most eminent writers" — an unfortunate acq^uisition, if 
they had any share in forming his own style in cor- 
respondence, which was always bad, pompous, and affected. 
And be began the Latin " Itudiment."?," and acquired, by 
book, a little French — all very fine things for a ploughboy 
to aspire to, though of httle advantage to him. What is 
much more important, however, than this, and other little 
attempts at self-improvement, reading- clubs, night-schools, 
and educational efibrta of various kinds — things very fine 
to hear of in the case of an ordinaiy peasant lad, but 
very unfruitful when the peasant is a Burns — he lived 
his toilsome Ufe in innocence, in close companions!] ip 
with his excellent brother Gilbert, and in loyal devotion 
to hia home. His early poems are full of the delightful 
compensations which God and poetry gave him for his 
premature toil. When he looked Viack upon his youth in 
. after years, in prose, in the pompous retrospect of a lettei- 
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to some fine person, with whom the poet was minded to 
show himself equally fine, he speaks gloomQy and even 
bitterly of that toil : but never in verse— never in the 
happy unconscious utterances of his youth. 

" I minrl it wee1 in enrly diite, 
Wlien I WM heardleBS, young, and blate. 

An' fifat could thresh the barn ; 
Or hand a yoltiii' at the pleugh. 
An' th(i' forfoiigliten aair enow, 
Yet unco proud to learu." 

What better representation could be given of )'fmtliful 
progress than this of the " happy weary " boy, " sair for- 
foughten," but proud and glad of his advance to bis 
heritage, a man's work ? " He is hardly to be envied," 
Bays Mr. Loekhart, " who can contemplate without 
emotion this exquisite picture of yoimg nature and young 
genius." And even when he grew older and fell into 
those habits of Scottish country life, which unfortunately 
so often lead to mischief, there is no deterioration visible 
in the young poet for some time. He " went ower the 
bills to Nannie," though the wastlin' wind blew both 
Tilde and chill, and the day's darg had been long and 
heavy ; and no cornipt heart could have written words of 
such honest and noble simplicity as those that tell the 
story of those pilgrimages — 

" Our anld gudomon delights to view 
His sheep an' kye thrive bonnie, ; 
But I'm as blythe that huuds hie pleugh, 
An' has nac care but Nannie, O. 

" A country tad is my degree. 

An' few there be ihat ken me, O ; 
But what care I how few they be, 
I'm welcome aye to Nannie, 0." 

Nover was a more luanly song. And the other love songs 
uf this youthfid period all stiike the same true note of 
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sentiment, refined and exquisite in their homeliness, as if 
they bad been the wooings of a prince — 



b 



" Yeatreen, when, to the trembling string. 

The dance gaed thro' the lighted ha', 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 
Tho' this was fair, and that was braw, 

And yon the toast of a' the town, 
I tigh'd, and said uniang them a.', 

Ye are na Mary Murison." 



Could there be a more delicate expression of tlmt 
supremacy of one, which ia too penetrating, too ethereal, 
to mean merely a Judgment of Paris, a selection of the 
most beautiful? Far beyond that ignoble conflict goes 
our plougliboy ; sweet thougli they all are, they are not 
Mary Morison — and his heart has no more to say ; an 
inspiration which the most diligent atudy of classinal 
models or other means of cultiire could never have given. 
Among the Mauchline lads and lasses, dancing wild reels 
with many a snap of the fingers and rustic shout, who 
taught him this highest delicacy of passion ? Even wlu;n 
the sentiment is less exquisite it is always manly and 
honest. Principal Shairp laments the country custom of 
nightly meetings at doors or windows, meetings for which 
the rustic lover will walk miles over hill and dale after 
his day 'a work, aud which the milkmaids and serving 
lasses calculate upon as others do upou the joys of 
society, aa the chief relaxation of their lives. No good 
comea of these nightly trysts to many, and probably 
little good came to Burns ; hut as he sets forth on " the 
Lammas night," when — 

" The sky waa blue, the wind was atill. 
The moon was shining clearly," 

to watch the barley rigs with Annie : or when he invites 
another " charmer " on a clear evening, when " thick flies 
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the skimming swallow," to stray with him upon his " glad- 
some way," and to note the beauty of the autumn land- 
scape — 

" The rustling com, the fruited thorn, 
ind every happy creature," 

it is hard to think of any possible harm. Every one of 
tLese bursts of song reveals to ua the sweet countryside 
with all its woods and streams, the tender silence of 
nature, the "happy living things," which the poet loves 
with all the genial warmth of a nature ■which is in 
friendship and harmony with everything God baa made. 
The lark which 

" 'Twint briglit and dark, 
Blythe waiikenH by the daisy's side," 

ia as near to bim as th^ sbepberd that " o'er tSe moor- 
land whistles shrill " — and allj nature is populous to hia 
universal sympathy, A man with such exuberance of 
tender thought and winning words was, as might be 
expected, welcome everywhere to the rustic maidens, to 
whom it was as sweet as to any princess to receive such 
tuneful homage. No woman at that day, in any language 
(unless it were the Katchens and Friederikas, by whom 
Goethe was educating himself to all the varieties of 
emotion, in the depths of Germany), had such exquisite 
homage offered to her as had Mary Morison, whoever she 
may have been : and it is a curious thing to realise that, 
in aU the English-speaking races, there was not one but 
this Ayrsliire rustic to whom that mystery of pure and 
perfect feeling was revealed. 

The medicine of this fresh and simple nature was 
what sick poetry wanted to restore the noblest of the 
arts. It was obtained here at the very fountainhead. 
As the great world rolls slowly one surface after another 
to the shining of the sun, so when a new creator arises 
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a whole new earth comes gradually into sight before the 
eyes of the astonished lookers on. The native sphere of 
Bums was so nnkuown, that though his mission, like 
that of Cowper's, was more to reveal than to invent, yet 
the surprise of the new country discovered was to the 
rest of mankind like tliat of a creation. A few rural 
voices had indeed caade the air tingie here and there, 
producing upon the world around an effect not much 
unlike that which might have followed had the sheep 
opened their mouths to emit couplets instead of bleatings ; 
but rai'e piodigies of this kind had generally proved to 
have httle more to say than might have come from tlie 
sheep. But Bums came, like Homer, from the very 
fountainhead of life: nobody had taught hira a note, iit! 
had his music from nature, and he took his theme from 
nature. He was as little afraid of tiie homeliest facts of 
his landscape as Cowper was, and as observant of every 
cliange of the atmosphere ; but the principle which Cow- 
per appHed only to the external country Bums employed 
for the inner man, reproducing aU that was in him with 
a dauntless freedom more remarkable still. And Burns 
' was so much the greater poet, and had in him such a 
sweep and rush of inspiration, as well as such a superior 
force of life, and all the added impetuosity of passion, 
that his advent was far more startling and efl'ective than 
that of his gentler fellow. One wonders if they had ever 
met what would have been their mutual impressions ? 
Would Burns have set down the mild recluse as one of 
the unco good, or Cowper stigmatised his brother as a 
rural rake ? Nothing could be more hkely ; and yet in 
his lieart there was nothing that so touched the one as 
true religion, and nothing that more attracted the other 
tlian tlie life and vigour in which he was himself so 
deficient. They were both equally withdravv-n, though 
IL ways so different, from the excitements and emulations 
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of literary coteries. Silence aurrounded tbem in their 
walks, though the niidJle-aged Englishman's was but an 
invalid's stroll by the flat river aide, or over the tranquil 
fields — while the young ploughman " walked in glory 
and in joy, following his plough along the mountain 
side ; " but they were equal rebels to the world and all 
its conventional ways. 

The poet's education was thus conducted with ideal 
fitness, imtil he attained the age of twenty-three— an age. 
at which a young man in his rank ia often a huaband. 
and a father ; for hard work and early independence 
are very maturing influences. And so long as he kept, 
in hia natural rustic sphere, with all its rouj 
and privations, its evening trysts, and miscellaneous 
love-making, no fault, it woidd seem, could be found 
with him. He worked early and late, and had many 
anxieties. He kept free of debt (which he always held 
in liorror) upon £7 a year. As they worked at the farm- 
work he would communicate one poem after anothei 
Gilbert, who is in liis way as great a wonder aa the poet 
himself, to those who do not understand what a poor 
Scotch countryman might be. One of the production! 
thus communicated was the " Epistle to Davie," whicl 
we may accept as the young ploughman's theory and' 
philosophy of life as 

" Wliat tho' like c 
We ■wniider out, we know not where, 

But' either house or hull ( 
Yet nnture's charme, the hills and wooda. 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods 

Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the gronndj 

And blai',kl)ird8 whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will hound 

To see the iwming year ; 
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On liraes, when wc plenae, then. 

We']! sit an' aowtJi a tune ; 
Syne ihynie till't, we'll time till't, 

And siug't when we hae done. 

" Tlien let us cheerfu' acquiesce ; 
Not make our scanty pleusurea less, 

Bjr pinina at our state ; 
And, even should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha Eiit, hae met wi' some, 

An'a thankf^for them yet 
They gie the wit of age to youth ; 

They let us ten onreel' : 
They make us see tlie naked truth, 
The real gnid and ill. 
Tho' losses, and crosses, 

Be leeswiB right seyere, 
There's wit there, yell get there, 
Te'll find nae otlier wliere." 

Tliese verses weie repeated by Robert to Gilbert in 
the summer of 1Y84, shortly after tbeir father's death, 
wben they were working together at Mossgiel, the new 
&nn in which each member of the family had embarked 
all that he and she had, or could do, in the hope of 
'being able to live and toil together. It was " in the 
interval of harder labour, when he and I were working 
in the garden (kaDyard). I believe," adds Gilbert, " the 
first idea of Eobert's becoming an author was started on 
this occasion." As they worked among the kail, the one 
said to the other that the verses were good, as good as 
Allan Eamsay — sweetest praise to the author's ears ! and 
that "they would bear being printed." The writer and 
receiver of the rhymed epistle were both country lads, 
like the critic ; and these were the sentiments which 
naturally occurred to them, and the style that pleased 
them. It was at Mossgiel that he first inscribed himself, 
in some moment of triumjjh, upon the books in which he 
copied out his veraes, " Robert Burns, Poet," and this was 
YOU I H 
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the " aultl clay biggin' " where, aa be sat and eyed tha 
smoke that filled the air with a " mottie misty " haze, 
the vision of Coila, blushing "sweet like modest worth," 
with her " wildly witty rustic grace," and her eyeis which 
" beamed keen with honour," " stepped ben," stopping tha 
rash vow he was about to make to rhyme no more. 

And during the two years they here _^ laboured to- 
gether, doing badly, yet by no fault of theirs, Gilbert 
remembered, with proud and tender faithfulness, other 
days and places in which communications of a similar 
kind were made to him. Once when the two were 
"going together with carts for cool to the family (and I 
could yet point out the particular spot), the author first 
repeated to me the ' Address to the DeiL' " Another 
poem he heard " as I was holding the plough and he was 
letting the water off the field beside me." Tlie " Cottar's 
Saturday Night" was repeated to him on a Sunday after- 
noon walk, one of the few moments of leisure in their 
laborious life, and Gilbert was "electrified," aa well he 
might be. During these years Bums was working not 
l&ss but more hard than an ordinary ploughman, fighting 
desperately to keep his position as a farmer, however 
poor, rather than become another i'armer'a hired- servant, 
which was the only alternative ; and in the midst of his 
toils, unknown, with Gilbert for his audience, poured 
forth a torrent of poetry as sweet and fresh and whole- 
some as the countty breezes. This was not a deluge of 
love-songs only, as we are disposed to believe. Among 
these early productions were pictures of Scottisli life such 
aa no man had dreamed of before, and which lit up all 
S(;otland with an illumination of tender light ; soft out- 
bursts of humour, genial poetic laughter — and minted 
with these such friendly rural philoaopMos, such pathetic 
thoughtfulness, pity and charity, as go direct to the heaA 
Every infineiiee around liim entered into his soul, m 
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door stood open night and day to receive everytliiDg that 
was weak and wanted succour, to admit everything that 
was lovely and noble. In all tlie world there was not a 
created thing which he shut out from Ms sympathy, from 
the " cowering timorous beastie " in the fields to '" Auld 
Nickieben " in " yon lowin heugh," which he was " wae 
to think upon," even for the sake of the father of evil. 
He is like a god in his tender thoughtful ness, his yearn- 
ing for the welfare of alL When he wakes by night and 
hears the storm shake the walls of the clay cottage, ho 
does not hug himself ia his individual warmth and 
comfort, or even draw close the curtains, and trim tho 
fire, like the other poet, on the banks of the Ouse, but 
caiinot get to sleep again for thiaking of the creutiiros 
•of-doors : 

" Liat'niog, the doora nn' wiimocka mttle, 
I thought me on the uurie cattle, 
Oi dllf sheqi, wLa bide this brattle 

C winter war ; 

And thio' the drift, deep-lairing aprattle. 

Beneath a ecaur. 

" Ilk happing bird, wee helplees thing, 
Thttt, in the merry months of spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing. 

What comes o' thee 1 
Where wilt thou cower thy ehitturin;; wing, 

An' close thy e'e 1 " 

ho could have supposed that of all places in the 
bd a fellow-feeling so exquisite, so delicate, so tender, 
I waking under the roof of a clay cottage, and thinking, 
like heaven itself, of the humblest tilings — the sparrows 
that do not fall to the ground without our Father ? 
Cowper was the gentlest of men, making pets even of 
hares, and turning with loathing From him who would 
, crush a worm ; but it ia not to liis sensitive spirit that 
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tile darkness opens, and the silly sheep and the Leliiless 
birds show themselves in the dreary midnight, unfortunate 
brothers for whom his heart bleeds. If it had been but 
fov this one revelation, that recording angel of whom we 
have beard so mnch might have blotted out a thousand 
peccadilloes. " He prayeth best that loveth best all things, 
both great and smalL" 

But at this period there were few offencea with ■which 
to reproach the young poet. He had taken no ill turn 
as yet in his nistic career. So far as we can see, his 
country life was even marked with aspirations towards 
pleasures more elevated than the ordinary round of fairs 
and midnight courtships. He and Gilbert and five others 
established a club for " literary purposes" in their village. 
There was no place to hold^ita meetings save the public- 
house, but the expenditure of each member was limited 
to threepence, to avoid evil consequences. Their object 
was " to relax themselves after toil, to promote sociability 
and frieudahip, and to improve the mind." The little 
Tarholton club debated the question whether prudence or 
inclination should he most considered in marriage, and 
other sentimental and social subjects. They " found 
theraaeh-es so happy" that when the club had existed a 
year tliey gave a dance in its honour ; that is, they met 
togetlier, each one with the partner of his choice, " and 
spent the evening in such innocence and merriment, such 
clieerfulness and good humour, that every bmther will 
long remember it with pleasure and delight." If we did 
not know, alas I the darker shadows that, always haunt 
the rural life of Scotland, this narrative would read like 
Arcadia. When the brothers removed to Mossgiel, near 
M'auehline, they originated a simQar club there, with 
which Dr. Currie finds fault on the strange ground that 
the books chosen by the little society were " less cal- 
culated to increase the knowledge than to refine the 
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taste." Imtigine taste existing at all or any refinement 
in a plouglmian's club in a Scotch village a hunHred 
years ago 1 And we talk of progress in these days ! 
But Burns was not destined to remain in this humble 
society. Aa his reputation grew, and his early poems 
became known, people much above his own condition in 
life began to hear of the moorland poet, and he fell into 
ihe hands oE bis betters, in an evil hour. 

The little town of Mauchline would seem to have 
pos.3esaed, as most country towns -did, and still do, 
perhaps, with a difference, a jovial society, not very 
scrupulous or very refined, but full of a kind of rude wit 
and boisterous good-fellowship, according to the fashion 
of the time. The high jinks of Scott's lawyers give us 
a sketch of this kind of wild and witty company at its 
best ; but even that, if touched by any hand less tlian a 
master's, and dealing with any class less remarkable than 
the wits of the Parliament House, might easily bear a 
very different aspect. In a little couutiy town, at a 
period when manners were coarser and license greater 
than at present, the jovial coterie was almost without 
restraint. The women were used to the absorption of 
the men m toddy and talk aE the evening through, and 
the minister in many cases shared both— unless he hap- 
pened to be one of those unreasonable Puritans of the 
New Light, who objected to everything that was comfort- 
able, and at whom they laughed with furious jokes and 
merriment till the roof rang. The only leaven of this 
society, the salt that kept it from corruption, was its 
genuine liumom' and appreciation of e^'e^ything comical, 
and a nide energy and boisterous fun that was in it. 
The heavy country wits, with snuff lying in the wrinkles 
of their long waistcoats, and an atmospbeie of whisky 
breathing round them, had yet an eye for a. joke, and took 
pleasure in watching the folUes of their neiglibours. 
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Th^ were men sometimea of good birth and connections, 
allied to the neighbouring gentry, and proud of their 
connection, though familiar, as the Scottish code of 
manners has always permitted, with all classes, and 
having their joke wherever they went. The " writer," 
who probably was the younger son of some neighbouring 
laird, the doctor, the factor of the nearest diike or marquis, 
any idle man with enough to live upon, belonged to this 
noisy coterie. Mr. Skelton, in his recent sketch of the 
" Tear One," describes it in his little town as eonsisttug 
of the provost, the lawyer, the captain of the coastguard, 
and the minister, the latter no less daring in jest, if a 
little more careful in conduct, than the others. They 
■were ready to give a jocose patronage to religion when 
this was the ease ; but when a zealous minister, calling 
them to account for their peccadilloes, occupied tJie 
pariah, then the very air rang with the guffaws of their 
defiance and ridicule. 

The first social elevation that Bum3 obtained was, 
when he was admitted into the company of these choice 
spirits. A man who could sing a good song (especially if 
he had made it before singing it), or produce a lively play 
of hazardous jokes, or add a spice of novelty of any kind 
to their vigorous coarse talk, was sure of a welcome 
among them. Bums no doubt believed devoutly that he 
was being elevated to the beat society when he was taken 
up by the Aikens and Hamiltons ; and when he found 
nothing better than the gossip of a clique, and the clever- 
ness of local malice, disappointment, if at all events per- 
3 an easier sense of familiarity, must have been in his 
iod. But it was no doubt a gratification to him to he 
: a member of the clique, and initiated into its 
Kpersonal hatreds and jocular malignities, till at last, in 
litis genuine yet fictitious enthusiasm of good feUowship, 
rie lifted the clear voice, given him for purposes so niudi 
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more noLle, to sing to the conftiaiott of his patrons' 
adversaries, adding sharp darts of hia own to their vulgar 
gibes and coarse badiuago. This is the evident reason 
why it happened that the young poet, till that time the 
truest new revelation of poetic genius within the limits of 
Britain, nay, in the universe itself (with the exception of 
young Goethe in Frankfort), opened his public career — he 
who had so much fine and tender and Immorous poetry 
in his old scrap-hooks at home — with a string of verses in 
which bad taste and profane meaning had not even wit 
or power to justify, or the headlong race of poetic excite- 
ment to excuse them. This was what tlie patronage of 
his betters did for him. From the " Epistle to Davie " to I 
the " Twa Herds," what an inconceivable downfall ! the ■ 
first full of all the tranquil breadth of nature, the 
sober yet ever pleasant and cheerful light of morning, 
before misfortime had any bitterness, or individual passion 
or anguish had disturbed the confidence of youth in its 
own fate; the other a miserable local sqiub, requiring 
pages of explanation, filled with strange names of pfrsons 
we know nothing about, bristling with allusions which 
never could have possessed any zest or flavoir, save to 
those who were acquainted with the temporary and un- 
lovely squabbles of the countryside. A more terrible 
satire could not have been than the probably quite un- 
conscious one which the young poet implied in the care 
he tJjok to suit his style to his audience — to rustic Davie 
and Gilbert those manly views of life and labour which 
would not jnisbecome a philosopher ; to the wits of 
Mauchline the servility of a nide personal attack. Burns 
did not intend any such' blighting comparison, but the 
reader is justified in making it wheu he sees the debase- 
ment of tliia Samson making sport for the Philistines. It 
conlii not he helped. Tho neai-ost aristocracy, such as it 
ae, was hound to notice the local poet. Would that 
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they had let him alone in the better atmosphere into 
which he was bora ! bnt ■ by this time he had already 
begun to stumble out of that good and pure atraosphero, 
into dark ways — leading to those precipices from which 
no precautions taken by others can divert tlie footsteps of 
wayward men. 

It ia wonderful, however, to realise how many of 
Eurns's finest productions were written at this period. 
Even in the objectionable vein thus opened, there were 
triumphs to be olitained. Two or three others as ob- 
jectionable, and with as few redeeming qualities as the 
" Twa Herds " — the " ICirk's Alarm," and " The Ordina- 
tion," followed — exactly the kind of verses which would 
naturally be produced by the coarse and clever poet of a 
village — the man whose personal satires are always 
received by his limited circle with " a roar of applanse." 
But we think Principal Sliairp and other grave critics are 
mistaken when they class together all Euma'a atbieka 
npoo the unco good. "Holy Willie's Prayer" is a very 
different production from the others. It ia equally, or 
indeed, more profane ; but it is the highest kind of satire, 
awful in its vivid reality, a condensed and terrible picture 
which outdoes Tartuffe. The Hypocrite, a figure which 
all the poets cannot extirpate from the world, but which 
is their legitimate prey wherever it is found, stands out 
before us in a blaze oT infernal light. "We are not sura 
even that we can regret the profane suggestion which 
turned the poet's eye upon such a personification of eviL 
This tremendous sketch wants no explanatory notes, no 
disguise of forgotten initials ; the Mauchline coterie, with 
many a peal of delighted laughter, might identify the 
victim, as the French critics did also in Moli^re's day; 
bat it does not add to our terror or awe, to know that he 
had a living prototj-pe and an ordinary name ; and no 
virtuous prejudice, however natural, can be permitted to 
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interfere with tlie immortality of such a poem. In ail 
liifi inalui-er years, when his nihid might be supposed to 
have more affinity with the tragic aapocta of existuuce, 
Biirus never again struck so strong and true a note. 

Bat everything he toucheil in this youthful heyday of 
Lis powera was full of vigour. It would be natuml to 
suppose that these were the days o£ the love songs, and 
that the humour and the thought came latL-r. But this is 
not the case. The best of the songs came, indeed, out of 
the fulness of his too susceptible heart in this period ; but 
he had a mind also for other things. What a varied and 
ineshaustible storehouse must that have been, out of 
which, aide by side with " Holy WilKe," came the moat 
jwrfect of homely idylls, " The Cottar's Saturday Night," 
and. on the other hand, the " Address to the Deil," with 
its ripe and humorous philosophy and tender-heaitedness, 
Milton dignified his Satan into one of the grandest of 
heroes ; but no man was ever " wae to think upon yon 
den" before this young ploughman. And what martial 
poet ever produced a figure more daring and splendid 
than that of the soldier whom this plougliman paints for ■ 
ns ill lines of fire, in the ode which he consecrates, alas ! to 
■ Scotch Drink, the most fatal of all the ills of Scotland — 
"But bring a Scotsman frae liia hill, 

Okp ill his cheek a Higtilimd -ill, 

Bay, such is I'oyul Geori,'e'8 will. 

An' there's the foe. 

He has noe thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow. 

" Nae cnuld, faint-heartod doahtinga tease him ; 
Denth conies, wi' fearlesa eyca he sees him ; 
Wi' bluidy hand a welcome gies him j 

An' when he fa's, 
His latest draught o' breatliiu' ioii'es liim 

la faint liuzzaa." 

there ever a more brilliant animated living 
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piQture ? TIio " Highland gill," after all, has very little 
to do with it ; but he whom no faint-hearted douhtings 
assail — whose rush of fervid valour is limited only liy 
the thought how beat to kiU " twa at a blow," who 
breathes out in the face of death his faint huzzas — what 
a vision, rapid as tlie lightning, plucked out of the very 
heart of battle ! 

And does not the reader see how, as these poeios 
grew and breathed into being, the veil of the tuiknown 
was lifted, and Lowland Scotland, sweet and cbeerfid, 
came to .light as when the sun rises over an undiscovered 
land ? Some one, we forget who, has directed attention 
lately to the place Scotland held in the estimation of her 
rich and scornful yoke-fellow, before Burns and Scott 
wera Even Smollett, a Scotsman, dared say very little 
for his country. It was a land of sour fanatics, t 
peniuious misers, of mean bowing and scraping, and ser- 
vile arte of all kinds ; a country which all its sons forsook 
as soon aa possible, to fish and scrape a living oat 'of 
English prodigality, and to promote their raw-boned 
countrymen over the honest Saxon, who was no match 
for their grovelling cunning. This was the best that was 
said for us on the otiier side of the Tweed. The extra- 
ordinajy revolution of sentiment since (though still the 
old prejudice has left some unaccountable relics) is due 
entirely to the two poets, whose mission it was to make 
their country knowiL Bums was the first, and in e 
respects he was the greatest. His revelation was deeper, 
stronger, more original, and reached lower down — reveal- 
ing almost more than a mere nationality in the warm and 
tender light by which he made Scotland visible r for 1 
made the poor visible at the same time, the common 
people, the universal basis of society — not as objects ot 
pity, which was the tendency of those pictures of 
Cowper's to which we have already referred, but aa 
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brethren, with the same faculties, the same enjoyments 
— and sometimes more beautiful and sacred eiijoyraenla 
than many of their bettera. Hard must that man's lieart 
have been and opaijue his intellect ■who, after reading 
the " Cottar's Saturday Night," could have looked witli 
disdainful eyes upon any cottage : Scotland was the first 
object of the revelation — but after Scotland, mankind. 

All this astonisbiog work was done before he was 
twenty-seven, while he was working early and late, living 
the life of a farm labourer, though he was his own master, 
and with no advantages so called, either in the shape of 
general culture or acq^uaintance with the best models. 
For our own part we are not sure that Biirns's reputa- 
tion would have been much lessened had he never 
written another line. Critics acquainted with the best 
models have given each other a sign to glorify the " Jolly 
Sugars " and " Tani o' Shanter : " but no one who loves 
Burns and understands him will turn, we think, by pre- 
ference, or direct any new reader to these later produc- 
tions. He will rather glean out of the wealth of this 
marvellous youth, through which the poet passed in 
many a toil and trouble, yet, " in glory and in joy," fol- 
lowing his plough. AIeis, towards the end even of this 
prolific and wonderful season the glory and the joy 
lessened, and shame and soitow came the poet's way. 
He l>egan his downward career, in tlie manner always 
too facile to his countrymen. "We do not need to repeat 
here the most distasteful story of the preliminary trans- 
actions between him and his future wife, or the mamage 
irregularly made, then broken, or supposed to be broken, 
notwithstanding all our deeply rooted terror of Scotch 
marriages — the father of Jean Armour preferring shame 
for her to the penniless, and it is to be feared, inconstant 
and unruly husband upon whom she had a legitimate 
fllftim Becent investigators have been so cruel as to 
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make it apparent that the etory of " Highland Mary " 
occurred in one of the lulls of the twice broken and 
twice renewed connection with Jean, so that the purity 
and Borrow of that tale — the well-known Sunday which 
Mary and her lover spent together on the banks of Ayr, 
swearing everlasting truth over the running water, with 
that Bible held between them, in which Bums had written 
the divine injunction to " perform thine oath ; " and the 
still sadder wintry moonlight, in which he addressed hia 
" Mary in Heaven " — lose something of their mournful 
tenderness ; and we are forced to conclude that probably 
it was a good thing for Highland Mary that death stepped 
in, and that all she could ever claim was that pathetic 
recollection. The poor little moorland farm was a failure, 
not from any fault of the brothers, and the countryside 
would seem to have turned against the rural Lothario, 
who already had appeared mora than once on " the stool 
of repentance " and received public admonition to little 
purpose. Even his Mauchline friends were estranged 
from him, one of them at least, it appears, freeing witli 
Jean Annour'a father that it would be rash to put a 
woman's happiness in his hands. Burns's sky, a little 
while before so clear, seems all at once to have been 
covered with overwhelming storm - clouds. Nemesis 
works very rapidly with the poor : in this respect there 
is nothing that makes so much difference in life as 
wealth. The rich have time to sow their wild oats, but 
to the poor man the process cannot last long. 

The poet was altogether overwhelmed by these sudden 
combinations of evil. No doubt it was bitter beyond 
ejspression to him to have no backing of social sympathy 
and support, and the humiliation o£ being abandoned by 
liis sweetheart (w!io was more than a sweetheart, by this 
time the mother of twin children), the bitter thought that 
shame was better than himself in the estimation of her 
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family, and tlie grieved disapproval of his own— seem to 
have ■' worked like madness in his brain." He v/ob ready 
to throw up the conflict altogether, to go to the West 
Indies and make a new beginning on a Jamaica estate, 
which probably, had he been any other mined young 
prodigal in the country, would have been the very best 
tbiug he could do. But to make this new start money 
was necessary, and to get even so much money as woidd 
pay his passage was a difficult matter. In this strait, 
some one suggested the publication of the poetiy which 
was kept in the drawer of a deal table, in the garret, 
which was hia bedroom and study, at Mosagiel. Thus 
the greatest poetry of the age got to hght, so to 
speak, accidentally, to assist the poet in banishing 
himself and retrieving hia miserable fortunes far from 
the country he loved, A curious air of chance and 
caprice is thus thrown over the kindred events, hap- 
pening within a couple of years, which meant so much 
for English literature. The " Task," the invalid's amuse- 
ment, playfully undertaken to please " the fair," was 
printed in 1784. Tlie date of Burns'a downfall, and of 
the sudden necessity for money to pay his passnge to 
Jamaica, was a little later: in 1786, out of the humble 
printing-press at Kilmarnock, in an edition of six hun- 
dred copies, and with a subscription of three hundred 
and fifty, bis poetry appeared, nobody concerned thinking 
of Diuch more than a local popularity, the applause of 
the people who spoke bis own rustic language and knew 
every bank and brae wliich he had celebrated in hia 
verse, 

And for a little while this seems to have been all it 
attained. What should we know now, with all our addi- 
tional facilities of eoramiiuicatiou, of a little volume of 
poems modestly published at Kilmarnock ? Natural 
cuiiosity. anxiety, and hope kept him lingering to aee 
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what would happen before he went away. He got 
tweDty pounds as his ahare of the profits — more thau 
enough for his passage-money — and the fame of the 
little hook " spread like wildfire " in the countryside. 
One or two local mi^ates sought his acquaintance ; 
among them Dugald Stewart, who was temporarily 
resident in the neighbourhood, and Mrs. Dunlop of 
Dunlop, one of the county aristocracy. He was pleased, 
no doubt : but still took his steerage passage to Jamaica, 
and sent off his chest to Greenock. It was on a gloomy 
autumn night that he left the manse of Loudoun, where 
he had gone to take leave of the minister. Dr. Lawrie, a 
friend who was even then exerting himself husily, but 
secretly, on the poet's behalf: and gloomier still were 
hia confused and melancholy thoughts. As he strode 
over the dreary moorland in the gathering darkness, hope 
forsook the young man thus " abandoned, exiled, and 
forlorn." " Farewell ! " he said, with all the bitterneaa 
of the parting swelling over Mm — 

" rnrewell ! old Coila's hilla and dalps, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales, 
The scenes where wretched fancy rovea, 
Pursuing past unhappy loves. 
Farewell ! my fdemlB, farewell, my foea, 
My peace with these, my love with those — 
The bursting tears my heart declare, 
Farewell I the bonnie baakfl of Ayr." 

This was the very darkest moment before the dawn. 
He had scarcely gone from Loudoun manse when a letter 
arrived there from Dr. Blacklock in Eihnbuigh, a letter 
which the kind minister had been hoping for, which seema 
to have raised Bums at once from t!ie depths of despond- 
ency to immediate and brilliant hope. " It was therefore 
nmch to Iju wished, for the sake of the young man," said 
the blind man of letters, after much praise of the volume 
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Bis correspondent had sent to him, " that a second edi- 
tion, more numerous than the former, could immediately 
be printed, as it appears certain that ita intrinsic merits, 
and the exertions of the author's friends, might give it 
a more universal circulation than anything of the kind 
which has been printed within my memory." This was 
enough to change the aspect of heaven and earth to 
Burns ; one of the special griefs in the combinations of 
distress that threatened to crush him having been the 
refusal of his Ayrshire publisher to run the risk of a 
second issue. Instead of going to Jamaica, he went to 
Edinburgh accordingly to push his fortune, with all the 
natural elation which such a change, and the prospect at 
last of real fame and success, naturally involved. SLiU, 
it will be perceived that it was for " the sake of the 
young man himself" that Blacklock counselled this step, 
hoping for a "more universal circulation than anything 
of the kind " had received. It would have seemed the 
wildest nonsense to the literary circles in Edinburgh 
to suppose that this young prodigy of a ploughman 
could one way or other affect literature, or that his 
second edition was of importance in any interest but 
hia own. 

"We will leave to a separata chapter our sketch of the 
literary society of Edinburgh as then flourishing. Tlie 
attitude of Biu'us in respect to it is very curious aud in- 
teresting. Here was a young peasant, without education, 
without knowledge of the world, fuU of Scotch reserve 
and that farmtche pride of the rustic which reaches the 
height of a passion. The pride which is supposed to 
accompany blue blood and great descent has justifications 
outside of the imlividual possessed by it ; and in most 
eases it imposes a certain restraint upon that individual, 
and demands of him some qualities, or at leasl; some 
,' in accordance with it But the pride of a peasant 
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is wildly personal, and iiulependent of every considera- 
tirtu. The more he is coiiscionB of his deficiencies even, 
the more wildly hent he will he upon attentions and 
observaucea due in society only to high social ijnalifica- 
tiona. From the moment when Burns steps into the light 
in Edinhurgh, thia mixture of shyueas, inordinate self- 
opinion, and an almost polemical determination to prove 
himself the equal, if not the superior of everybody round 
liim, appears hoth in his behaviour and in the private 
records oE his opinions. It was no doubt a very difficult 
position. Uncultured, unaccustomed to the waye of 
society, knowing nobody, feeling himself a kind of vague 
representative, not only of genius but of man, among a 
curious crowd of superiors, all more or less disposed to 
infringe these rights, to patronise him, and lessen his own 
sense of dignity, he appears on the defensive, always 
watchful lest some affront should be intended ; beguiled 
indeed, into better moods in the warmth of social iuter- 
course, but ever ready to take lire again, and to resent 
not only imaginary slights to himself, but even the 
civilities offered to others whom be thinks less worthy. 



is a very fine sentiment, hut it is extremely troublesome 
when carried into society. It says much for the kind 
impression ablen ess of Bums's real nature, that, strolling 
about as he did, wrapped in this mantle of rustic haugbti- 
ness, more all-enveloping than the pride of kings, he did 
after all unbend sufficiently to attract as well as to dazzle 
the curious Edinburgh society, especially the ladies, whom 
he " carried off their feet," according to the cbaracteristic 
Scotticism used by one of them, with his eloc[uence, hia 
old-world deference and chivalry. This was quite in 
keeping with his character, N^ot withstanding all his 
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niEtic adventurea, it is evident that a certain cluvnlroiia 
feelinj5 towards women existed in Liiii always, and tlie 
geuLle condescension of a lady not only pleases the poetic 
imagination aa fancifully ri^ht and becoming, but had 
nothing unpalatable in it to ao manly a man. He ia said 
to liave made the remark, that whereas be had met in 
his own class with men as excellent, aa thoufjhtful, and 
high-minded, as any he had encountered in these higher 
circles, yet that an accomplished woman was a being 
alt<^ether new to liim. 

But while he owned this spell, being always too rea<iy 
to yield to feminine fascinations — which is perhaps the 
most certain of all means of being liked by woinen^ — ^hia 
general aspect was not so attractive. He entered Edin- 
burgh shy and ptoud, yet fuU of expectations, in the end 
of November 1V86, and instead of taking a lodging more 
appropriate, went to a "close" in the I^wniuarket where 
a Mauehline lad, Richmond by name, lived, and sliared 
liis room and his bed for the greater part of his stay, tlius 
clinging to his friends and his natural condition, in the 
midst of so many changes, with a tenacity winch haa at 
least as ranch obstinate pride as tendemeaa in it "I 
tremble," he saya in one of his letters, "lest I should be 
ruined by being dragged too suddenly into the glare of 
polite and learned observation," This was only a fort- 
night after his arrival, but by that time he had a list of 
acquaintances which shows how ready his welcome had 
been. " I have been introduced to a good many of tlie 
noblesse, but ray avowed patrons and patronesses are the 
Duchess of Gordon, the Countess of Glencairii, with my 
Lord, and Lady Betty, the Dean of Faculty, Sir John 
"Whitefoord ; I have likewise warm friends among the 
literati. Professors Stewart, Blair, and Mr. Mackenzie, the 
' Man of Feelmg.' " The latter, a sort of miniature 
Scotch Addison, enjoying a veiy great reputation in Lia 
VOL. I. I 
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day, had reviewed Buma'a early volume in the Ltmnger, a 

little periodical of tlie order of the Ra-mhler and its many 
descendants, and this set hun fully afloat in the know- 
ledge of the world ; for the paper is referred to by 
Cowper, and was widely read even in England, 

Perhaps it was the fear of having hia head turned by 
this sudden bJaze of popularity which made Bums enter 
society with such a determination to hold his own. But 
granting this, there seems to have been little to find fault 
with in his demeanour. " In no part of his manner was 
there the slightest aflectation/' one of the bystanders tells 
us, " nor coidd a stranger have suspected from anything 
in his behaviour or conversation that he had been for 
some months the favourite of all the fashionable circles. 
In conversation he was powerful. His conceptions and 
expressions were of corresponding vigour, and on all sub- 
jects were as remote as possible from coramonplaces. 
Though somewhat authoritative, it was in a way which 
gave little offence, and was readily imputed to his inex- 
perience in thosfl modes of smoothing dissent and soften- 
ing assertion, wiiich are important characteristics of 
polished manners," Dugald Stewart adds, " The atten- 
tions he received from all ranks would have turned any 
head but his own, I cannot say that I perceived any 
unfavoui'alile effect they left upon his mind. ■ He re- 
tained the same simplicity which had struck me so forcibly 
when first I saw him in the country, nor did he seem to 
feel any additional self-importance from the number and 
rank of his new acquaintance, , . . The remarks he made 
on the characters of men were shrewd and pointed, though 
frequently inclining too much to sarcasm. His pnusea 
of those he loved were sometimes indiscriminate and 
exaggerated. , , , His wit was ready and always impressed 
with the marks of a vigorous underatanding, but to my 
taste, not cfieu pleasiug or happy." 
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f Tliia was the impression he made on Edinbiirgh — 
that of a man fuliy aware of his own righta, and disdain- 
ing to show any excitement of complacency or elation 
at the notice taken of him. When he "furnished the 
greater part of the coiiveraation," he did no more than 
■what be saw evidently was expected of Mm ; and 
appeared to society a wonderful phenomenon altoi,'Btlicr, 
nsii^ hmguage as good as the best, keeping his setf- 
possession, setting vanity sternly at bay, upheld by the 
keenest inspiration of pride. There is nothing in his 
life more remarkable or more characteristic His friends 
seem to have written to him on all sides, warning him 
against that intoxication of popular favour which has 
injured ao many. To all he replies in the same tone, 
" I am williug to believe that my abilities deserve some 
notloe. ... I have studied myself, and know what groimd 
I occupy, and however a friend or the world may ditl'cr 
&om me in that particular, I stand for my own opinion 
in silent resolve, with all the tenaciousncss of property. 
When," he adds with a grandUoquence not so remark- 
able then aa now, " When proud fortune's eblting tide 
recedes, you will bear me witness that when my bubble 
of fame was at the highest, I stood unintoxicated, with 
the inebriating cup in my hand, looking forward with 
mefid resolve to the hastening time when the blow of 
Caltunny shall dash it to the ground with all the eager- 
ness of vengeful triumph !" 

This anticipation recurs continually in his letters — 
whether with tliat conscious attempt to propitiate fate by 
foreseeing the worst, which is one of the expedients of 
natural superstition, or in real soberness of expectation, 
it is difficult to tell. " Ynu are dazzled by newspaper 
aeajunta and distant reports," he says to auotlier corre- 
spondent; "but in reality I have no great temptation to 
be iutoxicatod with the cup of prosperity. Movelty may 
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attract the attention of mankind awhile ; to it I owe my 
jiresent iciaf, but I see the time not far distant when the 
popular tide which ]iaa borne me to a heiyht of which I 
am perhaps unworthy, shall recede with silent celerity 
and leave me a barren waste of sand, to descend at my 
leisure to ray former station." All this is wise to a 
paiiifid degree, but it is not so altogether diaconraging as 
t!ie occasional outbursts of bitterness which are to be 
i'uund in the still more private repository of his thoughts. 

" There are few of the Bore evila under the aim give me more 
uneiuiDeBs and chagrin than tlie canipariaon how a man of (jeniun, 
nay, of avowed worth, \e received everywhere, with the reception 
which n mere ordiuaty character, decorated with the trappings aad 
futile diatinctionB of fortune meets. I imagine a man of abilities, 
liis breast glowing with honest pride, conscious that men are bom. 
eijtiril, B^ll giving honour ta whom honour is due. He nieeta at a 
great man's table a Lord Something or a Squire Somebody. He 
kiiovTB the noble landlord at heart gives the bard, or whatever h« 
iHj a Bliare of his good wishes, beyond perhaps any one at table ; 
yet how will it mortify liiui to see a fellow whose abilitiea wtinld 
ECarcely have made aii eightpenny tailor, and whose heart is 
worth three farthiiigD, meet with attention and notice that are with- 
held from the etins of geniiiH and poverty. The noble Gleneaira 
has wounded me to the aoul here, because I dearly esteem, respect, 
and love him. He showed bo much attention, engrossing al 
tion, one day to the only blockhead at table, that I was within half 
a point of throwing down my gage of eontemptuons deBanee." 

This waa the painful way in which the poet had the 
misfortune to contemplate that conventional standard of 
rank, which to more reasonable minds simplifies the 
regulations o£ society, and by making an entirely arbi- 
trary rule, covers all the conflicts of amour propre, and 
invidious personal comparison. But, unfortunately, self- 
comparison was the rule of his life in this chapter of it. 
His peasant breeding did him no harm in his ^Metry, but 
it harmed him personally here, more than we can esti- 
mate, setting h jtn entirely wrong in Lis relations to his 
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fellows. With an extraordinary bravado of cynical senti- 
mentj all the more extraonlinary since it is ostensibly 
intended for no eye but liis own, he bejiina a diaiy, in 
which he promises himself to "sketch every character 
that any way strikes me, to the best of my power, with 
nnahrinking justice," " I think," he adds, " a lock and 
feey security at least equal to the bosom of any fi-lend 
■whatever." This was his nnbajipy mind in April of the 
following year, after three months' experience of Edin- 
hui^h : but what his experience was in full, it is better, 
perhaps, not to inquire too closely. The repression to 
"which he subjected himself among liis fine friends, natu- 
rally demanded some outlet on the other side, and this 
was not difficult to find. Men who, though inferior to 
his new patrons, were yet much above his naturul level 
of society, men on a par, perhaps, with the Mauchline 
■wits who had give,n him his fii-st .'step of social elevation 
and moral debasement, held their doors open to him with 
a liotons welcome. He made up to himself among these 
jovial friends for the restraints of the more pretentious 
circles. Two of them who survived in his regard and 
l»came hia correspondents afterwaida, were masters in 
the High School ; but the profession of a sehoolma'ster 
■was not a certificate of character in those days, nor has 
it, strangely enough, ever been held in so much respect 
north of the Tweed, in the home of popular education, aa 
in the other part of the island. 

Bums left Edinburgh in May 1787. A letter of 
thanks to Dr. Ehiu' for bis kindness and hospitality has 
been preserved with the reply to it Dr. Blair is very 
kind and even approving. " Your situation, as you say, 
■was indeed very singular," lie allows, " and in being 
brought out all at ouca from the shades of deepest misery 
to 80 great a share of public notice and observation, you 
bed to stand a severe trial. I am happy that you have 
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sUiod it 80 well ;" but he gives the poet small encourage- 
ment to €ount upon liis furtlier acqiiaintiince. " When 
you return, if you come this way, I wil! be happy to see 
you, and to know concerning your future plans of lifa ;" 
bu S8ys — not a very warm invitation. Dr. Blair, too, is 
disliearteiiingly ready to allow that the brief day of glory 

over. " You are now, 1 preaurae, to retire to a more 
private walk of life. ... As you very properly hint your- 
,«eir, you are not to be surprised if in your rural retreat 
,you do not find yourself surrounded with that glare of 
'Jidtice and applause which has shone upon you," he says. 
It was all over, the lamps extinguished, the audience 
gone ; he himself had settled that it would be so, and he 
bad no right to grumble if his friends assented ; and as a 
matter of fact, it is evident that they did assent. 

In the midst of these painful indications of the 
■jangling of the chords which had been so melodious, we 
may quote one or two pleaaanter points in this brief 
Eilinburgh career. "He walked with me in spring," 
Dugald Stewart writes, "early in the morning to the 
Braid Hills, when he eliarnied me srill more by his 
private conversation, than he had ever done in company;" 
that is. Burns was once more himself in the free air, 
ig the genial influences of natiu-e, and in the society 
of one gentle spirit, not at that moment assuming the 
offensive guise of a patron. " He was passionately fond 
of the beauties of nature, and be once told me when I 
was admiring a distant prospect, in one of our many 
walks, that the sight of so many smoking cottages gave a 
pleasure to his mind which none could understand, who 
bad not witnessed, like himself, the happiness and worth 
which they contained." Tliia cornea to us with a sense 
of relief and happy return to nature and truth, for which 
truly grateful. And here is another little picture, 

mple as a vignette, which shows us how the poet 
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appeared in tlie eyes of a lame sby boy seated iu a corner 
of one of the Edinburgh drawing-rooms, bbialiing yet 
liappy in the out-ol'-the-way knowledge whicli eudleas 
reading had given him. Bums bad admired certain 
verses attached to an engraving : " He aslced whose tlie 
lines were, and it chanced that nobody but myself re- 
membered that they occur in a haif-forgotten poem of 
Langhome's, called by the unpromising title of the 
* Justice of Peace.' I whispered my information to a 
friend present, who repeated it to Bums, who rewarded 
me with a look and word wliich, though of mere civility, 
I received with great pleasure. . . . There was a strong 
expression of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; 
the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character 
and temperament. It was large and of a dark cast, 
which glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye 
in a human head." This is the description given by 
Walter Scott, then fifteen years old, of his contemporary 
of twenty-seven, which -was all the age Burns had as yet 
attained. 

Among the many advices which were given to the 
poet at this moment, which was the turning-point in his 
career, Uiere were several which suggested a closer a])jjU- 
cation to poetry as the future occupation of his life. 
" Your lordship," he writes, " touches the darling chord 
of ray heart, when you advise me to fire my muse at 
Scottish story and Scottish scenes." To Mrs. Dunlop, a 
kinder and more deeply interested counsellor, he repeats 
almost the same words. "Scottish scenes and Scottish 
story are the themes I could wish to sing. I have no 
deai-er aim than to have it in my power, unplngired 
by the routine of business, for which heaven knows I 
am unfit enough, to mate leisurely pilgrimages through 
Caledonia ; to sit on the fields of her battles ; to wander 
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on the romantic banks of her rivers ; and to muse by the 
stately towers or venerable ruins, over the honoured 
abodes of her heroes. 

"But these are all Utopian thoughts. I have dallied long 
enough with life ; it is time now to be in earnest ; I have a foud, 
an aged mother to care for ; and some other bosom ties perhaps 
equally tender. ... I guess that I shall clear between two and 
three hundred pounds by my authorship : with that sum I intend, 
so far as I may be said to have any intention, to return to my old 
acquaintance, the plough, and if I can meet with a lease by which 
I can live, to commence farmer. I do not intend to give up poetry ; 
being bred to labour secures an independence, and the Muses are 
my chief, sometimes have been my only enjoyment. If my practice 
second my resolution, I shall have powerfully at heart the serious 
business of life ; but while following my plough or building up my 
stacks, I shall cast a leisure glance to that dear, that only feature of 
my character which gave me the notice of my country." 

He had been advised to write a tragedy ; to give up 
his themes of common life and turn his attention towards 
more elevated subjects; to abandon his Scotch dialect, 
" Why should you, by using thaty limit the number of 
your admirers to those who understand the Scottish, when 
you can extend it to all persons of taste who understand 
the English language ?" he is asked. 

" In my opinion " (the speaker is Dr. Moore, the father of Sir 
John Moore, the author of Zeluco, and many other books, in his day 
a man of some literary reputation), " you should plan some larger 
work than any you have as yet attempted. I mean, reflect upon 
some proper suhject, and arrange the plan of it in your mind with- 
out beginning to execute any pait of it till you have studied most 
of the best English poets, and read a little more of history. Tlie 
Greek and Roman stories you can read in some abridgment, and 
soon become master of the most brilliant facts, which must highly 
deliglit a poetical mind. You should also, and very soon may, 
become master of the heathen mythology, to which there are ever- 
lasting allusions in all the poets, and which is in itself charmingly 
fanciful. What will require to be studied with more attention is 
modern history, that is, the history of Fiance and Great ihitaiii 
from the beginning of Henry the Seventli's reign. I know very 
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jna have a mind eapaLle of attaining knowledf^ by r shorter 
prrCTse than is commonly used, and I am certain yuu are capable of 
niakiiij; a tetter use of it, when attained, tbau 13 f;cnerally done." 

This was the approved reoipe for muking a man of 
letters iu those days. Thus cultivated, what doubt that 
a tragedy, a series of didactic poems, or any other special 
perforuiance that might strike the fashion of the day," 
coiUd he produced at pleasure ? To Burns, who knew 
that he was already a poet, and liad attained what none 
of these sage advisera could reach to, it may be supposed 
that this advice was by no means welcome. The aiitliori- 
tias treated him aa a beginner, one who had still his 
reputation to make. " Take time and leisure to improve 
your toleuts, for on any second production you give the 
world, your/ale as a poet wUl very much di^end," says Dr. 
Blair— as genial critics say now to a young novelist who 
has produced the first three volumes, which are to he the 
precursors of a hundred. Bums does not seem to have 
returned any distinct reply. " I have the advice of some 
very judicious friends among the literati here, hut with 
these I sometimes find it necessary to cLiim the privilege 
of thinking for myself," lie says to Mrs. Dunlop, when he 
infoiius her that it la hia intention to return to " hia old 
acquaintance the plough." And it is to the immortal 
cretlit of Bunis's good sense that he never appears to 
have thought of taking up poetry as a trade. To roam 
about tlie country and study Scotch scenes and historical 
iucidenta for the purpose of writing poems about them 
for the market, never aeenia to have entered iuto his 
head. He had thought for some time of the Excise, 
which seems to have been a service somehow attractive 
to men who had otherwiae failed in life, or who had no 
opening to more lucrative work ahoi^t thia period. A 
gaugsr has never been a popular character, yet, for some 
mason or other, young Scotchmen, desiiou^ tq malie a step 
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out of the olnss of artizans or small tradesmen, seem to 
have regarded it with favourable eyes, perhaps because it 
required little previous training, and still involved a spice 
of adventure. And Bums does not seem to have con- 
sidered that there was anytlung derogatory in it That, 
or a farm, perhaps both together, the one supplementing 
the other — but not the struggles of a poor author, or an 
artificial trade of poetical manufactures. These were the 
days of Grub Street, wJien young writers went up to 
London with a few pounds in their pockets and a bundle 
of MSS., and flung themselves nn the world bUndly with 
the intention of living by what they called " the Muse." 
This is evidently what many of his patrons expected 
from Bums, and, we repeat, it is the greatest credit to 
him that he never thought of adopting sueh an occupation. 
But all these recommendations, and the moderate 
friendhness which assured him, " if you are passing this 
way," that " I shall be happy to see you," and the morti- 
fied consciousness that this brilliant moment in his life 
was over, and that nothing remained, did not tend to 
increase his happiness. He made two expeditions — one 
into the Highlands, the other to the south of Scotland, 
with companions of, as appears, no elevating order, and 
with a bitterness in his heart that found vent in foolish 
cynicism, and sometimes in reproaches addressed to the 
great and rich, and anticipations of " ilhberal abuse, and 
perhaps contemptuous neglect." But yet, wherever he 
went, he was received with honour and enthusiasm. A 
bitter and jealous fellow-traveller, who could not under- 
stand why Bums should be better received than himself, 
no doubt helped to exaggerate his uncomfortable frame 
of mind. The two dealt defiance round them, wrote re- 
belUous verses on inn windows, and angiy epigrams, and 
got very little enjoyment out of their journey. At 
one house he just missed Mr. Dundas, the dispenser of 
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Scottish patronage at the time ; and at another, Mr, 
Addingtou, afterwards Prime Minister, waa expectai, both 
of wliom miglit have been of use to the poet— but in 
both cases the jealous temper of his travelhng cumpanitjn 
hurried him away. Mr. Addington, however, furnishes a 
whinisicol addition to tlie history at this point. He had 
been invited to meet Bums, of whose poetry he was a 
great admirer, and not coming, sent a sonnet in his place, 
complimenting the "pride of Scotia's favoured plains," 
and recommending to him a philosophical supeiiority to 
fate, in lines which would be cruel if they were not ao 
ludicrous — 

"What though, each laoming Bees thee rise to toil, 
Though Plenty on thy cot no blessing showers, 
Yet Independence eheera thee with her aniile, 
And Fancy strewB thy moorland with her Bowers ; 
And dost thou blame the impartial will of heaven, 
Untai^ht of life the good and ill to scan ; 
To thee the Muse'a choicest wreath ia given, 
To thee the genuine dignity of man. 
Tlien to the want of worldly gear resigned, 
Be grateful for the wealth of thy eihaustless mind." 

Mr. AdJington's mind waa evidently not " exhaust- 
less" like the poet's, whom he congratulates, in the way 
of verse, and probably Bums, if put to it, would have 
preferred his own estate to that of the writer of these 
heartless lines, "Depart in peace, he ye warmed and 
fed," -was never said with more caUoua cynicism. Cowper, 
who waa in no special need, got a pension of three 
hundred a year a little while later. "What would not 
that, or the half of it, have been to Burns ! ' But at all 
events he need not have been congratulated upon a 
poverty which it was so easy to relieve. Such compli- 
ments bear a wonderful resemblance to insults. 

He returned to Edinburgh in the following autumn ; 
bnt his day was over. Though he remained there five or 
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BIX months, he seems to have seen no more fine company. 
Ho was perhaps more at home on the lower level, which 
yet was a higher level than that upon which he was 
bom. It was during this time that he indulged in the 
Benti mental flirtation which produced hia letters to 
Cloi'inda, a foolish episode in a not very wise life. There 
was a great deal of nonsense, no doubt, both written and 
said ; hut then love-letters are always nonsense to impar- 
tial lookers on, and the general style of composition waa 
very different then from now. Bums was always some- 
what high-flown, partly from his natural temper, partly 
fi-om his peasant breeding; but tliere can he little doubt 
that there was genuine passion as well as a great deal of 
artificial sentiment in this strange chapter of his lif& 
The man who wrote — 

" Had we never loved so kindly, 
Hod we never loved so blindly, 
Never met nnd never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted," 

must have meant what he said. But then he had the 
faculty, not exclusively possessed by poets, of being quite 
sincere and quite impassioned in two cases at the same 
time. 

He left Edinburgh finally in the beginning of 1788, 
having passed two winters there, one of them in the full 
heyday of popularity, the other in the cold shade. With 
Burns, as with most other people, the permanent tenor 
of circumstances prevailed, and after the moment of tri- 
umph he had to fall back upon his natural ftiends. That 
these natural friends were men of some education, ought 
to have been a gain to him ; that it was not so was 
probably due to the veiy principle that brought them 
together, a love of the coarsest convivial pleasures. He 
speaks somewhere, in a moment of sober sadness, of 
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" that savage hospitality which kicks a man down with 
strong liq^uors." Still it would be hard to blame the 
"jovial schoolmasters for the waste of possibility and 
character which his 'second winter in Edinburgh seems 
to have involved. In all such miserable concatenations 
of circumstance we are too apt to blame the secondary 
personages involvedj the "bad company" which "leads 
away " the individual in whom we are interested. But 
this 13 poor philosophy. No man is led away whose 
will is against going, and it is fit that each should bear 
his own burden. His poetry had produced him a little 
fortune of about (the authorities agree in saying) £500, 
of which he gave £180 to his brother Gilbert, to enable 
him to go on with his farm, and apparently to form a 
sort of provision for their mother. This, money, "the 
consolation of a few solid guineas," seems to have been 
all his Edinburgh experiences brought him. But for this 
" I could almost lament," he says, " the time that a 
momentary acquaintance with wealth and splendour put 
me so much out of conceit with the sworn companions 
of my road through life, insignificance and poverty." 
Tliere can be little doubt that a sense of failure and 
downfall, and bitter perception that his social success was 
momentary, and that no real cliange had happened in his 
life, was in his mind ever after. And he had derived no 
advantage to counterbalance this from the advices and 
comments of those elegant critics wbo were supposed to 
be the dispensers of fame, It is curious, indeed, to 
obser\'e the similarity of his experience and that of 
Cowper in respect to the criticisms aud emendations to 
which their poetry was subject. At one of the country 
houses which Bums visited after his Edinburgh sojourn, 
he was asked "whether the Edinbui'gh literati had 
mended his poems by their criticisms." "Sir" said be, 
" these gentlemen remind me of some spinners in my 
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conntry, who spin their thread so fine that it is neither 
fit for weft nor woot" The reader will he amused by 
comparing with this epigrammatic summary of the criti- 
cism of the period Cowper'a protest against it. It is 
needless to recall to him how unUke the two men and 
their worlta were ; but in this respect they are at one. 
Cowper'a much more decided and lengthy expression of 
indignation was called forth by an impertinence, the 
alteration of a line in Ms "Homer/' by "some accidental 
reviaer of the manuscript." 

" I did not write the line thnt has been tampered with hastily 
or without due attention to the constrnction of it, and what appeared 
to me its only merit i» in itB present state entirely annihilated. I 
know that the ears of modem verse-writers are delicate to an excesB, 
and their readers are troubled with the same squeainiahness as 
themselveB, bo that if a line doea not nm as amooth oa quicksilver 
they are offended. A critic of the present day serves a poem as a 
cook serves a dead tnrkey, when she faatena the legs of it to a post 
and draws out all the sinewi Tor this we may thank Pope ; but 
unless we could imitate him in the closeness and compactness of 
hia expreaeian, as well as in the smoothness of his numbers, wa 
had better drop the imitation, which serves no other purpose than 
to emasculate and weaken all we write. Give me a manly roi^h 
line, with a deal of meaning in it, rather than a whole poem full 
of musical periods that have notliing but their oily smoothneaa to 
recommend them. 

"I have said thus much because I have just finished a much 
longer poem than the last, which our common Mend will receive 
by the same messenger that has the charge of this letter. In that 
poem there are many lines which an ear so nice as the gentleman's 
■who made the above-mentioned alteration would undonbtedly con- 
demn, and yet (if I may be permitted to say it) they cannot be 
made smoother without being the worse for it. There is a rough- 
ness on the pluin which nobody that 'inderstands fruit would rub 
off, though the plum would be much more polished without it 
But, lest I lire you, I will only add that I wish you to guard ine 
from all such meddling, assuring you that I always write oa 
smoothly as I can ; but that I uever did, never will, sacrifice the 
spirit or sense of a passage to the sound of it" 

Thus the two great revolutionaries made their protest. 
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The one, with wonderful spirit and vigour for so gentle a 
man, in words ; the other with a laugh, a 7>ioi only, but a 
stunly disregard of all the criticisms of this kind to which 
lie was subjected, and all the counsels founded upon 
these criticisms, which is more telling than verbal re- 
mouatrance. Before we quit this subject, we way note, 
what is a very pleasant fact to meet with, that Cowper 
and Bums, though they never met, had at least encoun- 
tered each other in the spirit, in their poems, and with 
mutual understandiug and appreciation. " I have read 
Eums's poems," Cowper writes to his friend Mr. Eose, 
who seems to have sent them to him, " and have read 
them twice; and though they be written in a lan- 
guage that is new to me, and many of them on subjects 
much inferior to tlie author's ability, I think them on the 
whole a very estraordinary production. He is, I believe, 
the only poet these kingdoms have produced in a low 
rank of life since Shakspeare (I should rather say since 
Prior), who need not he indebted for any part of his 
praise to a charitable consideration of his origin and the 
disadvantages under which he has laboured. It will be 
a pity if he should not hereafter divest himself of bar- 
barism, and content himself with writing pure English, 
in which he appears perfectly qualified to excel" 

This last objection was of couiBe entirely reasonable 
from Cowper's point of view, though impracticable from 
that of Bums ; but the compliment paid to him is as 
high as any one could desire. Burns, on the other hand, 
generally carried Cowper's "Task" in his pocket, and 
" took it out when he found himself in a lonely road, or 
in a brewhouae, wliere lie had to wait sometimes to 
'gauge the browst.' He enriched the margins of the 
copy he used with notes critical and commendatory, and 
frozu the number of the marks and the frequency of the 
praise, it appears that the English baid waa a great 
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favourite." "Is not the 'Task' a glorious poem?" he 
says to Mra. Dunlop. " Tlia religion of the ' Task,' bating 
a few scraps of Calvinistic divinity, is the religion of God 
and Nature, the religion that exalts, that ennobles man." 
It is scarcely necessary for our purpose to dwell on 
the after-part of Bums's life in detail He returned to 
Ayrshire after the disappointments of Eilinbuigh, and 
married his honnie Jean — an act for which he apologised 
anxiously to all his correspondents, but to which he seems 
to have been bound in honour and also in love : for he 
loved her at least as well as any of the other objects of 
his roving affections. To speculate upon the influence 
that a wife of higher class and stronger principle might 
have had upon him is entirely vain. The instances are 
very few in which a good wife, or anything else, has had 
power enough to turn a man from dissipation when it has 
got full hold of him; and he was still a ploughman, full 
of the pride, the brag, the defiance which, far more than 
natural roughness of manners, disgust and repel the more 
delicately bred. He would probably have broken the 
woman's heart who had been dazzled by his poetiy and 
eloquence, and liked his home not more biit leas for her 
superiority. There can, we tliiuk, be httle douht indeed, 
however injurious to a woman's pride ifc may be to say it, 
that a cultivated wife, or one who shares his intellectual 
interests, is by no means necessary to the happiness of a 
man of genius. The old-fashioned institution of a good, 
simple, worshipping woman, tolerant and uncritical, is 
perhaps better for him — or, at least, he is pretty sure to 
think so : an opinion in which the great mass of men who 
have no genius will agree. Bums, after his marriage, 
settled at Ellisland, near Dumfries ; a heautiful situation, 
but, it is said, indifferent land. " You have chosen Uka 
a poet, not like a farmer," some one is reported to have 
said to him ; yet be must, one would suppose, have been 
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able to judge, and he carefully records the opinion of au 
old farmer whom he took with liim to inspect the place. 
It turned out badly, however, whether because the laud 
was bad, or the farmer's mind not sufficiently given to it ; 
and he applied to be appointed to active service in the 
Excise, his comniiasion for which had been given him 
some time before It was an occupation which involved 
much moving about, and a considerable amount of 
adventure, and would not seem to have been unpleasiug 
to him. One of the incidents of his life, which led to a 
veiy foolish act and some trouble, will show the exciting 
character of the work at this stormy period. *' A bus- 
picioua-Iooking brig " appeared in the Solway, and Euma 
and his fellow-officera boarded and took lier, an exploit 
which must have set the poet's pulses in motion. He 
hought the guns with which the vessel was furnished, and 
sent thera " with a letter to the French Legislative Assem- 
bly, requesting them to accept the present as a mark oE 
his admii-ation and sympathy." Robert Eiu'ns, poet, to 
the French nation ! The braggadocio was subUme ; but 
an occupation in which such little incidents occurred 
could not be altogether disagreeable to a nature craving 
excitement. 

Of course, this foolish offering was stopped, and the 
sender got into trouble enough to oblige hun to write an 
almost abject letter to Mr. Graham of Fintry, appealing 
to him as a husband and father to save him from ilis- 
misaah This is a very sad production ; and to hear him 
describing the accusations against him as " the dark 
insinuations of heUish groundless envy," is not less sad. 
The wild excitement raised by the French Eevolution 
excuse^, no doubt, a great deal of this folly ; and we can- 
not be surprised that Burns, with his bitter sense of his 
own failure to keep his footing among the great (strangest 
of all contradictious of the theory of equality — for why 
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should he have cared more about the society of dukes and 
duchesses if they were no better than ploughmen and 
milkmaids?), sliould have felt with double force the fire 
of the excitement which turned the wisest heads. But 
there is something wliich wounds us in the feverish and 
ostentatious folly of revolutionary sympathy, conjoined 
with the equally feverish hysterical protest of " devout 
attachment " to the British Constitution, when hia conduct 
was called in question. No doubt it was " thae moving 
tilings ca'd wife and weans " which prompted his alaim ; 
but we should be glad to have beard less of them in such 
conjunctures. 

Before this last stage, however, three years had passed 
at the farm of Ellisland, in which much poetry was 
written. He bad engaged heart and soul in the collec- 
tion of songs for Johnson's Scots Musical Museum before 
he left Edinburgh, Some years later be took the same 
warm and eager interest in a similar collection set on foot 
by Thomson. For these two publications he wrote a large 
number of songa of differing degrees of merit, for which 
he proudly refused all remuneration. Two purely poeti- 
cal scenes, of which his wife gives an account, instances 
of the way in which his subject possessed him, as well as, 
in one case, of the profound emotion out of which utter- 
ance came, are to be found in the story of this later 
period. In the beginning of the October of 1*789, Bums 
had been very merry. He bad written " Willie brew'd a 
peck o' maut," of which Principal Shairp, with somewhat 
comic gravity, says, " If bacchanalian songs are to be 
written at all, this certainly must be pronounced ' the 
king amang them a';'" but as the mouth drew near a 
melancholy anniversary, the death of that Highland Mary 
whom we know so little of, and who had in reaUty so 
much less share in his life than many another, he was 
observed by liis wii'e " to grow sad about something, and 
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to wander solitary on the banks of the Nith, and about 
his farmyard, in the extreniest agitation of mind nearly 
the whole night. He screened hiuisulf on the Ice-side of 
H corn-stack from the cutting edge of the night wind, and 
lingereil till approaching dawn wiped out the stars one by 
ona" When at last his anxious wife (who, let na hope, 
was not aware what anniversary it was) persuaded hiin 
to come in, he sat down and put upon paper his visionary 
sori'ow, in verses so pathetic, that no critic Las ever 
ventured to reckon them otherwise than among the most 
beautiful that Burns ever wrote : — 

" Thou lingering star, with lesB'ning ray, 

That lov'at to greet tliu early morn, 
Again thou luher'at in the day 

My Mary from my aoul was torn. 
O Mary ! dear departed ehude ! 

Where ia thy place of hliasful rest 1 
Seeat thoa thy lover lowly laid 1 

Hear'at tliou tlie groans that rend hie braost t " 

It is of the nature of a poet, and even had he not 
been a poet, it was of the nature of Burns, to feel every- 
thing that affected him with as much fervour and force as 
if nothing had ever affected him before. The other side 
of his inspiration affords an ec^ually characteristic scene. 
Bums had recommended to Captain Grose, the antiquary, 
to include old Alloway Kirk in the sketches he was 
making for publication. The visitor suggested that Burns 
shoidd write a poem to accompany the sketch, and the 
seed fell into good ground. 

" The poem " — we quote from Principal ShaJrp, who 
is the last to tell the tale — " was the work of ooe day, 
of which Mrs. Bums retained a vivid recollection. Her 
husband had spent the most part of the day by the river- 
side, and in the afternoon she joined him with her two 
childr&o. He was busily engaged ' crooning to himsel' ;' 
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aud Mrs. Burns, perceiving that her presenco was an 
interruption, loitered behind witli her little ones among 
the broom. Her attention ■was presently attracted by the 
strange and wild gesticulations of the bard, who was now 
aeen at some distance. He was reciting very loud, and 
with tears rolling down his cheeks, the animated verses 
which he had just conceived : — 

' Now, Tarn, Tom ! had Ihae been qiieiui^ 
A' ptuiap imd strappin' in their teens." 

"'I wish ye had seen him,' said his wife, ' he was i 
such ecstasy tliat the tenrs were happing down hia 
cheeks.' ■ . . The poet liaviog committed the verses to 
writing on the top of his sod-dyke above the water, 
came into the house and read them immediately in high 
triumph at the fireside," In this sudden heat of impulse 
one of his greatest and most sustained efibrts was pro- 
duced. He had neither " thrown off barbarism," nor 
prepared himself for the composition of something great 
by a study of all the best models, the stories of the Greek 
and Latin mythology, and the events of modern history, 
as his advisers had ui^ed upon him. But here, in a 
moment, written on the top of hia sod-dyke, and read hot 
from his glowing mind by his fireside half-an-hour after, 
came something which no critic could mend — which 
critics indeed, in the exercise of a wise discretion, have 
never attempted to do anything but praisa * 

Bums was about three years in EUisland, and when 
he gave up this last unfortunate essay in farming, 
removed to Dumfries, and henceforth confined himself to 
his work of Excise officer. His whole life is recorded in 
brief sums of time. Two years here, three there, five in 
Dumfries, which was the last aud saddest chapter of all. 
He had left all the little money his poems brought liim 
in the cold soil of EUisland, and henceforward had nothing 
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but his small salary as an Exciseman (fifty pounds a year. 
ho repeatedly says ; seventy, we are told, when in active 
sei'vice) to live upon. For his songa lie proudly refused 
to tate any payment, and he appears to have been taken 
at his word by everybody concerned. No other edition 
of his collected works seems to have been caRed lor, 
notwithstanding the universal enthusiasm they had called 
forth ; 80 that the five hundred pounds which he brought 
from Edinburgh represented all that his genius did for 
him in this way. And of that he got little good. Many 
a hard word has been said about the inferior post in 
which Scotland permitted her greatest poet to earn his 
children's bread and to die: but had his friends been 
steadfast enough to push him onward to a better grade, 
there was less harm- than has been supposed in the 
Excise. This seems to have been his own ambition, and 
would have contented him fully ; but perhaps his foolish 
exuberances in the way of politics, his toasts instead of 
Pitt " to a better man George Washington," Ma present 
of gnns to the French Convention, and other such un- 
necessary and undignified demonstrations of wounded 
pride and revolt, made his advancement impossible. 
There is little doubt that he was, as he says, " devoutly 
attached to the British Constitution," and as loyal as 
there was need to be. But he was an injiired (he thought) 
and disappointed man, injured by being poor and a poet, 
and hy the received fictions of social life, which made 
dukes and earls more great than he. It is impossible to 
doubt that he meant no more than this — and probably he 
would have said much less, but for the excitement of all 
those wild assemblies in which the rude wits of the 
coimtryside drew the poet out for their own entertain- 
ment, and led him by their applauses and incitements to 
wilder and wilder rashness of speech. The foohsh epi- 
grams and broken verses which were born of this period 
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(aa well as many most beautiful and touching posms) i 
are the mere poetic froth of a harassed anil perturbed 
miud, and as such should be swept altogether out of , 
recollection. It is not thus that we desire to take leaTe 
of Bums. 

Fortunately he never attempted any tragedy, as hia 
cultivated advisers had suggested : but it is said that 1 
had thought of a subject for a drama, to be called " Rob 
M'Quechan's Elahin." This was to be founded upon a 
popular legend of Eobert Bmce, That hero, aeeoi'diiig to 
the story, when defeated on the water of Cairn, had the 
heel of his boot loosened in his flight, and appealed to 
Eobert M'Queelian to llx it — who to make sure ran hia 
awl (or elshin) uine inches up the king's heeL This 
does not seem a very promising subject for a dramatic 
poem, and Burns fortunately never went farther than to 
mention the notion to his friends. His only attempt at 
dramatic composition was the " Jolly Beggars," about 
which a great many critics have expressed unbounded 
enthusiasm. We ' are imable to join in these universal 
plaudits, and we beheve that now-a-days few enthusiasts 
for Bums care to do more than repeat the conventional 
praises of this wild fragment. Its v^our is unquestion- 
able, but there is little constructive power, and only the 
most primitive daubs of character. M. Taine eonaidera 
it the ckff-d'a^vre of the poet, and devotes several pages 
to the discussion of its sentiments and personages. 
" J'espere que voili du style franc, et que le poete n'eat 
pas petite bouche," he says ; but these qualities by them- 
selves, however valuable, do not make poetical merit. 

' Thcro must always be, ■"a presume, however age and fliperionce may 
modify un.turo, a certain isahility on the part of a nntimn to appreciate 
the more riotona Tarms of mirtli, aad that rolimt freedotn in iDorals which 
boldor minds admire. It is a disability which notbiug can aliolish, and 
■wa hasten to forestal criticism bj avowing it. In snch matters the icadiir 
will judge foi himself how much txa opinion is worth. 
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In tliis particular, vicioos sentiment need not tell more 
thaji virtuous, in our opiniou, and the confined atmosphere 
of " Poosie Nansie's," is to ourselves as much inferior in 
art as it is in wholeaomeness to the country freshness 
which is Bums's true atmosphere. His great effort in 
narrative poetry, " Tam o' Shanter," is more worthy, we 
think, of the universal praise bestowed upon it, thonyh 
we agree to a large extent in Mr. Carlyle's less elevated 
estimate. In neither of these poems is the heart appealed 
to at all, nor any but the lower faculties of the imagina- 
tion. Tam indeed, lingering in the alehouse, putting off 
as long as possible his severance from its delights, but 
when once fairly started, retaining enough of the warmth 
within him to present a courageous, muddled, humorous 
front to fate, afraid of nothing, — 

" Wliilea holding fast his giide blue bonnet, 
WMlea crooniug ower some auld Scots sonnet," 

ia as luminous a picture as could be of the Scottish 
peasant as distinguished from others of his kind, with his 
touch of rude poetic possibility, and the lurking fun 
which is never altogether absent from his musings. 
Sancho Panza would have seen no vision in Alloway 
Eirk, though he would have been as rehictant to leave 
Ijis inn, and would have caiTied as many bottles under 
his belt as any man. But we cannot pretend to be im- 
pressed by the witches' dance, even though Sir Walter 
Scott answers for it that "it is at once ludicrous and 
horrible," The horrible is the merest artifice, and we do 
not in reality care a straw for accessories so manifestly 
theatrical as the " cofBus " standing " round like open 
presses," and the dissecting-room furniture on the tables ; 
a comparison, for instance, with Goethe's weird assembly 
of the same kind will show at once the inferiority of the 
picture. Faust's backward retreat of terror and disgust 
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when he sees " a little red mouse " leap from the mouth j 
of bis pretty jiartner is auch a touch of diaholical genins . 
as Burns has no pretension to equal. Bu^ on the other ' 
liand. Tarn is entirely out of the possibilities of the grrait < 
German. His tonnd-eyed wonder, the warmth of the 
whisky in him, the humour of >is muddle-headed specta- 
torship, not in the least impressed by this " horror," 
which the critics have discovered, is in its way unapproach- 
able. We can imagine liim laughing under his breath t 
he spurs the faithful Meg alonR tlie darkling road with all 
that wild train at his heels. In his tipsiness and pawky , 
sunphcity and sense of the real underneath the imagina- 
tive, he is never a bit afraid, nor does the poet represent 
him as being so. " Tam kend what was what fu' brawly," 
and cared no more for " Auld Nick in shape of beast " than 
Cn\-ier did. This we think entirely deprives the poem of I 
that hold upon the imagination which the supernatural, 
seriously intended, ought always to posseas. But Bums, 
who wrote it with tears of mirth " happing down Ma 
cheeks," meant nothing hut fun, or we are greatly mia- 
taken, and fully attained all the effect ha aimed at. 

Several of his most beautiful songs were the product 
of these last years, along with a great many others which 
were little woithy of his great name, and which it seems 
a pity to preserve at ^ " John Anderson, my jo " is, 
however, fine enough for the severest critic Many a 
glowing image of youthful love he has left us, the best 
of them as delicate and pure in their passion as ever 
lyrics were ; and here the circle of fervid verse 
pleted by the moat perfect utterance of old and faithful 
aflection. 

" John Anderson, my jo, Jnlin, 
We elaiiiL tlio hill thegither ; 
And mony a canty day, John, 
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Sow we niaan totter down, Jolra, 

But hand in liand wi?ll f;(i, 
And deep tliegitlier ut the foot, 

John Anderacin, luy jo." 

The end of most lives ia sad : eJtiier the speed of the 
cnrrent as it approaches the fall conveys a sense of tragic 
haste and desperation such aa are inseparable from our 
ideas of a. sudden ending, or the stagnation of old age 
waiting for its release, apjials and chills our hearts. In 
either sense the concluding chapter is sad. In Buma's 
case it was doubly so : for the miserable feeling of a life 
thrown away and wasted, adds to the almost intxilerablu 
pang with which we see a man in the fulness of his 
powers swept along, dissatisfied, embittered, disappointed, 
out of the world, wliich he still might have been so cap- 
able of serving. Everything in those last years aumiesta 
the image of a wild torrent, Howing quicker every moment 
towards the precipice over which it must disappear in 
clouds of angry foam. He vindicated his better nature 
only by the wretcheilness which overwhelmed him at 
every moment of thought, a wretchedness from which he 
was glad to escape into the continual excitement of dis- 
sipations quite unworthy of him. He had many excuses 
— Ms life of constant movement, riding over ten parishes, 
with now and then an encounter with smugglers, or such 
aii adventure aa that which made liim master of the guns 
of the smugglers' brig — and the popularity he had at- 
tained among all the jovial spirits of the district — offered 
a hundred temptations. " From the castle to tlie cottage, 
every door flew open at his approach; and the old system 
of hospitality tlien flourishing, rendered it difficult for the 
most soberly-inclined guest to rise from any man's board 
in the same trim that he sat down to it. The farmer, if 
Burns was seen passing, left his reapers and trotted by 
the side of Jenny Geddes (his mare) until he could per- 
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suada the bard that the day was hot enough to demand 
an extra libation. If Le entered an inn at midnight, 
after all the inmates were in bed, the news of his arrival 
circulated from the cellar to the garret; aiid ere ten 
minutes had elapsed the landlord and all his guests wera 
assembled round the ingle, the largest panch-bowl was 
produced, and 

'Be oura to-night — who knowB what comes to-motrow T 

was the language of every eye in the circle that welcomed 
him. The highest gentry of the ueiglihourhood, when 
bent on special merriment, did not think tlie occasion 
complete unless the wit and eloquence of Bums were 
called in to enliven their carousals." 

This latter clfisa failed him, however, at the end. 
"We do not pretend to believe that there were any ciuali- 
tiea in the Uumfriesshiro gentry which would have made 
their notice an instrument of salvation to the poet ; but 
so far as they were of use in keeping him to decorum 
tbey fulled him at liis greatest need. Not that this waa 
to be wondered at. A man who, after dinner, was cap- 
able of insulting rudeness to a lady in her own drawing- 
room, was a dangerous acquaintance, and even his best 
friends shrank from the risk. And a man who openly 
committed himself by approval of revolutionary senti- 
ments, by sympathy with rebels against the English crown, 
and adversaries to it, could scarcely hope for advancement 
in the Government service. Thus the clouds closed in 
around him, and there seemed no opening from whence 
succour would come. 

He died at thirty-seven. Had he died ten years earlier 
his reputation would scarcely have been leas, and he would 
have escaped a great deal of misery ; but it is not for ub 
to reckon with Providence. Even if we hesitate to accept 
Mr, Carlylti's conclusion that tie waa the greatest man of 
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his generation, tlie one most fit to rule and command, we 
may nevertheless allow that he was by far the greatest 
poet, Cowper is placed beside him in tlie bead-roll be- 
cause, so distant as they were from each other, they both 
helped — or rather, they wrought between them — the 
permanent enfranchisement of poetry, her right to see 
things as they were, and to express herself as she pleased, 
in whatsoever manner liked her, reserving her power to 
touch the innermost soul, whether she went back to lift 
the mantle of Milton, or picked np a homely medium of 
ntlerance on the roadside. No harp, no lute was longer 
necessary. We got rid of the antique attendance of " the 
Moae." A new life and a new freedom came into the 
language, and the bondage of Pope, and precedent, and 
the best models, was loosed from the soul. Biirna died 
in 1796 — Cowper not till 1800. It would be hard to 
Bay which life was most tried, moat unfortunate, most 
sad. Had either man — he who stormed hia life out in 
mid-career, or he who drank out all the di-ega of moimifid 
age — known how to rule his own spirit, how diSerent 
might have been the record ! But Cowper had the excuse 
of mental disease : whereas no apology can be made for 
Bnms, except that which pity makes for the victim of a 
defective will in all circunistaneea. This fatal deficiency 
equalises all himian qualities, and makes the man of genius, 
alas I only a little more luckless, not better^ than the 
veriest fuoL 
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CHAPTER IIL 

LITEItATDEE IN SCOTLASIl BEFORE BURNS. 

The Edinburgh of Eurns's day is a somewhat difficult 
study for the inquirer. It is represented by a number 
of notable peraona, of whom there are, however, picturea 
BO different that we scarcely know which to adopt. All 
the biographers of Burns represent him as seduced from 
the calm delights of a refined society, into the jovial 
undercurrent of tavern life, where third-rate men and 
vulgar joys swept liim away out of a better career. And 
when we turn on oue hand to the books and periodicala 
of the time, to the languishing periods of the " Man of 
Eeeling," and the weak Addison-and-water of the Mirror 
and the Lounger, this view of the situation has a certain 
support. But on the other Land Sir Walter Scott, and 
later. Lord Cockburn in hia Eecolhdiona, unfold before 
us a society so outspoken and so homely, so tolerant of 
the easier vices, so ready to forgive everji,hing that had 
fun and spirit involved in it, that wa are bewildered and 
cannot tell what to think. Could Mcol and Carmiehael 
and the Crochallan Club, to which several of Eurns's 
biographers attribute all Ids dissipations, have been more 
riotous and meiTy than that assembly, periodical and un- 
changing, in which Counsellor Pleydell was found at high 
jinks by Colonel Mannering ? But then the " Man of 
Feeling " would Lave been as much out of place in sueh 
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an assembly as the grave English soldier himaelf, who did 
not know what to make of it. Henry Mackenzie, the 
autlior of this book, waa the representative of Edinburgh 
at that moment in the field of lelles lettres. He was a 
poet after bia kind ; he had written tragedies, he was the 
author of the sentimental romance of the period, and he 
was also its favourite critic and essayist. Most curious 
is the picture he presents to us. Never was Edinburgh 
more individual, never perhaps was she so jovial Tho 
town was full of remarkable men, whose names were 
known all over the world^and of scarcely less remark- 
able women, whose hmi mots, and whose daring opimona 
and ways, were known at least over all Edinburgh. Lord 
Cockbuvn affords half-a-dozen sketches of old ladies, old 
in his time, who must have been in full bloom in the days 
of Burns, whose strong and racy individuality it would 
he hard to match anywhere. A more racy or less mim- 
mouthed society could scarcely be. 

Perhaps the circles into which Bums fell, among men 
upon whom the gravity of age had stolen, the Eobertsona 
'and Blaii's, the gentle blind poet Blacklock, so iluent in 
verse, with his little band of pupils — and even Dugald 
. Stewart himself, the most suave of professors, a man who 
was good and gentle by temperament, and in whose pre- 
sence we feel sure no riot could have been possible — had 
more seriousness, if not more culture than belonged to 
the strong and gay, and somewhat reckless and cynical 
humour of the Scotch capital. The latter indeed is the 
least Scotch of all his learned contemporaries. It is 
evident that he held an imposing position in Edinburgh. 
To enter his class was, as Lord Cockburn tells us, " the 
great era in the progress of yormg men's minds." Lat- 
terly his house was filled with pupils from more courtly 
circles; English youths with great names and a great 
figure, gazing with keen eyes and all the interest of 
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novelly at the wonderful little metropolis, where intd- 
lectiial interesta were the chief occupation of men. 
Diigald Stewart, however, is far more like the ideal of an 
Oxfoiii tutor than a Scotch professor, and good Scotsman 
na he was, has little of the characteristic national flavour 
of the time. But Henry Mackenzie has no national 
character at all — and the impression of Edinburgh whicli 
he leaves upon the reader's mind is curiously false and 
ai'tiiiciaL It would answer for " the Bath " or " the 
Wells," or any centre of provincial fashion and self- 
exhibition. The Mirror and the Loimger afford us no 
glimpses either of those alarming old ladies who spoke 
out their minds with such daring franlaieas and auch 
broad Scotch, like that fine moralist, a clergyman's widow, 
■who. at eighty, hearing how a lady's good fame had 
Buffertd from a prince's indiscretion, shook her shrivelled 
fist and cried out, " The damned villain ! does he Idas and 
tell?" — or of the witty lawyers, ao little scrupulous in 
words, so keen and shaip of wit, respectful of no shams 
nor of much else — or even of the historians and pliilo- 
Bophera who gave the town its seal of distiuctiom Those 
quaint and venerable figures in their old dining-rooms, or 
perambulating their favourite walk in the Meadows, under, 
the shadow of old George Heriot's Hospital, never make 
the shghtest appearance in the supposed accounts of con- 
temporaiy manners, by which the Lounger hoped to clEum 
a place beside the more famous weekly records of English 
society. All tliat we get i'rom it ia a misty glimpse of 
fashions and dissipations, Uke, though at a long distance, 
the society sketches of the Spectator, petty and provincial, 
and many times watered. Mackenzie was the first to 
give a really generous and discerning criticism of Bums, 
putting him at once in his right place as a poet, which 
is infinitely to his credit; but though he was the recog- 
nised exponent of literature and society at tlie time, he 
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gives \i3 not a single indieatioa of any society into wliieh 
it could have been worth the ploughman's while to 
appear at all. 

This ciu-iou3 deficiency is scarcely comprehensible, 
unless from the ambition Mackenzie had to spread his 
Lowngir beyond Edinburgh, and the sense that Scotland 
was still a barbarous and unknown country to the larger 
minds of English readers. When we remember that he 
actually adds a glossary to the "Address to a Mouse," 
quoted in his article on Bums, as if that "good broad 
Scotch " which was spoken by so many of the best people 
in Edinbui^h was unknown to the delicate ears of his 
hearers, we feel that elegant fiction can go no farther; it is 
as odd as any other affectation of the " Frecietise " period. 
"Even in Scotland the provincial dialect which Ramsay 
and be {Bnrus) have used is now read with a difficulty 
which greatly damps the pleasure of the reader," he says. 
Ihe natural result from this is that Mackenzie's sketches, 
professedly of Scotland, are aa little like Scotland as they 
are like Germany. They are of no country under the 
enn. They are of that vague typical region invented by 
Addison, which is filled by examples of all the virtues 
and vices, and where a perpetual crusade against the 
fashion and its vagaries is the chief spur of existence. 
Marjory Mushroom comes to town j she has her head 
turned with new dresses and high tSles and feathera, is 
persuaded to paint, and meets a great many tempters to 
folly in the shape of fine ladies and fine gentlemen — 
and coming home again is wretched, and fills the heads 
of all the Misses Homespun with illegitimate longings. 
Or Mrs. Careful describes how, occupied like Virtue's 
self in teachiog her Kttle girls, she is interrupted by in- 
numerable callers, who spoil her morning. Or it is the 
Btoiy of Eudocius and Clitander which edifies the reader ; 
or Colonel Caustic, who is a weak imitation of Sir Roger 
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de Coverloy, represents cMvalry and all the Graces, with 
a great many indignant and sarcastic remarks upon the 
inferiority of everything iu the present to everything m 
the past An Addison of Tiinbridge Wells, doing all he 
can to ignore the fact that his assemblies and plays are 
not the real resorts of fasliion, but yet with no more differ- 
ence in hia tone than the heavier atmosphere of Kent 
necessitated, might have written just such moralities. 
Here and there, with a breath of regret, he owns, indeed, 
that Edinburgh as a fashionable centre is not the chief 
of cities. " There is a sort of classic privilege in the 
very names of the places in London which does not ex- 
tend to those of Edinburgh," he says. " The Canongate 
is almost as long as the Strand, but it will not bear tlte 
comparison upon paper; and Blackfriars Wynd can never 
vie with Dniry Lane." The Canongate is one of the 
grandest old streets in Europe, and was still at that 
period, whatever its sanitary conditions may have been, 
the abode of the remnants of those great people for whom 
its stately houses were built, and it is amusing to hear 
that it is not to be compared to the Strand, This is 
very like Mrs. Hardcastle's speech in the play, when she 
asks, with regretful humility yet pride. How can any one 
have a manner who lias never seen " the Pantheon, the 
Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and such places, where 
nobility chiefly resort ?" 

Just BO the Edinburgh critic s^ha yet smiles, with 
an underlying consciousness that, after aU, he is almost 
as fine a gentleman as those who flourished their canes 
in the Mall, or frequented the most classic of cotfee- 
rooms. Yet those featureless and uncharacteristic £ablea 
were produced by Mackenzie and his coadjutors in tha 
very heart of that merry, noisy, somewhat rough, profane, 
and convivial Edinburgh, which was, perhaps, the most 
individual of all local societies. They had their head- 
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quarters in Creech's shop, in the house once inhabited 
by Allan Eamsay, upon the brow of the hill, close to the 
spot once occupied by the old town cross, where in tlie 
afternoons all the town came out, to walk aboiit the open 
space and listen to the bell-ringing, for want of a better 
entertainment; or rather to enjoy their jokes, which 
were more funny than refined, and their gossip, which 
was full of audacious freedom. To think that the " Man 
of Feeling" could have looked out daily upon this jovial 
crowd, and perhaps gone afterwards for his dish of tea to 
the close on tiie Castle Hill, where Mrs, Cockburn re- 
ceived Bums with entliuaiaam, and where there were 
dances and junketings " nine couples on the floor " of the 
small drawing-room, and "the bairns vastly happy;" 
and many an old Scotch song and new anonymous ditty, 
in cunning imitation of the old, was made and sung — 
and yet have nothing but Mushrooms and Homespuns to 
talk about in his commentary on society ! Perhaps he 
sfaook hands, on his way, with John Clerk of Eldin or 
Heniy Erskine, broad Scots and broad jokers both, or 
robbed shoulders with old Miss Suph Johnstone, the 
amazon of the day, whose song, " Eh ! quo' the tod, it's a 
braw licht nicht," proves what her dialect was. He 
cotdd not move a step, indeed, this elegant disciple of 
Addison and Eousseau, without having his ears offended 
with the vigorous vowels and gutturals, the daring wit, 
and audacious talk, of a community as strong as unre- 
sti&med, as profane and as convivial as ever made a town 
meny ; and yet he gives us a glossary of Burns, and sets 
before ua a gallery of pastels, swains, and nymphs, and 
conventional rustics and fine ladies, as his contribution to 
the satirical and sentimental history of his time. 

This is all the more curious tliat Henry Mackenzie was 
no impostor, but really knew society, and was himself an 
important figure, none better known iu Edinburgh, where 
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he lived to our own days, a highly respectable and re- 
spected townsman, bearing the romantic title of his prin- 
cijial work to his grave. " The Man of Feeling," which 
is a very mild dilution of the sentimentalism of the time, ^ 
with a good deal of Sterae in it, and a good deal of J 
Eousseau, is not without some prettiness of compositiqi 
and even occasional just remark. Perhaps it 
certain pride in tlie thought that Scotland had here pre 
dueed an elegant moralist of her own to rival her ricliai 
and greater neighbour, who up to this time had beem 
unquestionably in advance of her in this as in most othe! 
depai'tments of literature, which gave to the work 
unusual popularity. However it may pique our patriobi 
istu to say so, it is no doubt true that Scotland, 1 
every junior partner in a great historical union, 
always had a most lively jealousy of her wealthy sistea 
and delighted in nothing so much as in the ability t 
hold her own in all peaceful conte.st3 of arts or lettera.1 
While neither Bums nor Scott existed, Henry Mackenzie 
was always something : and perhaps it pleased the jocund 
little capital all the better that he stood up to the adver- 
sary oil his own groimd, giving her a Lounger of her own 
in emulation of all the Spectators and Ramblers, than if 
he had stiuck out the fresh vein of lier own humours and 
oddities, which was happily reserved for a more potent ' 
magician. There is nothing of what in these modern , 
days of slang we call " bumptiousness " in the " 
Feeling." He is too well-bred to throw down his glovfffl 
to the potentates over the Border. He prefers, withi 
plausible elegance, to prove that there it no manner ( 
dift'erence between them. In early youth, indeed, hm 
was seduced into one or two attempts to copy the ol<i 
Scotch bEdlad, that effort of industry being popiilar at thai 
time. But his ballads had never been battled over, lika ] 
Hardyknute and Sir Patrick Speus, and are very inferior J 
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productions — while tha didactic veise, into wliich he 
flowed inevitably afterwards, is as full of reference to the 

ordinary subjects of "town," as if tlie poet had never 
issued from within the sound of Bow BelLs. When he 
describes the houses of the great, it is a town mansion 
which is hia model, with " giaut knocker " and powdered 
footmau ; when he rhymes his harmless fable about 
Truth and Business, it is a cockney in " a neat-built 
country box " — 

" So near, that with an eaay ride, 
A man uiaj breakfiist in Cbcapaido " — 

who ia his model of the latter quality. The fashionable 
auction where " Sir Lappet " hurries in his " papillota," 
chattering politics and bric-a-brac— 

" The Queen of Denmark— there's a fipired bowl, 
The marquis writes rae that the Tiiesday'it poll — 
What gewgaw tilings ! your Rlass, my lord ; are thesa, 
Oh miserably vuli,Tir ! not Chinese 1" 

and all the Laelios and Lamias, the city turtle, the dissi- 
pations of the great, are all imitations and antiquated 
imitations, the fasliion taking some time to travel from 
London to Edinburgh. The "Man of Feeling " has to 
deal with peasants of romantic nature and the finest 
sentiraeuta, and with unfortunates upon the streets 
who are as delicate and refined as any princess, and 
whose betrayal into vice has every machination of vil- 
lainy to excuse it; who are, indeed, only the more 
immaculate and interesting from having sinned. The 
benefactor and hero is a gentle youth, who lives but to 
do good, and be loved, and who, after an unfortunate 
interval of doubt as to the affections of the matchless 
maiden whom he has chosen, dies of the joy of hearing 
that she loves him ! This is iudeed a superfine hero, 
BOd everything he Bays and does is equally delicate and 
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irreproachable. The " Man of the World " which fol- 
lowed, aud which is equally line, hut much more objec- 
tionable, has a mixture o£ llichardson in hia worst 
peculiarities, the hairbreadth escapes of Pamela, over and 
over repeated — and not always escapes : with an absence 
both of wit and nature which takes all possible right of 
existing from such detestable comphcationa. Julia de 
Eoubign^ is a poor little shadow from the other Julia 
of the Nouvelle Heloiae. So sapless, imitative, and arti- 
ficial were the productions wliich held the palm of 
literary achievement in the capital of Scotland, when 
Burns, eager, yet proud, distrustful, and suspicious, hold- 
ing himself on his guard like some herald, or bearer of a 
flag of truce in an enemy's country, appeared to tlie 
wonder and admiration, yet doubt and alarm, of the old 
Bovereigns of literature. The honour that remains to the 
" Man of Feeling" ia that he had diaciimination and 
sense enough to give hia word of praise, and that with 
no stinted hand, to the ploughman poet. 

The other correct and regular poet of the time was 
Dr. Blacklock, who also, to hia great credit, at once 
recognised and applauded the new light. His poetry is 
of the same smooth and characterless description, but hia 
story ia a touching one ; he was blind from hia infancy, 
but was so kindly guarded and served both by relations 
and friends that, though without means of liis own, he 
acquired a claaaieal education, or at least enough of it to 
quaUfy him for the Church of Scotland, not much more 
exacting then than waa the Church of England when she 
received Crabbe with nothing but a little Latin into her 
bosom. He got a living, but hia parishioners were not 
satisfied with their blind pastor, and after an interval of 
discomfort he left them in the hands of a substitute, 
reserving some portion of tlie stipend to live upon, and 
with this came to Edinburgh, where he received into bia 
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ionse joung men attending the University, and was him- 
self received into the genial society of the place. He pot 
s good and tender wife notwithstanding his blindness, 
andagreat deal of that respect mingled with couipassion, 
wiich a man, so heavily burdened in the way of life, 
almost invariably inspires, but which perhaps is always a 
half-humiliating sympathy. Poems with such titles as 
" Ode to Aurora on Mehiaa's Birthday," " Ode to a Young 
Gentleman bound for Guinea," etc., sufficiently indicate 
the character of his verses. In the short memoir which 
we have of him, written by Mackenzie, there are a great 
many special quotations made, and lines selected, to show 
that, notwithstanding his blindness, he was capable of 
describing nature. This, of course, must have been simply 
in imitation of the lavish colours, the purple evenings 
and rasy mornings of the poets : but there is a pathetic 
correctness in his enumeration of the yellow crocuses and 
purple hyacinths, which touches the heart. He was a 
good man, and, considering his infirmity, prosperous and 
fortunate. But the consciousness of this disability 
appears to have kept him somewhat sad, and his later 
Hfe seems to have been touched with melancholy from a 
yeiy natural cause. " Some of his later poenis express a 
chagrin, though not of an ungentle sort, at the supposed 
failure of his imaginative powers ; or," " the Man of 
Feeling" adds, "at the fastidiousness of modem times, 
which he despaired to please." Poor gentle poet l-^his 
" Muse," his gift of " Song," had been the sole ground 
upon which he had risen into local reputation ; and there 
are few more moving occasions for at least a sentimental 
sympathy. We feel with him, even if we smOe at the 
hot but weak indignation with which he stigmatises the 
new standards — standards, alas 1 which he could never 
come up to, and which settled his fate. 
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" Such were bia «ITortB, Boch his cold reward, 
Whom once thy partial ttnt^e pronnimced a baid. 
Exviiraive un Ihe getitle galeit of sprini,' 
He rov'd, while favour inp'd hii tiiuid wing, 
Exhausted genius now no tuore inspires ; 
But mourns abortive hopes and faded fires. 
The short'lived wreath, which once his lemples graced. 
Fades at the sickly breath of equeaniish taste, 
Whiltt darker days his fainting flames i nun tire 
In cheerless gloom, and winter premature." 

Again we say poor poet! Ha had aa miich right to 
call the new influences which condemned his old-fashioned 
rigid verse, " a squeamish taste," as thev had to break 
up the foundations and scatter the waning honours of 
that lingering, feeble superstructure, which had been 
elongated like a bouse of cards upon the system of Pope. 
He showed his insight above any of the other tuneful 
brethren by recognising that his day was over, and his 
laurels incapable of supporting that " sickly breath." 
These discontented verses are the swansong of the ending 
age. " The Man of Feeling " was conscious, for his own 
part, of no such failura 

At the same time there existed in Old Eilinburgh, in 
the very region where floimshed the Mirror and the 
Lounger, and all their far-fetched conventionalisms, a true 
and generous little concert of songs rising from various 
quarters, which handed on a better tradition, from Allan 
Eamsay, whose pastoral strain, if not without affectation, 
had rung true and clear, down to Burns. They were 
chiefly women, ladies of the best blood and breeding, who 
performed this genial ofBce, with little parade, and more 
enjoyment than fame. " The grand old ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens," as Coleridge calls it, was, all authorities 
are now agreed in saying, an innocent forgery, and 
written by Lady "VVardlaw, who was the author of several 
otlier mock-antique ballads, which, however, were not 
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mock poetry, but worthy the place they attained. Miss 
Jean Elliot prndnced one of the versions of the " Flowers 
of the Forest," Mra. Cockhurn another : while Lady Anne 
Lindsay gave ns the exquisite and patlietic little romance 
of " Auld Eobin Gray." a ballad so true to the soil, so 
pure and tender in sentiment, that its genuine truth and 
nature make all the artilicial features of the surrounding 
literatui'e look more false than ever — 

" Oh, Indy nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where gat ye that heroic measure ( " 

How was it that art. so true yet so simple, could exist 
in HO many obscure corners, while the false and bedizened 
artifice whicli took her place sat in the high places, and 
■was constituted the judge of everything ? This is one of 
the curious circumstances in literary history which it ia 
difficult to explain, except from the fact that the frost 
stiffens with a kind of desperation the moment before the 
south winds begin to blow, and the ice chains to melt 
8way. Behind backs, out of the reach of the critics, 
Edinburgh no doubt laughed in her sleeve at the " Man 
of Feeling." But Scotland has always cherished such 
songs as these in her heart They breathed about the 
country far and wide, and were known and sung long 
before they were printed, the national genius for song 
having survived everything; and it was appropriate that 
through this homely channel the revival should come. 
What does Mr. Carlyle say: "The smallest cranny through 
which a great soul ever shone " ? But when he said 
this, he forgot what we do not doubt he very well knows,' 
all that song has been to Scotland since that speech was 
made about the making of laws and the making of 
ballads. Song, or rather Songs: the word in the plural 

a before the loss o( Scotland's Idat great 
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has perhaps a somewhat different meaniug, not that of a 
melody only, which might please the hearers almost as 
much if Do-re-tiii were the ayllahles employed to give it 
utterance, hut an art which was poetry, at least as much , 
as music, and into which thousands entered with enjoy- 
ment for the sake chiefly of tlie beautiful " words." This 
dbtiuction is perhaps worth the consideration of the 
student. Ballads like " Auld Robin Gray," songs like the 
" Flowers of the Forest," were a great deal more than 
music ; the simple old tune " set '' to each was little more 
than the breath which carried the poetry into many a 
melting heart. This mingled faculty, half one art, half 
I the other, was never extinguished, and always independent 
[ of the verse-maker' a elaborate rules. It was the breath 
of life in old Scotland. "When the " Man of Feeling " 
reigned in artificial and tottering state, these collections 
of songs, unnoted messengers, flew about the country to 
which they were indigenous, keeping up in it a soul of 
fresh and natural sentiment when there was little else to 
do so — a fact which made it more appropriate than any 
one has cared to acknowledge that the new power in 
literature in the north, the new poet, should take by 
nature to tliis national medium, the art his country has 
always loved. 



Hbrbt Mackeheie, the Man of feeling, bom 1745; died 1831 1 
published his chief work 1771. 



Thouab Blacklock, bom 1721 ; died 1791 ; published v 
if poenu 174S. 




CHAPTER rV. 

GEORGE CRABBE. 

At tlie very time when the two unconscious revolution- 
aries who have occupied our time so long were loosing 
the bands and opening the prison gat^a of poetrj-, and, 
with her, of literature in general, there was happening at 
the same momeut one of those curious returns upon old 
customs, which so often give a whimsical variety to a 
great movement. It would he amias to say that Crabbe 
had no part in the new revolution. He whose themea 
are so severely chosen from annals unknown to the 
Graces, and whose stern submission to fact deapened and 
strengthened what we may call the imaginative realism 
of his great contemporaries, had bis full part in the 
destruction of those attenuated canons of literary art, 
which were no longer capable of restraining the impulse 
of the new life ; hut nothing could be more entirely in 
accordance with all the conventional laws of a poet's 
stm^le, and final acceptance by the world, than the early 
facts of his history. All that was ever written of Grub 
Street comes true in his tale of misery and aspiration. 
He is at his outset the very poet of Hogarth, the 
philosophical vagabond of Goldsmith, the poor author 
whose image it is so hard to dissociate even from the 
hard-working and well-to-do literature of to-day. While 
Cowper was roaming gently and legitimately, yet, so far 
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as contemporaiy opinion went, wiJdly enough by all the 
wiudings af the Ouse, patronless, and indifferent to eveiy- 
thing but tlie diversion of his own distracted spirit ; and 
Bums bringing out through a local printer, and for local 
gratification, his first modest volume — Crabbe was starv- 
ing in London, writing letter al'ter letter to one magnate 
after another, in hopes of being picked up out of his 
garret, and on tlie strength of approbation from some 
acknowledged authoril-y, finding himself at last on the 
way to fame, There could not be a more curious differ- 
ence — all the more as Johnson and his supporters had 
thrown cold water on Grub Street, and all but pulled 
down the great Dagon of patronage. New ideas, how- 
ever, travel slowly, and perhaps tiie sou of the rough 
SuQblk " Saltmaster," half-official, half- fisher man, was not 
aware tliat the patran, as a lit-erary institution, had got 
his deathblow. To him London was still a place where 
the streets were paved with gold — where genius was 
understood, and poetry a sort of " Open Sesame " to every 
noble door. The contrast is extraordinary — and it 
becomes all the more marked from the fact that Crabbe 
was one of the few with wliom the obsolete institution of 
literary patronage was entirely successful. He found the 
man, noble and generous, and open-hearted — noble, that 
is in heart and spirit, though not in rank — who la the 
ideal patron of whom every poet dreams : and whose 
image has always made it possible for visionary men to 
believe in and struggle after the favour of the great, 
hoping always to find under the graceful drapery of a 
title, that all-feeling, all -comprehending being, whose 
patronage will be an honour, and his help something like 
the help of an angel — " Is not a patron, my lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life iu the 
water, and when he has reached grouud encumbers him 
with help?" Johnson had asked so long before as the 
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period of Crabbe's birth ; but the country lad who Came 
to London with his poems a hundred years ago, half 
educated, and completely inexperienced, retained the old 
nottoDs that belonged to a previous generation, and never 
seems to have doubted that he would find some one to 
stand between him and want — nay, to open the way for 
him to success and fame- And the wonderful thing was 
that he succeeded and found what he sought. 

George Crabbe was bom ' in the seafaring village of 
AldboTOugh, on the Suffolk coast, in the year 1754. He 
was thus five years older than Burns. Except that he 
was an English villager with a touch of the sea in every- 
thing about him, hia breeding was not much dissimilar 
from that of Burns, with the great dift'erence, however, 
that the Scots parents' profound piety and anxious 
appreciation of education were wanting in the probably 
much more plentiful and comfortable home nf the revenue 
officer. These were the days when salt was taxed, and 
Crahbe's father was the collector of the duties, — with a 
charge of warehouses it would appear.-^prohably custom- 
house warehouses, in which he made his eons fill up their 
idle time ; but he was a man of violent temper and not 
of exemplary habits. Crabbe's education was of the 
smallest. When he was fourteen his professional training 
as a doctor, the trade (for it would be absurd to call it a 
profession) selected for him , began, and he entered upon 
life as an apprentice to a coimtry 'surgeon. It is a 
curious illustration of the loose training of those days, 
that Crabbe set np for himself as a doctor in Aldborough 
at the age of two or three and twenty, with scarcely any 
further training in his profession than that he had 
received from tlie country surgeon, whose apprentice ha 
had been. He was in London for a few months pro- 
fessedly attending the hospitals, and he was for some 
tiiua assistant to an apothecary — but this was all hia 
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education came to. Probably in that sharp sea air among 
Uiose salt-marshes, and in daj-s so much leas occupied with 
sanitary considerations than our owu, disease was more 
straightforward and simple than now — otherwise there is 
something appalling in the idea that the lives of a village 
might be committed to the charge of a youth so imper- 
fectly trained. 

He did not like his profession, however, nor did it 
like him — and he was in love, and a poet No doubt, 
though he was always a modest and somewhat matter-of- 
fact man, lie felt in himself many faculties to which the 
dreary village life affoRled no development — and dreams 
of some one who would appreciate and understand him, 
and of a lai^er existence in which his higher qualities 
would have scope, stirred within him. His liome was 
mean and uncongenial, his Sarah hopelessly removed from 
him so long as he was without the means of maintaining 
her, and nothing but the angry sea, the oozing marshes, 
the dull peat lx)g and stubbly common, and low sky 
hanging over the flat country, composed his surroundings. 
" With the best verses he could write, and with veiy 
little more, he quitted the place of his birth, not without 
the most serious apprehensions of the consequences of 
such a step — apprehensions which were conquered, and 
barely conquered, by the more certain evil of the prospect 
before him, should he remain where he was." When we 
add that the " very little more " which enabled the poor 
young surgeon to make this prodigious venture, was five 
pounds borrowed from, or rather given by, a local 
magnate, Mr. Dudley North, the desperation of the pro- 
ject will be all the more apparent. He obtained this by 
writing to Mr. North, with whom he does not seem to 
have had any prior acquaintance. His passage to London, 
though only in a sloop sailing from a neighbouring little 
•eaport, in which he lived with the sailors, cost him a 



considerable part of the sum — and he arrived in London 
with a " box of clothes, a small case of surgical instru- 
menta, and three pounds " — no friends nor any resource 
by ■whicii he could help himself, and nothing but the 
poems iu his pocket upon wliich to build his forlorn hope. 
He lived at first in a hairdresser's shop, was kindly 
patronised by a linen-draper in Cornhill, and spent his 
evenings at " a small coflee-house near the Exchange," 
where he was so fortunate as to meet reapectable and 
intelligent companions. But even sucli humble delights 
were not long to be kept up upon nothing. The first 
thing he did was to offer his poems for publication. 
" Sylvanus Urban " rejected them with good-humoured 
contempt. Then he began to write letters, which, had 
he not been a poet, could be called notliing but begging- 
letters, to one great personage after another. Lord North, 
the Prime Minister, took no notice of his application, 
neither did Lord Shelburne. Thurlow, to whom he 
enclosed some of his verses, returned a cold note, regret- 
ting that he had no time to read poetry. We do not 
know whether Prime Ministers and Lord Chancellors 
nww-a-days have similar applications made to them ; but 
the impartial reailer will feel almost an equal pity for the 
high functionaries who were thus at the mercy of every 
rhymester. Crabbe was received graciously at their 
tables iu after years, aud made the inevitable reflections 
on the subject — but our wonder at the boldness of the 
young poet is greater, we fear, than oiu: indignation with 
the great men who did not take him up, Gi-anting, 
however, that his possession of the poetic gift gave him 
a claim ujjou the rulers of the country, the bitterness, 
of his repeated disappointment is very real. To Lord 
Shelburne he sends a letter, half in verse, half in prose, 
" Ah, Shelburne, blest with all that's good or great," cries 
'Jie poor poet : 
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" Oh hear the Virtue thou revereat plead ; 
Sbe'll Bwell thy breast, and there applaud the deed. 
She bids thy thoughts one hour from greatnasa stray, 
And leads thee on to fame a eliorter way; 
Wiiere, if no withering laurel's thy reward 
There's shotiting Cotiscieiiue, and a grateful Bard ; 
A Bard untrained in all but misery's school. 
Who never bribed a knave or praised a fool ; — 
TIb Glory proraptB, and as thon read'st attend, 
She dictates pity, and beconies my friend ; 
She hide each cold and dnll reflection flee, 
And yieldfl her Shelbuine to distress and me !" 

" My lord," he adds, " I now turn to your lordship, 
and entreat to be heard. I am ignorant what to ask, but 
feel forcibly my wants — patronage and bread. I know 
no other claim on your lordship than my necessit 
unless my Muse, and she has, I am afraid, as few charms," 

In the depths of private life it happens to us all to 
receive lettera scarcely less touching, and quite as i 
authorised; hut it is to be feared that we show very Uttle 
respect for their eloquence. To meet with the model of 
such productions in the writing of a poet who has since 
found a place iu the records of fame, is curious enou 
The fashion was dying down to a low level even then, 
but had not quite gone. Lord Shelbume took no notice 
of this effusion, but Crabbe, when years after he was the 
guest of the statesman whose favour he had sought in 
vain, recalled, not unkindly, the different conditions in 
which he waited at those same doors with his heart 
beating, looking for a reply that never came. His 
journal of this anxious period of his life is wonderfully 
natural and affecting. It is addressed to Mira, which 
was the poetical of plain Sarah, his betrothed ; but when 
disappointment and trouble overwhelm him, when be has 
" but sixpence larthing in the world," and so many 
melancholy appeals fl}'ing about which the great people 
will take no notice of, it is with a touching retura to fact 
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and nature that he cries, " Oh, Sally, how I want you I" 
iiom the hottom of his heart. 

The London in which Crahbe thus starved and 
struggled was a more picturesque, if not so comfortable, 
London than the one we are familiar with. He givea his 
Mira a description of the Gordon riots which took place 
during the summer, " In my way I met a resolute 
band of vile-looking fellows, ragged, dirty, aud insolent, 
armed with clubs, going to join their compauious." He 
stands and looks nu while Newgate ia puiled to pieces, 
and " never saw anything so dreadful." When the 
governor's house was induced to " a mere shell of brick- 
work, they kept a store of flame there for other purposes ; 
it became red-hot, and the doors and windows appeared 
like the entrances to so many volcanoes. But I must 
not omit " (be adds) " what struck me most. About ten 
or twelve of the mob getting to the top of the debtors' 
prison, whilst it was burning, to halloo, they appeared 
rolled in black smoke mixed with sudden bursts of fire, 
like Milton's iufernaJs." Through these lurid gleams he 
sees the prisoners " conducted through the streets in their 
chains." Pleasanter are the records of his Sunday expe- 
riences, when he goes to church, and sends the sermon to 
refresh his reader. " As I'm afraid my ever dearest Mira 
has not a preacher so affecting as my worthy rector, I 
shall not scruple to give his morning discourse in the 
way I ha\'e abstracted those before." Thus the anxious 
maiden in Suffolk has a share in all he says or does ; 
and though the absolute dependence of the young man 
upon hopes so chimerical as the patronage of statesmen 
for his " Muse " is very strange to us now-a-days, yet his 
confidence, and tenderness, and piety, make a very 
pleasant picture — not too sad, since success comes at the 
end. 

Dr. Johnson was still living, and the greatest author- 
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ity in letters ; but it does not seem to have occurreil to 
Crabbe to apx>eal to tlie great autocrat It 13 somewhat 
carioua, indeed, to find in Cowper, whose career began 
during the early reign of Johnson, and in Crabbe, who 
crossed that reign towards its end, so little recognition of 
the great Pope of Literature, who to our eyes dominates 
his age. , Nothing can be more remarkable, however, 
than the blindness of contemporaries, and perhaps John- 
son was too alarming for the new generation, never much 
disposed to acknowledge tlie masters of a former cycle. 
"When he had exhausted all other resources young Crabbe 
addressed himself in his despair to Burka He sent him 
a long letter, giving a narrative of his distressed condi- 
tion and the disappointment of all his hopes, in which 
several of his poema were enclosed. His situation waa 
almost hopeless when he took his little packet to Burke'a 
door, " I appeal to you, sir, as a good, and. let me add, 
a great man. I have no other pretensions to your favour 
but that I am an unhappy one," said the poor young 
adventurer. " Mr. Burke," says Cmbbe's sou and 
biographer, "was at this period (1781) engaged in the 
hottest turmoil of parliamentary opposition, and his own 
pecuniary circumstances were by no means very affluent ; 
yet he gave instant attention to this letter and the verses 
it enclosed. He immediately appointed an hour for my 
father to call upon him at his house in London, and the 
short interview that ensued entirely and for ever changed 
the nature of .his worldly fortunes. He was in the 
common phrase ' a made man ' from that hour. He 
went into Mr. Burke's rooms a poor young adventurer, 
spurned by the opulent and rejected by the publishers, 
his last shilling gone, and all but his last hope with it ; 
he came out virtually secure of almost all the good fortune 
that by successive steps fell to his lot ; his genius acknow- 
ledged by one whose verdict could not be questioned ; his 
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character and mannera approved by a noble and generous 
tieart, whose benevolence knew do limits but its power." 

The relations between patron and rlependant cannot 
be called either wholesome or pleasant, and literature has 
little occasion to regret the change of system ; still, there 
is something in this sudden deliverance which touches the 
heart more than any mere bookselling. To go, poor and 
quivering with the keen shafts of anxiety, seeing no light 
around you, and no way of escape from your trouble, into 
some gracious presence, and in a moment — in the gleam 
of genial eyes, in the very tone of a voice — to feel your- 
self saved from all that wretchedness, and the doors of 
life softly rolled open before you ; and in addition to all, 
a friend gained for life and for death, what sudden happi- 
leas could be like it i The young applicant had his 

iins and a stainless character ; but, except these, scarce 
lything else — a little Latin, a very little medicine ; no 
iney, no friends, no connections ; and Sally in the 
country (wlio is Mira on fine days when the sun is shin- 
ing), gazing wistfully over the gloomy sea and the flab 
barren waste, for every post that came in and every sad 
letter. What a letter he must have written to her that 
evening I How he must have lingered on every feature 
of the noble patron, and every word he had uttered ! To 
the country lad it was a great thing to have seen Burke 
at all ; but to have won his smile and his favour, to have 
heard him say, " He has the mind and feelings of a 
gentleman," to have received the promise of hi* help, the 
immediate recognition of his frieudship, what blessedness 
was this ! 

Crabbe was of the virtuous kind. He must have 
borne his evidences of modesty, honour, and manliness, 
and of a character which never would bring shame upon 
any one who befriended him, in his countenance. He 
was little more educiited than Bums, and not half so 

VOL. I. M 
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F elot}uent or entrancing; yet liow great is the clift'ereiice ! 

Partly, no doubt., this difference was in the wann-hearted 
Irishman whose generosity was so ready and so kind. 
I But Burke did not take his countryman Goldsmith in 

I, hand as he took Crahbe ; tliere must be, on the other 

I baud, a something in the protected which will respond to 

I the efforts of the protector. Burns going eff J'l-oni the 

I midst of the lords and ladies to a tavern in the wynda, 

^^^ where, in the wild talk and encounter of wags and wit^, 
^^^b^these lords and ladies were sometimes the subjects of the 
^^^1 laughter — was a very different sort of being to protect 
^^^Hand push forward from this gentle and good young 
^^^Bfellow, who never was less than I'espect^ble and orderly, 
^^^KVhatever he did — a man full of natural duty and sub- 
^^^B. mission, sure to do his patron credit. Why is it that 
^^^V every man of genius could not be as Crabhe was ? Burke 
^^^Vfleems to have taken the young fellow from his city 
^^^H garret, from the lowliness of his sea-side village, into hia 
^^^Kewn house, " domesticated him under his own roof, and 
^^^K k^ated him like a soii." Alas ! if Burns had got such a 
^^^ chance it is most likely some cloud of offence, some 
dropt decorum, or sharp touch of sarrasm, would have 
broken the bond within a week. In Ctabbe's ease the 
adoption of the poet and his interests by this generous 
I protector, who had never seen him twenty-four hours 
J, was complete. Much has been said about literary 
isies and quarrels, but little about the helpful hand 
I which many a man of letters has held out to his brother. 
I Burke was more than a mere man of letters ; but he 
f could not be left out in any literaiy history, and we do 
I not know where to find another instance of such com- 
Iplete and powerful help to the ignorant and inexperi- 
i enced. He went over the poems with the young antbor, 
t pointing out to him certain apparent fault/*, which the 
lyoung man amended with ready compliance. " When 
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all was donft that his abilities permitted, and when Mr. 
Burke had patiently waited the progress of improvement 
in the man whom he conceived to be capable of it, he 
himself took 'The Library' to Mr. Dodsley, then of 
Pall Mall, and gave many lines the advantage of his own 
reading and comments. Mr. Dodsley listened with all 
the respect due to the reader of the verses, and all the 
apparent desire to be pleased that could be wished by the 
writer; and he was as obliging in his reply as in the 
very nature of things a bookseller can be supposed to be 
towards a young candidate for poetical reputation," This 
ia somewhat enigmatical ; but its meaning seems to be 
that Dodsley, who had before rejected the MS. summarily, 
published it now at the poet's risk, and, with a generosity 
not common, " gave to the author his profits as a publisher 
and vendor of the pamphlet." 

Tiie success of ' The Library ' gave some reputation 
to the author, and was the occasion of his second poem, 
' The Village,' which was corrected and a considerable 
portion of it written in the house of his excellent friend, 
whose own activity and energy of mind would not permit 
a young man under his protection to cease from labour, 
and whose judgment directed that labour to its most use- 
ful attainments." The exertions of this " excellent friend " 
were not confined to one mode of affording assistance. 
" Mr, Crabbe was encouraged to lay open his views past 
and present ; to display whatever reading and acquire- 
ments he possessed ; to explain the causes of his disappoint- 
ments and the cloudiness of his prospects, in short, to 
conceal nothing from a friend so able to guide inexperi- 
ence and so willing to pardon inadvertency." " It was 
in the course of one of their walks " (adds the son who 
has quoted the above from an autobiographical sketch 
which his father left behind him) " that Burke, after some 
conversation on general literature, suggested by a passiigc 
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in the Georgics which he had happened to quote, on 
observing aoniething that was going on in hia favourite 
farm, passed to a more minute inquiry into my father's 
eai'Iy days in Sufiblk than he had before made, and drew 
from him the avowal that with respect to future affairs 
he had a strong partiality for the church. ' It is most 
fortunate,' said Mr. Burke, ' that your father exerted him- 
self to send you to that second school : without a little 
Latin we should have made nothing of you ; now I think 
we shall succeed.' " 

Here was true patronage ; and it is impossible to have 
a better view of the advantages and disadvantages of that 
happy system. Upon the score of this " little Latin," 
and a few inquiries made into Crabbe'a character in hia 
native place as a matter of form, the statesman and 
orator, backed by other influences, got the Bishop of 
Norwich to ordain right away, apparently without study 
or preparation of any kind, the fortunate object of his 
kindness. In this particular case, as no doubt in many 
others, no harm, but a great deal of good came of it, and 
probably neither Oxford nor Cambridge, nor all the theo- 
logical faculties in existence, could have created a better 
country parson than the poor surgeon's apprentice out of 
Suffolk, the half-trained doctor whom an indulgent bishop 
accepted on Burke's word, backed by the favourable re- 
presentations of Mr. Dudley North (the original lender of 
the five pounds) and Mr. Charles Long. But to make 
Sancbo Panza a governor was scarcely a more arbitrary 
exercise of patronage. Every day such arrangements 
were becoming less possible, and Burke belonged to the 
advancing aide, if not actually to anything that could be 
called the party of progress, when he thus gave, at the 
end of the system, the most triumphant evidence of Ita 
power. This power extended into every quarter from 
which advantage coidd come to tlie young poet " When 
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* The LiViitiry ' was published, the opinion of Burke had 
its effect upon the conductors of the various periodical 
works of the time. The poet received complimentary 
critiques from the very gentlemen who had hitherto 
treated hira with such contemptuous coldness," And in 
still higher regions the same all -prevailing influence told. 
" His kind patron had spoken of him in favourable terms 
to the stern and formidable Thuvlow, and his lordship was 
now anxious to atone for his former neglect He received 
Mr. Crabbe (having invited him to breakfast) with more 
than courtesy, and most condescendingly said, ' The first 
poem you sent me, aii', I ought to have noticed ; and I 
heartily foi^ive the second.' They breakfasted together, 
and at parting his lordship put a sealed paper into my 
father's hand, saying, ' Accept this trifle, sir, in the mean- 
time, and rely on my embracing an early opportunity to 
serve you more substantially when I hear that you are in 
orders.' Aa soon as he left the house he opened the 
letter, expecting to find a present of ten or perhaps 
twenty pounds ; it contained a bank-note for a hundred !" 
Could any incident show more clearly the extraordinary 
change which a century has made ? A young poet of our 
days would be as much confounded by the generosity of 
" Accept this trifle, sir," aa if his noble entertainer had 
kicked him downstairs, however much the hundred 
pounds might be wanted. We seem to have fallen back 
fifty years at least, even from the day of Cowper and of 
Burns — notwithstanding that the system of publishing 
by subscription must always have a certain eleemosynary 
aspect. Thurlow's promise, however, does not seem to 
have borne very much fruit, and Crabbe had no objection 
to the bird in hand, which was worth more than any in 
the bush. 

" The Library " was as slight a foundation as could 
be imagined for "complimentary critiques" and poetical 
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fame. To conceive of it, indeed, as appearing an inde- 
pendent publkstton, among other book», and attracting 
way notice at all, makes the reader's head go round. It 
is shorter than any of the individual poems which formed 
Cowper's first volume, and is 3o completely of the old 
order of manufactured verses, ground out by the " mere 
mechanic art," which was Pope's I^cy to the world, 
that we can but look back astonished at the possibility of 
finding, in such a production, the foundation of a lasting 
(sme. Here, as in the sudden transition of the author 
from the wretchedness of destitution to all the comfort- 
able certainties which his fiiends provided for him, we 
feel ourselves in an earlier age, a different world. Other 
" singers " were twittering at the time in various comers, 
gentle Hayley, whom we love for his kindness to Cowper, 
learned Darwin among the fantastic sentimentalities of 
his garden, whom his greater grandson has restored to the 
recollection of the world, and many more. So far as this 
earliest production of Crabbe's " Muse " goes, there would 
seem to have been little reason to separate him from 
the mildly-tuneful crowd ; but the same Review which 
characterised Cowper as " a man of a sober and religious 
turn of mind, witlt a benevolent heart, and a serious wish 
to inculcate the precepts of morality," bat " not possessed 
of any superior abilities or power of genius," described 
Crabbe's little composition as " the production of no 
common pen" — so strangely uncertain are the guides of 
popular opinion. 

The halcyon moment, however, which the young man 
spent under Burke's roof as a member of his family, 
meeting all the gi-eat people of the day, and presented 
with little billets such as the above, could not last for 
ever. And after his ordination he seems to have had an 
immediate experience of the other side of life, which w&s 
not encouraging. His first occupation was as curate of 
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Aldborough, and it can scarcely be supposed that his 
native place, where every rough fellow about the little 
pier had known him familiarly in a position very different 
from that which he now occupied, would afford a com- 
fortable laeginning in his new profession. He was " un- 
kindly received," and saw so many " unfriendly counte- 
nances about me," that " I am sorry to say," he continues, 
" I had too much indignation, though mingled, I hope, 
with better feelings, to care what they thought of me or 
my sermon." This was not a very promising way of 
beginning a clei-gynian'a life; and though we are all 
aware that a prophet has no honour in his own country, 
it is painful to hear of unfriendly faces on the one side, 
and to see on the other what a gloomy aspect the place, 
and everything in it, bore to Crabbe's eye. No glamour 
of kindly association is in the picture he gives of thia 
native village. The very landscape becomes blighted and 
barren under his handa — 

" Bank weeda that evyry art and care defy, 
Eeign o'er the Innd, and rob the Iiligbted rye ; 
There thietleE sti'etch tlieir prickly bthis afar, 
And to the ni^ed infant threaten war, 

Here joyless roam a wild amphibious race, 
With auUen woe dispky'd in every face, 
Who fiir from civil ails and sociiil fly, 
And Bcowl at Btrangers with auspicious eye. 

As on the neighbouring lieach yon swallows stand. 

And wait for favouriag winds to leave tlie land ; 

While atill for flight the ready wing is spreail, 

So waited I ihe favouring hour, and fled— 

Fled from those shores where guilt and famine reign. 

And cried, ah, hapless, those who still remain I" 

It is very unusual to find a poet thus gloomily re- 
vengeful of early unkindness, giving up his native village 
to the horror of his readers. Burns had fewer comforts 
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to look back upon than those possessed by Crabbe, yet 
Coila" was to him the queen of countries, and hia 
.dearest hope was 

" For puir auld Scotift'e sake, 
8onie uxefiil plan or buik to make. 
Or aing a. suu}^ at least" 

But these distinctions will always remain both in life 
and poetry, and some souls receive with enthusiasm of 
kindness what others take as cause for endless complaint 
and hostility. Perhaps, indeed, Lis almost invariable 
preference for the darker side, and sense of the matter-of- 
t'act misery lying underneath every sentimental surface of 
country life, is more than anything else the cause of 
Crabbe's fame. From time immemorial every poet had 
celebrated the charms of that rural existence in which 
men were supposed to cultivate their own fields, to be 
made glad by the plentiful harvest, and consoled by the 
tranquillity around. Bat Crabbe saw " the knees tremble 
and the temples beat" of the reaper under "the dogstar's 
raging heat;" he saw the labourer return home, not for- 
getting all his cares like Bums's Cottar, but " imbibing 
the evening dew " through his " warm pores," and hoard- 
ing up " aches and anguish for his age." And it was 
scarcely possible tiiat there coiild be much sympathy 
between him and his townsfolk, whom ho describes so 
bitterly, " the artful, surly, savage race," who had not 
cared for his ministrations to their bodies, and were little 
likely to be wore disposed to receive hia ministrations to 
their souls. 

He remained here, accordingly, but a few months, and 
it seems evident, from all his after-experiences, that he 
never was popular as a clergyman. Perhaps a certain 
mixture of genial optimism and belief in the good 
qualities of the human race is necessary to the holder of 
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■^■^re of souls. And Burke, always his fi-iend, was na 
^^^iUing as Crabbe could be, to let his proUg6 languish 
8- poor curacy, in that uncongenial salt-water atmo- 
*Pnere. He procured for him the position of domestic 
^iiaplain to the Duke of Rutland, " a station such as has 
ta numerous instances led to the first dignitiea of the 
church." Thia happy result, however, did not happen in 
Crabbe'a case. He was not more than two years at 
Belvoir, during which time he was presented by Thurkiw 
— with an assurance that, " by God, he was as like 
Paraoa Adams as twelve to a dozen " — ^with two small 
livings in Dorsetshire — livings wliich he does not seem 
so much as to liave visited for several years. After- 
wards, by the interest of the Duchess of Rutland, he was 
permitted to exchange them for two of superior value in 
the.vale of Eelvoir; and this, until a late period of his 
life, was all the preferment he obtained. 

It was while he was in Eelvoir, entirely separated 
from the life to which he has given such forcible and 
gloomy expression, that " The Village," the first of 
Crabbe'a works which indicated his true power in poetry 
and his real place in his generation, was published. It 
had been written some time before, and it is said that 
the stern vigour of the lines in which he expressed his 
satisfaction in escaping from his native place was the 
special part of his poetry which moved Bnrke to so higii 
an estimate of him. The poem was of a very different 
order from the artificial commonplace of " The Library." 
It not only chimed in with the sweeter contemporary 
voices so soon to be raised in the interests of nature, by 
directing " the Muse " out of all the conventional scenery 
eacred to her, to the homes and common life of the poor 
— but it outdid both Bums and Cowper in this particular 
by showing these homes in the naked prose of their most 
matter-of-fact aspect, neither lovely, nor happy, nor coii- 
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tented, but full of squalor, misery, and pain. This was 
the last touch in the picture, the discord that was needed 
for the perfection of the music. Fictitious pictures of 
peasant felicity have been common enough in aU ages. 
When the luxurious have been sated with luxury, and 
the splendid with splendour, it has not been an unusual 
device to ape the simplicity of rustics, and make an 
elegant travesty of the life of the cottage to refresh the 
palace. In this way Marie Antoinette, when society was 
sickest, played at being a milkmaid in Trianon, And as 
in life, so in literature. Rousseau had set up the rural 
life as tlie only one that approached perfection, and with 
aU the force of conventionality, had declared the conven- 
tional to be the bane of mankind. It was a "poetical 
commonplace that Cory don and Pbillis were blessed 
above all the emperors and kings. This has always 
stood first among the voluntary delusions which hava 
pleased the over-civilised. It was Crabbe's special gift 
to dig his axe down to the very toot of this last refuge 
of artificial sentiment — 



he says ; and with all the fervour of indignant truth, and 
something of the sternness of a coutroversiahst, places 
before us the bare and sober truth of that form of exist- 
ence which all these pastoral pipes had celebrated ia 
fictitious strains — 

" I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charmg 
For hira that prazea or for him that farina ; 
But when amid auch pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place, 
And see the midday aun, with fervid ray, 
On their bare heads and dewy temples play ; 
While some, with feebler heads and fainter heattBi 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustnin their parts — 
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Then ahall I dure these real ille to hide, ' 

In tinsel trappinj^ of poetic pride ? 

No i cast by Fortune on a trowning coast, 
Which neither grovea nor happy valleys boast ; 
Where other cores than those the Muse relates, 
And other shepherds dwell with other mates ; 
By RUch examples taught, I paint the Cot, 
Aa Truth will paint it, and ns Bards will not ; 
Bor you, ye Poor, of letter'd scorn complain, 
To you the tmoothest song h smooth in vain ; 
(yercome by labour, and bow'd down by time, 
Feel yoQ the barren flattery of a rhyme 1 
Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread, 
By winding myrtles ro^d your ruin'd ebed V 

Thia was Crabbe's miaaion in the new age. CoTrper 
took England back to the spontaneity and ease of Nature, 
and showed her how much more beautiful and perfect 
was the real landscape even of her plains and undis- 
tinguished fields, and how much nearer the heart the 
incidents and accidents of daily life, than any inverted 
antithesis of savage mountains and smiling vallej's, of 
Eapture and Despair. And Burns brought out the very 
sweetness of the natural heart, ita tender musings, its 
love, its mirth, its compassion, the great thoughts, tha 
sorrows, and joys that dwell in all human houses, as in 
his dwellings of the poor. These were the apostles of an 
equality such as needed no blood or tears to establish its 
beneficent law, which bound together the highest and the 
lowest, not by casting down one or raising up another, 
but by revealing each to each, where each was most real, 
and showing how love and grief, and all the inner con- 
sciousness of humanity, were among all true lovers, 
fathers, mothers, children, in all conditions the same. 
Crabbe's work was the completion of all thia, though the 
more painful part. It was to dispel a false light which 
had separated the peasant, artificially, just as much as 
pride of place had separated the peer, from the general 
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srmpathT — to prove the Arcadian fields to be regions of 
laboor, haul and bitter, as any on earth, and the hap]<y 
peasant to demand all the pity, all the succour, that the 
wretched need. Crabbe forged the last hiik in the chain 
— overthrew the last delusion. He led the student of 
Belinda's curls back to human life as Cowper did, and 
Byma; but he taught him a. sterner lesson — a lesson 
equally essential to the clearing and opening up of the 
new world. " The Village " is entirely occupied with 
this task. The description of the dreary heath, and flat 
unfertile sands, the weeds that paint the country with 
vain splendour, " like the nymplis whom wretched arts 
adorn." the inhabitants, full of " sullen woe," strikes a 
key-note, which is carried out from page to page with 
bitterer force — 



" Where an the cvaint, who, daily lalKiar done, 
With ruial games plaj'd down the Getting san )" 

ley are occupied in the arts of the smu^ler or the 
wrecker — 

" Or will Ton deem them amply paid in health. 
Labour's fair child that languighea with wealth )" 

the poet asks, and draws us that picture of the labourer, 
to which we have already referred, strained to his utmost 
through the day, infected with all the miasmas of the 
damp air at nij;ht— the weak striving to keep up with 
the strong " till long-contending nature drops at last." 

" Or win je praise that homely, healthy fare, 
FlenteoUB and plaiu, that happy peasants Ghare )" 

he cries : and shows them crushed by " the missing of a 
stinted meal." Then comes a picture of the old man 
who once drew the straightest furrow, and was " chief in 
all the rustic trade," now driven from one petty occupa- 
tion to another, and with no refuge but the workhouse. 



i. 
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of -which such a picture follows as makes the reader 
Bhudder — 

" Theirs is yon Hcraae that holds the parish poor, 
Whose walls of mud scarce hear the broken door ; 
Tliere, where the putrid vapours, flagj;iiig, play, 
Andtiia dull wheel hums doleful ihroujjh the day; — 
There children dwell, who know no parent's care — 
Parents, who know no children's love, dwell there I 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 
And crippled age with more than childhood's fears; 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest theyl 
The moping idiot, and tlie madman gay." 

Nor does the poet leave the poor man, whom he 
traces remorselessly through all these miseries till he has 
deposited him, without even the hurial ceremonies of 
religion — for 

" The busy priest, detaiu'd by weightier cere, 
Defers hia duty till the day of piayer " — 

among the " mingled relics of the parish poor." 

Thus Crahbe fulfils his part without tiinching in the 
great work that had to be done. To disclose the poor 

» man, that he is as good as yourself, with as many sweet- 
enings of affection, as many sublime thoughts ia his 
lowliness, was the mission of one poet ; to disclose him 
sternly as so much worse than yourself, though your own 

" fleah and blood, is the harsher errand of the other ; but 
both of them were wanted, and without the one the 
other would not have been complete. Not one more 
than another of these poets was conscious of his mission. 
No burden of prophecy weighed upon the heart of the 
gentle pluralist, the good parson who retained an inclina- 
tion towards dukes and great folks all his life, and was 
never very popidar among the class from which he 
sprang, and whose sufferings impressed him with all the 
more horror that he had but just escaped them in his 
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own person — any more than there was in Bums a con- 
sciousness of the gaping wondering world looking on, 
while his plough disturbed the mouse and crushed the 
daisy, and asking, with a gasp of incredulous amazement, 
where he got those thoughts so much above his place ? 
\ That the sublimest thoughts were not above that place, 
I Dor yet the most squalid misery below the enduring of 
f these heirs of heaven, was what the two had to tell It 
was of more worth to the world than the fiery doctrines 
which were being proclaimed in blood and flame across 
the Channel — of more worth because going below the 
outsides of things, and preaching no arbitrary equality 
and fraternity, but a brotherhood and a common standing- 
ground which was fundamentai Burns " rhymed for 
■, fun," that is for the rehef of his own spirit, to find a 
r natural outlet for that which was in him — and Cowper 
' for health, for distraction, to find in the company of the 
poet's unknown friends, those who had ears and could 
, deliverance from himself. Crabbe was less spon- 
taneous than either of them ; lie had the mark of the old 
igime upon him : he wrote his poems in the way of 
Lhonest daily work, and with a distinct object ; not know- 
P ing much more about the deeper scope of what he said 
than that the bias of his nature inclined him to such and 
fiuch subjects. But all three, nevertheless, unconsciously 
worked together and helped each other out. 

To show how dilferently these poems got into being 

I from the others we have already treated, we may follow 

' the course of " The Village " into the world. It was sent 

ty the author to Burke, who transmitted it in his turn 

to Johnson. The autocrat received it very graciously. 

" It is original, vigorous, and elegant," Jie writes. " The 

altei-ations which I have made I do not require hira to 

|. adopt;, /or mj lines are perhaps not often belter than his 

hown." Boswell too refers to the incident with great 
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pride in the benignity of his idol. " The sentiments of 
Mr. Crabbe's admirable poem as to the false notions of 
rustic happiness and rustic virtue, were quite congenial 
"with Dr. Johnson's own, and he took the trouble not only 
to suggest slight connections and variations, but to furnish 
some lines when he thought he could give the writer's 
■meaning better than in t!u\ words of the vianuscripl." 
Crabbe does not seem to have found fault either with 
this exercise of autocratic cnticism, or the benign humility 
of the admission, that " perhaps my lines are not often 
better than his own" — and adopted the six lines which 
Johnson supphed apparently without a murmur ; while 
Boswell adds, with smiling complacency yet candour, " I 
must, however, observe that the aids he gave to this 
poem, as to the ' Traveller ' and the ' Deserted Village ' 
of Goldsmith, were so small, as by no means to impair 
the diatingiushed merit of the author." But when the 
poem had gone through this wonderful ordeal more 
ren.ained. It was again revised by Burke, who " pro- 
posed one or two trivial alterations, which my father's 
gratfiful feelings induced him to adopt, although they did 
not appear to himself improvements." " There were not 
■wanting, I have heard," adds Crabbe's son and biographer, 
with natural indignation, " friends in Suffolk, who, when 
' The Village ' came out, whispered that the manuscript 
had been so cobbled by Burke and Johnson, that Crabbe 
did not know it again when it was returned to him." 
Perhaps these good-natured friends were not without 
Bome excuse for their mistake — being ignorant, as such 
critics are, that neither Burke nor Johnson could have 
written " The Village " with all their united genius, to 
save their lives. 

Crabbe married shortly after, and his career had but 
few vicissitudes — a removal from one parsonage to 
another, the births and deaths that fill to overflowing the 
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hearts of those most immediately concerned, yet count for 
so little in the outward history; a married life not quite 
BO blissful as the faithful love before it had promised ; 
and yet no tragic troubles of any kind, nothing but the 
mingled thread in which there is generally so much more 
of the dark than bright, of common life. Notwithstand- 
ing the wonderful good fortune of his beginning, no 
special advantage came to him afterwards in his career, 
which, so far as his profession was concerned, was a very 
ordinary course of small promotions and indifferent content. 
He was benevolent and kind, but not generally popular 
— worshipped by his children, but greatly restrained in 
his social instincts by the delicate health of bis wife, and 
not very happy at home. He was a great botanist, a 
mathematician, and an industrious student, making up 
the deficiencies of his preliminary education both in 
classics and the modem languE^es, reading a great deal, 
and thus occupjing himself with many of those aids to 
existence, which help a man, not too busy or too happy, 
to get through the lingering years, " The Village " was 
published in 1783. In 1785 an insignificant and un- 
meaning production called " The Newspaper " appeared, 
dedicated to Thurlow ; and it was not till the year 1806, 
twenty-two years after, that the " Parish Register," the 
author's next work, was completed. Between these two 
dates so much had happened that it was nothing less 
than a new world, into wliich the poet, with the same 
message on his lips, enlarged and rounded with superior 
art, yet perhaps in its diffuseness less impressive than 
the terse solemnity of " The Village," now reappeared. 
Such a gap breaks any life in two : but it did so still 
more at a period when the whole face of English litera- 
ture was being remodelled, and one of the greatest waves 
of poetical genius which the world has known had swept 
over the country. Crabbe lived long enough to take his 
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part, after the share he had in the opening of this poetical 
era, amidst the full concert of younger voices, all sweeter, 
tenderer, more sympathetic than his own, yet wanting 
hi3 harsh note to give them musical perfection. 

In point of religious feehng Cratbe was at the opposite 
extreme of sentiment from Cowper. The private journals 
of his youth show him devout and pious — hut in al) the 
expressions of his maturer life it is evident that the staid 
ideal of a composed and moderate religiousness, which 
seems to helong to a dignified establishment and settled 
irrevocable system, was hia highest model of Christianity 
— and that all undue zeal or fervour appeared enthusiasm 
or fanaticism to his sober eyes. He was greatly annoyed 
when he went to Muston, one of the Hvings which he 
had held for years without ever visiting it, to find dissent 
flourishing within the fold. 

" True to his Churcli he came ; no Sunday-shower 
Kept him at home in that importajit hour ; 
Nor hia Ann feet could one persuading sect, 
By the Btrong glare of their new light direct," 

is the description he gives of the " noble peasant Isaac 
Ashford," one of the few ideal sketches in his repository. 
He has no sympathy with the painful strain of religious 
anxiety, or any vehement attempt to ameliorate the lives 
of others, or purify the general stream of existence. He 
is not oppressed or disturbed in hia own soul by the evils 
round him, but accepts and describes them methodically 
as the natural drawbacks of humanity. Of the parsons 
whom he brings in review before us in the " Parish 
Kegister," through the reminiscences of the old sexton 
Dibble, it is difficult to guess which he sympathises with 
most They are all treated with the same matter-of-fact, 
eemi -satirical, and quite impartial touch. The good 
sleepy soul who slumbers even in the pulpit; the wit who 
grinds the parish aJid takes tithe even from the sexton ; 
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bbe " golden times " of the wealthy and liberal parson, at 
Fuchoae " plenteous board " even " cool Dissentera fed," and 
who spread his gifts right and left ; the author rector 
(presumably Crabbe himself), whose delight was all in 
books, who shunned men and women alike, " and hurried 
homewards when his tasks were done " — all these incum- 
bents are kindly drawn : but the last of all, the " Youth 



" Who did much his soher hearers vei,^ 

Confound the simple and the sad perplex," 

ia the only portrait in which he touches his usual jarring 
and painful string. This latest holder of the cure of 
Boids is the impersonation of that type of religion which 
inspired Cowper, which, in the eariy fervour of Wesley 
i and liis coadjutors, had regenerated the country, stirring 

!up and quickening religious life even among those most 
opposed to the new spirit, but which by this time had 
fellen into the fashion of the Evangelical party, 
pre 
to ' 



' ' Conviction cornea lite lightning, he would cry ; 
In vain you seek it, and in vain you fly ; 
"Tis like the rnahing of tbe mighty wind, 
"Unseen ita progress but ita power you find ; 
It strikes the child ere yet its reason wakes ; 
His reason fled, the ancient sire it shakes ; 
The proud, leam'd man, and him who loves to know 
How and from whence those gusts of grace will blow. 
It shunSj^but sinnera in their way impedes. 
And sots and harlots visits in their deeds ; 
Of faith and penance it supplies the place ; 
Asaurea tbe vilest that they live by grace, 
And, without running, makes them win the race.' 
Such was tbe doctine our .young prophet taught." 

The conclusion of this sketch, in which the fervid 
r on his death-bed is smitten by compunctions as 
to " the good I've wrought," and the defilement of " his 
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moral rags," and alms-deeds, with the sexton's consolatory 



" Your faith's j'our prop, nor have yon pass'd fiuoh time 
In life's good-worka as swell tlieui to a crime," 

shows the calm ecclesiastic's disapproval of all highly 
wrought spiritual influence, as well as Crabhe's strong 
dislike to the Evangelicals, of whose teaching he gives 
so cruel a veraion. In the accompanying tale of " Sir 
Eustace Grey," an effort iu a new direction and not a 
happy one, tlie climax of the madman's story is his con- 
veraioD, which by the narrator of the tale is evidently 
intended to appear as mad as any of the delusions that 
have gone before. Crabbe was thus a world apart in 
religioua feehug from the gentle recluse of Olney ; as 
different as the self-commanded and thoroughly respect- 
able parson was from the rustic rake and self- tormented 
penitent of Ayr and Dumfiiea. Good man ! he had so 
much the better part of life, that he need not grudge the 
very different movement of the heart with which we turn 
to these two unfortunates, the favourites and the victims 
of life, whose miseries he escaped, though he shared in 
some degree their consecration. 



George Crabbe, bom 1764 ; died 

Pttblislied The Library, 1781. 
The Village, 1783. 
Parish Eejj'ialer, 1807. 
The BoroU(Th, 1810. 
Tales in Verse, 1812. 
Tales of tlie Hull, 18i. 





THE COTERIES BEFORE WORDSWOKTH — -THE SWAN OF 



While these new and altered voicea gained day by day a 
wider hearing, it must not be forgotten that a great many 
relics of the former epoch were still surviving about the 
country, and that careful couplets were still being elabo- 
rated, and all the scaffolding of criticism which had been 
put up for the perfection and polishing of every monu- 
ment of the Augustan age, still obscured the smaller erec- 
tions, the Temples of the Muses, which adorned here and 
there an ambitious poet's garden or nobleman's park. If 
the coteries were dying out in London, where the old 
lion's roar grew feebler, and Bozzy had been led away 
into matrimony and Scotland, and the genial house of the 
Thrales waa broken up, and all the society that waited 
upon Johnson's nod was dispersed or dispersing, the spirit 
which had animated them waa still surviving in various 
favoured spots in the country where the learned and the 
witty congregated together, and a little centre of intellect- 
ual amusement and ambition, giving occupation and hap- 
piness to a great many gentle lives, was set up. One of 
these, of which we have the most admirable details, waa 
established in Lichfield under the shadow of the palace. 
The gentle historian who has set it forth before our eyes 
is Anna Seward, herself a poet, according to all the estah- 
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lisbed requirements of the day, the corraapondent of many 
of the most distinguished persons of the time, a deUglit- 
fnl feminine pedant, with all the graces of the ending 
century. Her letters, and her Hfe of Dr. Darwin, admit 
ua with all due ceremony, yet friendliness, into the 
charmed circles round the Close of Lichfield, to all the 
tea-parties and the rural expeditions, the literary discus- 
sions and love-roakinga of the time, 

Erasmus Darwin was the physician of this favoiu-ed 
circle. He was a man of houndless personal energy, a 
big, clumsy, stammering, witty and genial personage, with 
an " extreme scepticism as to human truth," great powers 
of sarcasm — hut, withal, that largeness and impetuosity 
of character which so often insures popularity, and espe- 
cially pleases women, to whom its vigour, and sweep, and 
speed, are delightful by contrast. It was not, however, 
only to the relined and critical ladies of the Close, but 
to the whole country round, that this lumbering doctor 
commended himself. He was very skilful in his pro- 
fession, very benevolent and charitable, and apparently 
full, in deeds, of that regard for others which his words 
did not disclose. There is something in the description 
of him which recalls the other great native of Lichfield, 
who was by no means a favourite in his own country. 
Darwin, like Johnson, was ungainly, " his limbs too heavy 
for exact proportion : the traces of a severe small-pox : 
features and countenance which, when they were not 
aninmted by social pleasure, were rather saturnine than 
sprightly, a form inclined to corpulence, a stoop in the 
shoulders, and the then professional appendage, a full- 
bottomed wig," bring a figure before us very like that of 
the more memorable man, who satisfied his own extra- 
ordinary nature, so made up of nobleness and weakness, 
I ty the fine superstition of his penance in Lichfield market- 
t J^aod, where, as everybody knows, he stood bareheaded in 
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the rain, amid the staring spectators, to expiate a boyish 
disobedience. Perhaps jost then the pretty young ladies 
bom the Bishop's palace tripped by in their airy muslins, 
and wondered much to see the strange spectacle ; or the 
other busy doctor, elbowing the crowd, pushed the gazers 
out of hia way as he went on to his patients, and stam- 
mered scorn at the unlikely sentiment. " Mutual and 
strong dislike," Miss Seward tells ns, "existed between 
them." In all Dr. Johnson's letters, dated from Lichfield, 
the name of Darwin is never mentioned, " nor indeed," 
the historian adds with dignified surprise, any of the 
ingenious and UiUred people who lived there— while of 
its more common-life characters there ia frequent mention, 
with many hints of Lichfield's intellectual barrenness — 
while it could boast a Darwin and other men of classical 
learning, poetic talents, and liberal information ! " One 
of these was the writer's father, a canon of the cathedral, 
who had edited the plays of Beaumont and rietcher, 
besides writing verses, of which little record has been 
kept ; but this was qiiite enough to make him a member 
of the literary class, and deeply sensitive to the fact of 
being passed over. " By people of literary taste and 
judgment," Miss Seward says, her father's work " is allowed 
to he the best commentary on those dramatic works which 
has appeared ; " and " Shakspeare had few more spirited 
eulogists than Mr. Seward." Another of the Lichfield 
literati overlooked by the arrogant Johnson was Arch- 
deacon Vyse, who was " not only a man of learning, but 
of Prioric talents in the metrical impromptu." "Gentle 
reader, behold an instance ! " cries Miss Seward, and 
thereupon quotes a poem of nine long sPanzas made upon 
a certain " fair Charlotte Lynes " at a convivial meeting 
of Lichfield gentlemen, most of whojii could ma/ce agree- 
able verses. But though the flowers of poetry flourished 
there, thorns grew among them. These verses were 
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much read, admired, and copied. Mr. Vyse thought hia 
fair Charlotte growing too vain in consequence, and once, 
when she was complimented on the subject, in a large 
company, he said smilingly — 

an tell, 
e belle," 

which was not very chivalrous, nor even gentlemanly. 
" These," adds Miss Seward, " were tlie men whose intel- 
lectual existance passed unnoticed hy Dr. Johnson in his 
depreciating estimate of Lichfield talents. But Johnson 
liked only worshippers." 

Anna herself was the flower and climax of all these 
wits. She was a heautiful girl, with a classical education, 
and the greatest " taste," according to the tenets which 
still held fast hold of literary coteries, at once an accom- 
plished writer of verses and the keenest of critics. When- 
ever she quotes, as she is fond of doing, a set of verses, 
her instinct of analysis is at once at work. As an ex- 
ample of the literary atmosphere before the winds blew 
away all these gentle mists of verbal play, we may quote 
Seward's comment upon one of her hero's productions 
1 elegy of which we give only the verses discussed — 

" Dread dream that, loveriDg in the midnight air, 
Clasped with thy dueky wing my aching head, 
While to irongiuation'a startled ear 

Toll'd the slow bell for bright Eliza, dead, 

" Stretched on her sable bier the gmve beside, 

A anow-white shroud her breathless bosom bound, 
On her wan brow the mimic lace was tied ; 

And Love and Virtue hung their garlands round." 

" The second verse " (says Mias Seward) " of this charming elegy 

e of Dr. Darwin's too eiclusive devotion to dis- 

it picture in poetry : that it aometimes betrayed him into bring- 

g objects so pfeciaely to the eye, as to lose in such precision their 

IT of striking forcibly upon tlie heart. The pathos in the second 
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verec ii injured by the words ' mimic lace,' which allude to the 
perforated borders of the shroud. The eipressdon ia too minute 
for the Bolemnity of the subject. Certainly it cannot be proper for 
a shocked or agitated miud to observe or to describe with such petty 
accuracy. Besides, the alluaion is not sufficiently obvious. The 
resdei pauses to consider what the poet means by ' mimic lac«.' 
Such pauses deaden sensation and bre-ak the course of attention. A 
fciead of the doctor's pleaded strongly that the line might run thuB — 

" ' On her wan brow the thadowy erape was tied,' 

but the alteration was rejected. Inattention to the rules of gram- 
mar in the ftrst verse was also pointed out to liim at the same time. 
T|^ dream is addressed — 

" ' Dread dream that clasped my aching head,' 

but nothing is said to it, and therefore the sense is left unfinished, 
while the elegy proceeds to give a picture of the lifeless beauty. 
The same friend suggested a ^change which would have remedied 
tlie defect thus — 

" ' Dread was the dream that in the midnight air 
Clasped with its dusky wing my aching head. 
While to,' etc 

" Hence not only the grammatio error would have been done 
ftw&y, but the grating sound produced by the near allitemtion of the 
harsh dr iu 'dread dream' removed, by placing those words at a 
greater distance from each other. This alteration was for the same 
reason rejected. The doctor would not spare the word IioveriTig, 
which he said strengthened the picture ; but surely the image ought 
not to be elaborately precise, by which a dream is transformed into 
an animal with black wings." 

Tliis will afTord an example of the process going on 
over those verses, which now wia here and tiiere the 
attention of the student, hut are carsfully avoided by the 
^neral reader, who no longer is in the mood to be 
interested in " bright Eliza's " problematical shroud. Thus 
they talked while the tea-kettle simmered, and " Miss 
Pusay Po " purred at her mistress's feet Tlie beautiful 
old rooms in the palace were the home of taate and poetry 
and friendship ; most of the gentle company there " could 
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make agreeable veraea," Young Mr. Edgewortb, " a 
young and gay philoaopker," and his eccentric friend 
Mr. Day, were drawn to Lichfield by the reputation of 
Dr. Darwin. Here also came " the Kev. Mr. MiehelL He 
was skilled in astronomic science, modest and wise;" 
" The ingenious Mr. Kerr of West Brorawich ; Mr. Boul- 
ton, imown and respected wherever mechanic philosophy 
18 understood ; Mr. Watt, the celebrated improver of the 
eteam-engine ; and above all others . . . the accomplished 
Dr, Small of Birmingham," 

Such was the doctor's private circle which Johnson 
scorned. Mr. Edgeworth and Mr. Day were the only 
ones specially honoured with notice from the palace. Of 
the former, we are told that " his address was gracefully 
spirited and his conversation eloquent; he danced, he 
fenced, and winged his arrows with more than philosophic 
skill." Besides the.ge qualities he is known to fame as 
the father of " the great Maria," and to Lichfield as the 
husband of several wives, drawn from among her fairest : 
but Mr. Day was still more interesting. " He published 
in later years two noble poerrLS, ' The Dying Negro ' and 
'The Devoted Legions': also 'Sandford and Merton,' 
which by wise parents is put into every youthful hand." 
A number of charming young women made up the com- 
pany — all lovely, to judge from the enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of the historian, and herself and her pretty sister 
among the loveliest there. Sir Walter Scott, who saw 
Miss Seward only in old age, gives his testimony that she 
must have been " exquisitely beautiful" The Vale of 
Stowe lay at their feet, visible from the palace windows ; 
and coming home from their walks and rides, the young 
people worahipped, whenever they came in sight of them, 
the three beautiful towers, called by one enthusiastic yiii 
"the Ladies of the Valley," under shelter of which Anna the 
Muse, and pretty Sai'ah, who died at eighteen, and Honora 
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W tbe adopted child, had grown into beauty and fascination. 

I Yonng Major Andr^, one of the moat lamented victims of 

^^^B th« American War, was a member of one of those cbeer- 

^^^B ful groups, and many a poetic youth paid his homage. 

^^^H TSoue of them, however, htul so romantic a story as Day, 

^^^" whose adventures Misa Seward tells at length, and all his 

W philosophical failures in life. Her description of him is 

I worthy of quotation, if only to show the kind of pen- 

^^^_ and-ink painting which was popular in these days. 

^^ hi! 

I bll 

■ tb 



T and fine clothes were at tliat time the appendagea of 
gentlemen. Mr. Day wore neither. He was tall, and stooped in 
hia Bhouldera : full made, but liot corpulent ; and in his nieditatjve 
■nd melancholy air a degree of awkwardness and dignity were 
blended. We found his features interesting and agreeable, through 
the traces of a severe Einali-pox. There was a sort of weight upon 
the lids of his loi^e hazel eyes ; yet when he declaimed 

" ' Of good and evil 
Passion, and apathy, and glory and shame,' 

very eipresaive were the energiea gleaming from them beneath the 
shade ot sable hair, which, Adam-like, curled about his brows. . , . 
In tbe course of the year 1770 Mr. Day stood for a full-length 
picture to Mr. Wright of Derby. A strong likeness and a. dignified 
portrait were the result He stands, leaning his arm on a. colomn 
inscribed to Hampden. Mr. Day looks upwards, as enthusiastically 
meditating on the contents of a book held in his dropped right 
hand. The open leaf is the oration of that virtuous patriot in the 
Senate against tbe grant of ship-money demanded by King Charles 
the First A flash of lightning plays in Mr, Day's hair, and illu- 
minates the contents of the volume. . . . Dr. Darwin sat to Mr. 
Wright about the same period. Tkitl was a simply contemplative 
portrait of the most perfect icsomblancc." 

Dr. Darwin was not so attractive as this unlucky 
philosopher, ■whose freak of training a perfect wife for 
himself is so well known, and was so unsuccessful. Miss 
Seward gives the whole story of it, and describes "the 
beauteous Sahrina," a foundling girl whom he brought to 
Lichfield, in order to train her into an epitome of all thfi 
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■virtues, as an object of great interest to the ladies in tha 
palace. When his experiment failed, he discovered that 
Honora Saeyd, the beautiful girl who was the adopted 
child of Canon Seward, and the dailing of his house, was 
everything his fancy had painted. But Honora, whom 
Andr^ had- adored, woiild have nothing to say to the 
philosopher, nor would her sister, to whom he afterwards 
transferred his affections. Even before the episode of the 
beauteous Sabrina, this original had been jUted, and had 
written " a beautiful elegy," in half-a-hundred verees, upon 
hia evil fate. Thus, finding in every event an occasion 
for, more stanzas, or for a flood of carefully polished 
couplets, to be subjected to all the criticisms of the 
coterie, these poetical people went through life consoling 
themselves with literature amid all its harsher realities. 
No doubt the Muse helped Mr, Day through the many 
vicissitudes of hia sentimental career. Nor were these 
the only poets of the society. Mr. John Giabome, who 
wrote "The Vales of Weaver ;" Mr. Munday, whose poem 
upon "Needwood Forest," printed for private circulation 
only, " one of the most beautiful local poems that has 
been written," as the enthusiastic historian informs us, 
she presented to Sir Walter Scott at the very end of her 
life as a distinguished token of friendship ; Sir Brooke 
Boothby, whose claims do not seem to he founded upon 
any special production, and many more, fluttered round 
the two central figures, those of clumsy Dr. Darwin and 
the beautiful Muse of the Close, She has a great 
enthusiasm for all those now unknown sons of genius. 
The effusions of Mr. John Gisborne are such, she thinks, 
that it " would disgrace the national taste if they should 
be BufTered to pass away vritbout their fame;" and in 
order to ensure them some share of it, she quotes at great 
length from this " efflorescence of a rich imagination " 
such verses as the following :— 
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X " As the sonorous Nortb assails 

Weaver's bleak hills and leafless vales. 
With a*ful mflJGsty of might. 
He bursts the billowy clouds of night ; 
Booms the resounding glens among. 
And, roaring, rolls his snows along." 

Misa Seward put3 a footnote to the word " booma.' 
" A word," she cries, " admirably expressing the noise oE 
winds, and applied to it here for the first time in poetry,' 
What a delightful fund of occupation for a gentle unem- 
ployed life must have heen given by those prolonged 
commentaries ! Better even than those labours of the 
needle — 

" The well-depicted flower 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn," 

for which " the Swan of Lichfield " (which was this 
charming young woman's poetical title) was equally dis- 
tinguished. 

Miss Seward's own poetical efforts were begun very 
early ; she played with the muse from her childhood 
" At first," she aaya in one of her letters, " my fathei 
encouraged it." He was himself a poet, as well as tb« 
editor and critic of the old dramatists. " But my tnotheitf 
threw cold water on the rising fires," she adds; "and e 
my father ceased to smile encouragement upon thesfl 
attempts after my sixteenth birthday, in which Dr. Dar^ 
win unluckily told him that hia daughter's verses ■< 
better than his — a piece of arch injustic* to my father*rf 
muae which disgusted him with mine." These littli 
minstrels, it is evident, were very touchy and jealous o 
their respective degrees of excellence. After this sarly 
suppression, however — but how long after we are not in- 
formed — the famous rites at Batheaston, where another 
poetical coterie existed under the auspices of a certaia 
Lady Miller, developed and introduced to " the wbrld,' 
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such aa that world was, the elegant strains of the jealous 
canon's daughter. The Batheaston celebration was held 
periodically (onee a week, we think, while the season 
lasted), and all the elegant visitors of the Bath who had 
the honour of Lady Miller's acquaintance drove over to 
this highly superior kind of garden party. Miss Austen, 
we presume, was not old enough to have taken part in it, 
or certainly Catherine Morland, with her wide-open eyes, 
would have had an invitation, and gazed at all the poets 
and poetesses. When the fine company had assembled, 
the competing poems, which had been put into an 
" Etruscan vase," were drawn forth in succession by the 
judges, and read aloud, to the delight of all those persona 
of taste. Among Miss Seward's collected works tliere are 
a great many elegies and monodies headed " Prize poem 
at Batheaston ;" and Miss Eurney gives a lively account 
of the ceremonial in her diary. These celebrations 
emancipated Anna from the cold shade of domestic 
repression, and by this time, no doubt, the Swan of 
Lichfield had grown old enough to liave her own way. 
There is a very pathetic story of the death of her sister 
Sarah at nineteen, on the eve of her marriage, which no 
doubt made the will and wishes of Anna of double im- 
portance in the bereaved house. Pretty glimpses of a 
generous and impulsive young woman appear even through 
the antiqnated graces of her narrative. Lady Northesk, 
an interesting stranger dying of consumption, stopped at 
Lichfield on her way to the north to consult the doctor, 
whose fame was great in all the country round ; and it 
occurred to Dr. Darwin that hers was a case in which 
that romantic remedy transfusion of blood, so seldom 
heard of except in novels, might he efficacious. Miss 
Seward immediately offered her own lily-white arm aa the 
fountain of new life to the new friend whom she had 
taken up with romantic fervour. " My health is perfect. 
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neither am I conscious of any Imfctng disease, beredituv 

or Bccifiental, I have no dread of the lancet, and will 
gladly flpare from time to [time such a portion from my 
vujtis to I-aily Northesk as Dr. Dam*!!! shall tlilnk 
propor," When things liad come so far as this, bowever, 
the p<ieticiil doctor drew back, alarmed by the risk, 
alleging the djfiiculty of " the construction of a proper 
machine " for -the injection. But lady Korthesk never 
for)^t the generous offer; and it gives us a pleasant 
picture of the enthusiastic girl, to whom Friendship, 
celobratod in a thousand verses, was the most sacred of 
lien. 

Hero, however, we see the two poets, the doctor and 
th» maiden, in a still more poetical combination. 

" Ahonl th# year 1777, Dr. Darwin pnrcha«ed a little wild 
nin)>rngi-iiUH vatlny, a mile from Lichfield, amongKt the only rocka 
wliioh liotiior thot city bo nearly. It was irrignous from various 
•pi'inn*, twi iwutiipy from tlieir plenitude. One of its native 
fctituni! hud long excited the attention of tbe curions — a rock, which 
in the concrnl depths of the glen drops perpetually about three 
tlniea in a minnl*. Aquatic plants border its top and branch &am 
It* llMure* ; no length of summer drouth abates, no rains increase, 
iU hiini'dity ; no ftoit congeals its droppings. Tbe doctor cultivated 
till* ipfit, ' and paradise was opened in the wild.' Not only with 
treoi uf various growth did he adorn the borders of the fountain, the 
broolc, and the lakes, but with various classes of plants, uniting the 
Linuieuii science with the charm of landscape. For the Naiad of 
tbu fouuliiin he wi-ote the following inscription : — ■ 

ai'EBCH OP A WATER KVMPH. 

" ' If the meek flower, of bashful dye. 
Attract not lliy incurious eye — 
If the soft murmuring rill to rest 
Enchain not thy tnniultuous breast — 
Go where iimbilion lures tbe vain, 
Or avarice barters peace for gain ! ' 

" Dr. Darwin restrained his friend Miss Seward's steps to thia J 
her always favourite scene, till it hod assumed its ntw beautieii from fl 
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cultivation. He purposed accompanying her on her fint visit to hia 
bolaniu garden, Tint a medical Hunimona from the country deprived 
her of that pleasure. She took her Inhleta and pencil, and, seated 
on B. flower-hank in the midst of that luxuriant retreat, wrote the 
following lines wliile the sun waa gilding the glen, and while hirda 
of every plume poured their song from the boughs." 

The reader would like to see the verses thus poetically 
composed ; but he is not veiy likely, save with some 
research and trouble, to find them in the three long 
volumes of poetry which Miss Seward left behind her, 
or even in their illegitimate place where they stand at the 
head of the " Botanic Garden," which is Dr. Darwin's 
chief title to poetic fame — ao we may be excused if we 
quote from them here. After an address to " ye proud," 
whom the gentle poet adjures to " come not here," the 
tme favourite of the muses is thus invited : — 

" But thou, whose mind the well-attempered ray 
Of Taste and Virtue lights with purer day. 
Whose finer sense each soft vibration owns 
Mute and unfeeling to discorded tones ; 
Like the fair flower that spreads its lucid form 
To meet the sun, hnt ehnta it to the storm : 
For thee my borders nurse the glowing wreath, 
My fountoine murmur, and my zephyra breathe. 
My painted hirda their vivid plumes unfold. 
And insect armies wave their wings of gold. 

" And if with thee some hspleas maid should stray. 
Disastrous love companion of her way, 
O ! lead her timid step to yonder glade. 
Whose weeping rock recumbent alders shade, 
There as meek Evening wakes the temperate breeze, 
And moonbeams (jlimmer through the trembling trees, 
The rills that gui^le round shall soothe her ear. 
The weeping rock ehall number tear for tear ; 
And Bi Bed Philomel, alike forlorn, 
Sings to the night reclining on her thorn, 
While at sweet intervals each falling note 

a. the gale and whispers round the grot, 
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" Thus spoke the Genius as he stept along, 
And bode tbese lawna to Pea^ce and Truth beloag." 

" By the genius of the place is meant its first cul(i- 
vator. Dr. Darwin," Miss Seward adds in a footnote. 
When she gave her poem to the doctor, he " seemed 
pleased with it," and su^eated the "Linnfean Systf 
as " a happy subject for the Muse," " I will write the 
notea, which must be scientific," he said, " and you shaU 
write the verse," Misa Seward, however, demurred. 
She did not think that the plan was " strictly proper for 
a female pen," probably because of those loves of the 
plants which bore so large a share in it ; but " she felt 
how eminently it was adapted to the efflorescence of his 
own fancy." 

This was how the "Botanic Garden," that "mag 
cent poem," a work which, according to Misa Seward, 
" forms a new class in poetiy, and by so doing gives to 
the British Parnassus a wider extent than it possessed in 
Greece or in ancient or modern Rome ;" a poem that, " if 
poetic taste is not much degenerated, will live as Ion 
the Metamorphosis ;" which " must endure so long as the 
English language shall exist; nay, should that perish, 
translation would preserve the ' Botanic Garden ' as one 
of its gems " — came into being. Tew readers of the 
present day will have so much as seen this lengthy 
elaborate production. It was published (or at least part 
of it) in 1781, just about the time when Crabbe 
making his first essay. The second part, however, was 
not given to the world till after the three great new poeta 
whom we have already treated had fully occupied the ear 
of the world. And yet with that contrtist in 'existence, 
and the new life coming in so strongly, the " Botanic 
Garden " was a successful and popular work. Darwin 
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Was paid £900 for it, whicli is one test of its excellence. 
The doctor, however, though so fine a poet, was not a 
very scrupulous man. He took those elegant lines which 
Mias Seward, seated on a hank of flowers, and taking out 
her tablets and pencil, had written for him, and made 
them, without any acknowledgment, the introduction to 
hie poem. They are quoted as a specimen of his poetical 
style in Chambers's excellent Oydojxalia of Literature. 
The gentle Muse of Lichfield is very moderate and very 
dignified in all she .'^aya on the subject — nevertheless there 
la a touch of indignation in the tone with which she re- 
claims her property. 

Such an appropriation is not much in keeping with 
the big and rude and buily image, in itself very unlike 
that of a poet, which is developed with no small power 
in Miss Seward's memoir. It is a pity she had not left 
poetry alone, and given ns more of those graphic if high- 
flown descriptions — but the sentimental flood of her letters 
is too washy to be waded through in search of other gems 
of this kind. She was complimented iu her turn by 
Darwin, who owed her so many compliments, as the 
inventi'ess of epic elegy — and by Hayley, the biographer 
of Cowper, himself a aong.'^ter of the same order, and cul- 
tivating poetry and taste among his neighbours in a 
similar way. He describes " the Muso of Elegy " in a 
poetical tribute addressed to her. 

" Speaking to earth the kmd enthusiast came, 
And veil'd her heavenly power with BEWAan's name," 

a all that listen to her strains 

" Blesa the enchanting lyre by glory strung, 
Envying the dearl who are so sweetly sung." 

IBS Seward, however, does not claim any unrivalled 

t for herself even in this special vein. " Many excel 
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lae in writing Terse " efee says with dignifiotl modesty, 
" poritaps Bcaicely one in tlie vi^-id ami strong sensibility 
of its excellence, or in the ability to estimate its claims." 
b is ber strong st-nse of this " ability to estimate " tha 
dainis of geniua irbicb makes her criticisms so bold and 
givts her jaaiae sucli & triamphant certainty. Ad amus- 
ing proof of her confidence in her own powers is given in 
one (rf her h;U«is, in which she takes it upon heruelf to 
tmjtrove the prose style of (of all people in the world) 
AddiscHi. infonuing a correspondent that " yon will find 
the words in italics which strike me as forming the tn- 
d^liaiice of Addison's style, and you will perceive that 
iroHs within books constitute its redundance." Her 
diMriminati<m is more perceptible when she upholds the 
cause of a new poet against the old. " When," she saj'a, 
* with arowed delight in the poetic powers of Cowper's 
' Task,' the writer of these strictures, in conversation with 
I>r. Darwin and Sir Brooke Boothby, asked their opinion 
of that poem, each declared they could not read it through; 
each taxed it with egotism, with prosaiciam, with a rongh 
and slovenly style, and with utter want of regular design." 
Such were the waj*s of judging and the methods of 
criticism current among the old school. Miss Seward 
Lliinks that it was " the jealous spirit of aothorism " which 
" darkened the candour " of her doctor. But as she tells 
us shortly ailer that he " had ever maintained a preference 
of Akenside's blank verse to Milton's ; declared that it 
WHS of higher polish, of more chaste purity, and more 
d^.Tiified construction." we may be permittecl to doubt hia 
critical judgment, without even ber charitable supposition 
that his " taste " was somewliat enervated by too muuh 
t^finement. Kefiuenieut. indeetl, except in verse, does 
«.it swm to have been Dr. Darwin's quality, and the 
velvet pile of his poetry sits oddly enough upon the 
homwpui) of his character, to use a coi^eqial simile, 
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The curious link of connection between the oinniona which 

this 3cientitic manufacturer of rhymes had begun to hold 

nnd express in the end of last century, and those which 

have made hi? descendant remarkable in tliis, is very 

interesting to the imagination ; and we wish Erasmus 

win had been a little more heroic. One or two 

I, however, of an interesting kind, are related of 

energetic doctor. Tlie elegy to " bright Eliza," which 

i criticised so closely, was conceived if not written 

i Dr. Darwin was in attendance upon the lady, who 

terwards became his wife, She was at the moment the 

1 of another man, but that had not hindered some 

!Sionate expressions of poetical devotion. The lady 

1 been seized with violent fever, and the doctor wna 

t for, " Not being requested to continue in the house 

ESiTough the ensuing night, which he apprehended might 

cove critical, he passed the remaining hours till day- 

eath a tree opposite her apartment, watcliing the 

wsing and repassing Ughta in the chamber. During the 

d in which a life he ao passionately valued was in 

er, he paraphrased Petrarch's celebrated sonnet, nar- 

g a dream whose prophecy was accomplished by the 

sath of Laura." The idea of this he afterwards extended 

I the elegy. However, that nuU llancke under the 

!, of the stout, stammering, hard-headed, unbelieving 

tor, a middle-^ed widower, under the windows of 

; man's wife, has a sort of grotesque romance, all 

jslike his artiEcial and elaborate strains, which touches 

3 heart a little, though it is difficult at the same time 

I refrain from a smile. We feel that Miss Seward, 

foowing the circumstances, sboidd not have been so hard 

1 the rfread dream ; but then perhaps she did not think 

J lady worth aU that trouble ; and certaiuly it waa very 

tnproper on the part of the doctor. 

To balance the romance we have a semi-heroic nap- 
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mtivo of a certain occaaion on ■wliich Dr. Darwin, who, 
as a rule, escliewed all intoxicatiug liquors, was peranaded 
to drink more wine than was good for him. It waa wliila 
on a Itoating expedition, and in the middle of a hot mid- 
Bummer day. To the horror and astonishment of 1 
frieiida, the half-intoxicat«d doctor suddenly plunged out 
of the boat into the river, when they were close to Not- 
tingham, and rushing in hia wet clothea across the fields, 
reached the market-place before they could overtake liim. 
Here they found him mounted on a tub, making an 
oration to the gaping multitude around. " Ye men of 
Nottingham, listen to me," he said. " You are iugenious 
and industrious mechanics. By your industry, life's 
comforts are procured for yourselves and families. If 
you lose your health, the power of being industrious will 
forsake you, thai you know : but you may not know that 
to breathe fresh and changed air constantly is not less 
necessary to procure healtli than sobriety itself. Air be- 
comes unwholesome in a few hours if the windows are 
shut. ... I have no interest in giving you this advice. 
llemember what I, your countryman and a physician, tell 
you. If you would not bring infection and disease upon 
yourselves, and to your wives and little ones, change the 
air you breathe ; change it many times a day by opening 
your windows." 

After which abrupt address he got down from hia tub, 
and went back with hia friends to their boat. The drip- 
ping philosopher on hia homely platform, the gaping 
crowd about him, an eager apothecary of hia acquaintance 
vainly endeavonriug to persuade him to come home with 
him and change his wet clothes, and the astounded ( 
cursioniats standing by not knowing what to make of 
their friend's vagary, form an amusing pictura He was 
before hia age so far as regards sanitary conditions, it is 
evident : poetry is a different matter. 
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But the Lichfield coterie altogether gives us a quaint 
and amusing picture of the little literary societies spread 
over the face of the country, where Taste was set up as 
the tutelary spirit, and Criticism of the luiuutest careful- 
ness, serious as if the fate of empii'es hung upou her 
decisions, pondered every line, and " moat of the gentle- 
men," not to say the ladies also, " could make agreeable 
verse-s." Lady Jliller at Batheaston was, as has been 
Baid, the presiding genius of another of these refined 
circles. And there was Hayley in Sussex, in that land- 
scape which Cowper found too niouutaiuons and exciting, 
with Mrs. Charlotte Smith in her cottage near, who would 
come and read them her romances till the little circle 
tlirilled with interest, and counted the hours from evening 
to evening, that they might trace a little further the 
history of Celestina or Louisa. They were all devoted 
to Nature, these clever people, and never tired of desciib- 
ing her. She was to them a benevolent and lovely old 
princess, clothed in embroiileries and ornamented with 
countless jewels. They patronised her, and went to her 
for consolation as they would have gone to any other old 
queen of society who was benignant as well as splendid. 
Their intercourse with her was a sort of continuous J&ti 
charapltTB, at which she was hostess, giving them tea and 
emiles, patting them on the shoulders when they were 
melancholy. She had little to say to the common herd, 
but for her favourites was there ever so amiable, so 
tender a dowager ? They could not sufficiently exclaim 
to themselves and each other how delightful she was, how 
sweet and kind. Miss Seward was, so to speak, a maid 
of honour, or Lady High Chamberlain to this beautiful 
old queen : and Dr. Darwin, if not a court physician, was 
at least so scientifically devoted to her court robes and 
the handsome appearance and value of her surroundings, 
that he too was entitled to her most bewitching smile. 
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But all this is very different from the atmosphere 
which now fills our heavens and earth. It is the prettiest 
possible side of the old regime which was ending. Ex- 
cept that now and then some one died or was crossed in 
love, there seems little sign of earthly ills or passions in 
that flowery city, surroimded by such soft distances, and 
crowned by the " Ladies of the Valley," the three towers 
where old art and heavenly music and religion had their 
mysterious throne. Art, it is true, as represented by a 
Gothic cathedral was held in but little store, and religion, 
save in sentiment, was kept carefully in her right place ; 
but yet the towers were dear from association, and en- 
hanced the attractions of that sweet old goddess who 
dwelt outside the town, growing innumerable banks of 
flowers, and ready at any moment to have all her min- 
strels and all their admirers out to tea. 



Anna Seward, bom 1747 ; died 1809. 



Erasmus Darwin, bom 1731 ; died 1802. 

Published Botanic Garden in 1781. 

Loves of the Plants in 1789L 
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CHAPTER "VX 

THE NEW BEOTHEKHOOD. 

Whes tlie face of English Kterature had been thus changed, 
the old foUiea put to flight and the new life brought in, 
with a. tremulous ecstasy and universal quiver of emotioa 
and movement, the time came for that new flood of geniua 
■which is the distincfciou of our own day. It ia true that 
at leaat two generations have come and goDe over the 
eart)i since Wordsworth aud Iris brother poeta were first 
revealed. But they all lived well into our own century, 
and they belong to a condition of things entirely altered 
. from those which influenced the former epoch. Our 
Kving poets are their legitimate and untjuestioned de- 
scendants, and the Age which they have made illustrioua 
ia as yet scarcely completed ; so that we are justified in 
calling this last great era of poetical history our own tima 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge in one group ; Byron, 
Shelley, and Keata in another ; Scott — au army in him- 
Belf; and various smaller but still remarliable figures, 
came all together, as splendid a band as has ever breathed 
the same air — rivals, coadjutors, fellow-workmen, per- 
fecting a new system and establishing a new reign. 
Into these mingled voices Crabbe lived long to add his 
harsh yet effective tone. But the other Precursors had 
disappeared in the wilderness through which tl 
hewed out for their successors so wonderful a path. 
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Burns remained a power and ii^piration among tlie new 
ritce, affecting even the Sober and dignified mind of 
Wordsworth as oiie of the most living of influences ; but 
Cowper, who is so miich less forcible and commanding a 
iiguie, and in whom there was no energy of passion to 
keep hold of the im^ination of his heirs and successors, 
would seem to have passed away from their recollection 
altogether. So far as the new school of poets was con- 
cerned his mission was little acknowledged, notwith- 
standing that his poetical inheritance fell, like so much 
else that was rich and rare, into the hands of the im- 
mortal Ddesman, the poet of those wide atmospheres and 
silent skies, which in so different a form had breathed 
life into the invalid upon the banks of the fat and 
languid Ouse. 

It is difficult to understand by what quaint and 
arbitrary Enk of association the three friends, who were 
to forge between them, the next links in the poetical 
chain, got to be called the Lake poets^ — or ratlier got to 
be joined in so close a fellowship that their names cling 
together mevitably like a line in a beadrolL There was 
80 little real affinity between the- serious, almost solemn, 
manhood and jnusing genius of W"ordswort.h, tlie mystical 
and wayward spirit of Coleridge, and the viituons pre- 
cision and hard-working faculty of Southey, that they 
might have founded three different schools, instead of, by 
obstinate fiction, being held to represent but ona How- 
ever, it is too late now to attempt to disturb the classi- 
fication wliich lasted all their lives, notwithstanding that 
even their appreciation of each otlier, so enthusiastic and 
generous in youth, waned with the progress of the years. 

The first appeai'ance oE this new group to mortal new 
is in the brisk and somewhat impertinent pages of Mr. 
Jwcpli Cottle, a bookseller in Bristol, himself one of the 
old race of local verseinakers, and in his way a homely 
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Mfficoaaa, Eilways ready with a good deal of enthusiasm 
aud a small sum of money, both of which thinya were 
greatly in reciiiest among the peiinileaa but ardent youths. 
Bristol, too, was one of the centres of lively and artiliciul 
literary life, so many of which were at that time in 
existence. The presiding genius, however, was of a 
sterner kind than the. Swan of Lichfield. Hannali More, 
surrounded by her admiilng sisters, was the ornament 
and pride of the neighbouring country, and though it 
would not seem that Southey, a native of Bristol, had 
attracted her notice, yet Mr. Cottle had permission to 
conduct any friend of his to an audience of the great 
woman of letters, whom all the fine personages in tlie 
country came to worship, and who had recently evolved 
a poet out of her miJkwoman — ^tliough this is scarcely 
Tespectful to Anne Yearsley, who, though a prodigy and 
subject to the fate of such, had considerable power of versi- 
fication and much poetical feeling, aud was wortliy of a 
better fate. Mr. Cottle himself was a poet, aud so was 
his brother Amos,' who died young, and whose por- 
trait the good man published along with those of the 
great Tliree whom he was instiimiental in introducing 
to the world. His complacent and confused gossip is not 
to be compared with the more dignified naiTatives of the 
lives of the poets, but it is not without some power of 
porti-aiture, and it brings the young men before us in a 
group, a sort of rude freseo-painting, such as ia sometimes 
more effective than a finer work of art. Southey and 
Coleridge were introduced to him by Eobert Lovell, their 
friend and associate, " a young Quaker," who was also a 
kind of a poet (indeed in Bristol, as in Lichfield, most of 
the gentlemen seem to have made agreeable ''eraes), and 

* " Oh Amos Cottio t Phcebua, whnt a. name 
To fill tlio Bpoakinc; tmriip nf fiitum fiinio ! " 

Bynos'a Engligh Bank atui Hcotch Jtcvieimrt. 
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who communicated to the mind of Cottio something of 
hia own admiration for hia gifted friends, one of whom 
came from Cambridge, and the other from Oxford, in 
itself an argument for respect They had both, however, 
broken off their college career abruptly, leaving their 
Universities without degrees, and the hves of each had 
already been tinged with adventui-o. Southey, the most 
perfectly well conducted of young men, had been expelled 
from "Westminster school for overbold speech in a school- 
hoy newspaper. Coleridge, for some purely fantasdo 
motive, had enlisted in a cavalry regiment, and spi 
some months under Uiat curious discipline, not without 
enjoyment, Now, the two had got a fancy in their 
heads, struck out somehow hetweeu the dreamy but in- 
exhaustible invention of the one and the romantico- 
practical imagination of the other, of emigrating to 
America with a few chosen friends, and setting up a 
new Utopia — a dream-colony of Apostolic freedom and 
equality, where every worldly possession should be : 
common, and idyllic peace and plenty and love should 
reign. Lovell. the young Quaker, was one of the brethren 
vowed to this enterjwise, looking forward to it with eager 
excitement J and, mad as the scheme appears to us, it 
would seem to have had some air of possihihty at the 
moment, since Southey'a mother and her family intended 
to join the expedition, and for some time the minds of 
an anxious cu-cle of people were occupied with it They 
met in Bristol apparently with some remote intention of 
sailing from that place, if Providence would but send 
them a little money with which to huy agricultural 
implements and pay their passage -money. And there 
were other inducements, Lovell was already married to 
a Miss Fricker of Bristol, to one of whose sisters Southey 
was engaged ; and Coleridge lost no time in falling 
love with a tliird. The Pantisocracy, which was to ho 
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the name of their society, exacted marriage, and this waa 
about the only practical step the brethren took to carry- 
its req^uirements ont. 

Such waa the group which suddenly gathered in tha 
path of the excellent Mr. Cottle, surpiising him into such 
mingled emotions of complacency and reverence as fill 
his gossiping book with their reflection still. He bad 
the discrimination to perceive that these were poets far 
exceeding any faculty of liia, but he felt at the same time 
the benign superiority of money, giving him an advantaga 
over them, which be was generously willing to use for 
their good. They wei-a penniless, though their plana 
were so magnificent, and their little stock-in-trade waa 
an unsaleable article, which the ordinary merchauta in 
literary commodities would not buy. Indeed, it was only 
one of them who had auy stock-in-trade at all ; Cole- 
ridge's few poems were not half important enough for 
publication, and Mr. Cottle waa somewhat of a wizard to 
detect the genius of which there was as yet so little 
proot But what an importation of life and hope this 
little band brought into the old Bristol streets I Young 
Southey holding his handsome bead high ; young Cole- 
ridge with all the mystic future in liis big dreamy eyea, 
and his mouth full of endlesa projects, one rising out of 
another like flowera from a stem ; the first a refi n ed and 
chivalrous geiitlemanat-alLtimes ; the other an enchanter 
wTiose eloquence no man coiild withstand. To hear them 
talk of the new world that lay before them, the visionary 
society they were to form^ the " undivided vale " by the 
aide of the Susquehanuah — soft-syllabled stream, which 
no doubt must flow like its name, and was choasn for 
Uiat exquisite reason — in which their honm was to rise, 
tiie couditious of the paradisiacal Mle they wore to lead 
there — could any poem be more delightful ? By the 
gravest calculations, they bad made out that two hours a 
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ilay would BulficQ to get tlieir daily bread out of that 
fertile poetical soil, and the rest of tlie time would be for 
poetry, for love, for endless talk, for books and tlie con- 
templation of nature : what matter that in the meantime, 
but for Mr. Cottle, it would have been difficult to pay 
their lodgings ? All such sordid troubles would be over 
if once they could but reach that Land of Promiae, 
Southey had Joan of Arc almost ready, which, "should the 
publication be anyways auccessful," would be enough, he 
thought, "to carry me over, and get me some few aci-ea, a 
9pade, and a plough." Coleridge had not even so much. 
a,? that to trust to, but expected the spade, the plough, 
and the passage-money to drop down upon him from the 
genial skies. 

In this strait Cottle came to the rescue nobly. He 
offered Coleridge tliirty guineas for a volume of poetry 
yet to be written, and the same to Southey ; whQe ha 
undertook, at the same time, to give fifty pounds for 
"Joan of Arc" — altogether a romantic liberality which 
no sane publisher, who had not been at the same time a 
poet-worshipper and posseaaed of the gift of divination, 
could have ventured on. And the young men helped 
themselves on by delivering lectures, of wluch some, we 
cannot help suspecting, never came further than the 
prospectus ; for it is difficult to imagine how Coleridge, 
at such a moment, could lecture upon the French Ilevolu- 
tion, at that period in full and feverish career, contrasting 
it with the great Eebellion, without raising more excite- 
ment than was tolerable among the people of Bristol. 
Por the subject was not one which either aide took calmly, 
and the two young poets, it need scarcely be said, were 
wildly enthusiastic on the side of Freedom and the 
French, and lost no opportunity, poetical or otherwise, of 
denouncing all action on the part of England againat 
them, and cursing, in good round oaths, all the dearnn- 
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powers who were uniting together to crusli France and 
the new-born liberty which from lier they hoped was tfi 
extend to all maidiind. Soiithey turned out in later 
days the best of High Tories ; and Coleridge, though he 
made so many fierce onslaughts upon Mr. Pitt in hia 
belligerent days, was not of a spirit adapted for political 
partisanship. But at this early period they were all 
aflame for the great cause of Freedom — their enthusiasm 
unquenched even by the biood and carnage of the Eeigu 
of Terror. It was their opinion that all existing govern- 
ments, and that of England above all, were rotten at the 
core ; and their Pantisocracy, their ideal city, was not 
only a refuge for their own souls from the evil of thu 
times, but intended to be a tremendous protest against 
England, in which her philosophical sons no longer found 
it possible to live. 

The earlier career of these two visionaries (of whom 
the elder was bnt twenty-two) had been simple enough, 
Southey's progenitors and relations were people mth some 
pretenaions to gentility ; and his own life, his parents 
bang poor, had been spent under the protection of an 
eccentric annt, whose house was his home, and of a 
benevolent absent nncle, who had undertaken the expense 
of his education. The aunt, Miss Tyler, had been kept 
as long as possible in ignorance of the two great antici- 
imtioiis of her nephew's life, his intended emigration and 
marriage, and when she made the discovery her indigna- 
tion and resentment were so great that Southey had to 
ijuit her house in the midst of a storm of rain, and to 
walk from Bristol to Bath, where his mother was : nor 
did he ever see the protector of his childhood again. 
This sudden abandonment throw him with double fervour 
into the brotherhood, alreaily so close and intimate : he 
describes his condition as follows, with youthful grandilo- 
quence, to the faithful friend, Grosvenor Bedford, who was 
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tho constant coufidant of Lis troubles and joys, both now 
and during all bis life : — 

" Tliere is the Btrangeat mixhire of cloud and sniiBliine. An 
autcnst in the wurlfl, an adventurer living by hia wila, yet liappy 
in the full conviction of rectitude, in intei^rity, and iu the ott'ecticin 
of a mild and lovely woman ; at onoe the oLjoct of hatrvd and 
mlniiiiition, woiidfifd al by all, lidlcd by (lie nristocriiU— tile very 
onvi'k .jf my own \u\vty I ... Do not grieve that oircmiiatanctia have 

If me thus ; yon on^ht to nyoice that your friend aali up to his 

leiplus, though you think them wrong. Cokridfre is writing tkt 
aiiue tulile ; our uutiieu arc written in the book of destiny, oa 

Eiuue page." 

One of the joint projects of the two youths, thus 
uuitfM.1 by fate, was the publication of a magazine, " which 
undoubtedly make tho best tidng of the kind ever 
publiBhed ;" but this did not at the moment come to any- 
thing. They had, indeed, a hundred plans ; and that part 
of their time which was not devoted to Bchemes of intel- 
lectual advancement waa devoted to love - making and 
projects of another kind. " If Coleridge and I can get 
£150 between us, we propose marrying and retiring into 
tlie country, aa our literary business can be carried on 
there, and practising agriculture, till we can raise the 
money fur Ameiica, still the grand object in view," 
Soutliey says. It was the fashion of this age of friend- 
ships that the young poets should publish their produc- 
tions jointly, two or three in one volume ; and Coleridge 
■went even farther than this, actually -wiiting a portion ol 
the " Joan of Arc," which was his friend's miiinstay, 
Kevertbeless clouds soon began to arise between them ; 
the Pantisocracy grew doubtful to Southey very soon after 
he had spoken of it as " still the grand object in view." 
But it was the return of his uncle, Mr. Hill, the consular 
chaplain at Lisbon, which finally removed him from tlia 
agitated but delightful little society in BriatoL This 
kind relative had maintained him at school and college in 
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the hope that his education would termmate decorously in 
orders and a good living. His after life proved that no 
career could have snited him better; hut at this tuinult- 
nou3 period, when all the world waa still seething with 
the strong excitement of the great Revolution, and all - 
' kinds of volcanic impulses were agitating yonng minds, 
he had no toleration for such an idea. Perhaps it is 
unjust to say, though Soiithey's son does not hesitute to 
say it, that his political views were such as " rarely fail 
to produce lax and dangerous views in I'eligion;" hnt at 
least it is true enough that the tremendous innovations in 
politics which were being worked out in France, and 
which had startled all En rope and stirred up every 
lingering doubt and question everywhere, gave double 
force to those instinctive rebellions and resistances whinh 
seem to be inherent in youth ; and that the mere idea of 
authority, and of a settled and long-eatablished order, was 
enough to turn aside the excited minds of the generation, 
which hoped for nothing less than new heavens and a 
new earth. Sonthey felt in this moment of ebullition, — 
he, the predestined churchman, the man of duty and 
obligation, horn to ro-adopt and cling to all the loyal 
prejudices of a conservative race, — that to take the vows 
of the Church upon him would be "perjury." Before 
leaving Oxford he had tried medicine, but shrank from 
the special studies of that grand but terrible profession 
with the sickening horror of an extremely sensitive mind 
and nature. The only profession that remained was tlie 
law, which he hated scarcely less ; but he was reasonable 
even in the wildness of his youth, and felt that when it 
became necessary to meet his uncle some feasible way of 
turning Lis education to account must be settled upon. 
Mr. Hill came to England in the autumn of 1795. He 
■waa the only member of his family, now that his aunt 
was entirely alienated from him, who could be of auy 
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use tn tliG young man, and his coming seems to have been 
lookud for witb natnral' anxiety and alarm. " Su&pen&e 
bLuU lie tlie euljjeut of my tragedy," Southey cries on one 
occasion ; " indeed I liave often the heartache." But 
. wLeu the uncle caiue the youthful rebel was met Ti-ith no 
roproachea. Mr. Hill was kind and judiciona, and never 
aeems to have abandoned the blameless yonth, whose very 
vagaiies were virtuous. The only thing he insisted upon 
was that his nephew should go back with him to Lisbon 
for several months — one of those moat natural and 
common domestic artifices by which imprudent attach- 
ments and objectionable associates are to be got rid of, 
as it is always hoped. No doubt the excellent chaplain, 
skilled in the fickle mind of youth, believed tliat all tliis 
effervescence of early folly would blow off (as it did, but 
not 80 easily), and that the change and novelty would 
soon empty his nejihew's heart of the ineligible Edith and 
the unlucky " Muse." 

It is curiously characteristic of Southey, who 13 the 
embodiment of the romantic -practical amid the vaguer 
poetical spirits of his brethren, tliat lie should have takea 
a step which balked the good uncle's incipient plans 
before they had begun to be carried iuto execution. On 
the very day of his departure he married Edith Fricker. 
They parted at the church door — the bridegroom going 
off iipon his travels, the bride, with her wedding-ring 
suspended by a ribbon round her neck, to the house of 
Cottle, always kind. " Kever did man stand at the altar 
with such strange feelings," Southey says. " She returned 
the pressure of my hand, and we parted in silence." It 
was the maddest imprudence, for even the marrij^-fees 
and ring were jiaid with Cottle's money ; yet there was 
the ring of tlie true mettle, the energy and life of & mani/ 
mind even in its folly — and of 'sometliing better still, of 
le noble instincts of that supporting and protecting love 
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of whicli he was an embodiment all liia life. It is evi- 
dent that tlie Frickera were very poor. By marrying 
Edith, Southey made a provision for her instantly possible. 
When he had anything himself, he could share it with her 
accordiug to the rights given him by that hurried cere- 
mony ; and " should I perish by shipwreck, or any other 
casualty," he says, " I Lave relations whose prejiidiceB 
would then yield to the anguish of affection, and who 
would love and cherish and yield all possible consolation 
to my widow." This gives to the high-flown folly of the 
secret wedding a consecration and an excuse. Not only 
to Edith, the mild and lovely, but to all her family, the 
wives of the other Pantisocrats and poets, Southey was 
henceforth the fountain of succour and life. 

" Joan of Arc " was published just as he sailed away, 
did] and wretched, hating the voyage, and not without a. 
certain nervous apprehension of its physical risks. He 
had got fifty guineas for the poem from good Cottle, and 
indeed we think this was i^uite as much as it was worth. 
The mission of the peasant prophetess — revolt made into 
duty by religion and a commission from heaven — was the 
kind of subject above all others to suit his mind and 
creed ; for, whatever wild ideas might possess him, his 
imagination was fundamentally religious, and the romantic 
traditions of the past had not ceased to affect his fancy, 
though his mind was penetrated by the brilhaut hopes 
and fallacies of the moment. It suited Southey, there- 
fore, to show how redemption came from the poor, the 
ignorant, and lowly, how the heart of genius was atirred 
by the 8if,'ht of the oppressed and slaughtered peasants, 
the young bridegroom, the father of little cliildren, the 
widow's son, all sacrificed in odious war, while kings and 
nobles trifled and quarrelled, and let the humble masses 
pay for it with their blood. And the noble, pure, 
unworldly, Shepherd-Muiden, what poet is there who has 
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not felt tlie faacination of her appearance amid all the 
dismal lecoids of the wars ! But Joan has not brought' 
lock to her poeta. The painful length of the tale, the 
long discourses put in, with a mistake which is so common 
in narrative poetry, just at the moment when action and 
not discoorse is imperative, the torgid heaviness of these 
long-winded discourses themselves, the mingled and dis- 
ordered romantic machinery which twists in two or three 
episodes of ordinary love-making with the course of the 
grander history, make the poem almost unreadable now. 
We do not know, indeed, who but a student Tvould 
attempt it. " Wat Tyler," the curious little revolutionary 
sketch which Southey had written at a still earlier age, 
and which he was compelled to publish hy the malice of 
ungenial critics, when he had altogether changed his 
opinions, has much more spirit and nature in it. 

Coleridge had been trained in a harder school Though 

[he spoke with great tenderness of his family, he seems to 
have been singularly abandoned l>y them from hia boy" 
hood up. He was brought up at Christ's Hospital, work- 
ing his way through hardships and miseries which it is 
painful to contemplate, and was sent to Cambridge after- 
wards, against his will, the visionary boy with hia 
midtitudinous thoughts being too lawless and too in- 
dividual to estimate the advantages of scholarship and 
classical education, though no scholar ever loved better 
the lore itself. At the University he bad begun by gain-^ 
iug distinctions of the usual academic kind ; but tiring, 
siiddenly of this adaption of other men's ways, or moved 
by pure waywardness and a desire to try a new order of' 
unknown conditions, he went off in the midst of hia 
career to London and enlisted in a cavalry raiment, call- 
ing himself Silas Titus Comberback, mth boyish humouii 
yet loyal adherence to the " Es-tee-se " which had 
his baby nickname. In his regiment, if we may trust 
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Mr. Cottio, ha entered with all the large sympathy that 
belongeil to him into the new life bo ill suited to hia 
nature, and bewitched the troopers, as he did every com- 
pany into which he ever drifted afterwards, with his 
golden mouth, his boundless interest in life, hia power of 
interesting others, and hia marvellous wealth of words. 
This strangest of freaks did not last very long, though 
anthoritiea are divided as to how he got out of it : whether 
by the aid of his officera after an involuntary exhibition 
of learning, or in a still simpler way by the iDterference 
of his family, to whom hia whereabouts was revealed by 
an acquaintance who met him accidentally. Of one 
thing we may be quite sure, that if this extraordinary 
sentry did hear an officer make an erroneous quotation^ 
he would correct him without more ado, and probably 
discourse to him on the meaning of the pasai^je, and all 
Euripides intended to put into it, with illustrations from 
the entire range of the Greek drama. The existence of a 
couple of young subalterns likely to quote Euripides to 
each other is, however, more unlikely, 

After this escapade Coleridge returned for a time to 
Cambridge, then bethought him of Pantisocracy as a cure 
for all the ills of life, and wonderful provision for its 
future blessedness ; and having the idea confirmed and 
strengthened in his mind by the faith and zeal of his 
disciples, expatiated upon it and enlarged it, till the 
liquid flowing Susquehannah became something leal to 
him, and the colony in Bristol was as if it had already 
gotten to the other side. It was much the same to him, 
nay, perliaps better, to have it there in glowing theory, — 
theory far more perfect tlian auy execution, — than to 
take the actual steps necessary for its transportation. 
But to Southey this was not equally satisfactory, The 
way in which these two appear in Mr. Cottle's book is 
very curious. Though he cannot help having a certain 
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contempt for them, yet lie had the greatest reverence for i 
them. Coleridge, in particular, was a Icind of inspired 
idiot to the liookseller. Southey'a ahaiu'dity was 
much more than was inevitable to youth ; but Coleridge 
was the veiy type of that wonderful fool yet sage, tliat i 
lamentable yet ineffable being with whom genius, and , 
especially poetical genius, has always been identified. 
It was sufficient occupation for a bystander to listen to 
Ilia magnificent plana, and to see their vanity; to note, 
half with auger, half with amusement, all his wiles and 
devices to elude actual work ; and at the same time to 
admire and applaud what, when " much enforced," 
would produce at a venture, flashing forth with no 
trouble at all verses such as nobody else could invent of I 
all the tuneful throug, and talk such as man had n 
talked before. 

Coleridge would seem to Lave been entirely wiljiout 
friends, or any succour or help, or even communication 
with his family at this time. They had freed him from 
his soldiering ; and perhaps this freak had disgusted the 
good people, for there is notthe smallest further appear- 
ance of kindred in his life. And he was in all ways so 
nmch poorer than his friend Southey, that not only had 
he no kind uncle to make openings for him, but no " Joan 
fif Arc " to prove at least his power of work. He had 
not even, Hke so many penuileaa sous of fame, the talis- 
man in hia pocket, the manuscript with which fate might 
be defied. He had neither money nor money's worth. 
A few fugitive poems, a few courses of lectures, some of 
them only in intention, a million of plana, one as good as 
the other, equally and impartially regarded by their in- 
ventor, who was reaJy to take up or lay down any of ' 
them at a moment's notice, and with no one but Cottla 
to whom he coiild look for aid, his prospect was *uHi- 
cieutly blank. And thereupon he married to mend mat- 
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ters I The foundation upon which he established a house- ' 
hold is about the sligiitest that ever supported any such 
Buperstrnoture. "Aware of his narrow circumstances," 
Cottle says, " and to make hia mind as easy in pecuniary 
affairs as the extreme case would permit, I thought it 
would afford a small relief to tell him that I would give 
liim a guinea and a half (after his volume was completed) 
for every iiundred lines he might present to me, whether 
rhyme or blank verse. This oS'er appeared of more con- 
seq^uence in the estimation of Mr. Coleridge than it did 
in his who made it, for when a common friend asked him 
when married " How he was t« keep the pot boiling ?" he 
very promptly answered that "Mr. Cottle had made him 
such an offer that he felt no solicitude on the subject." 
He was but twenty-three, in aU. the chaos of youthful 
fancies, but confident and eloquent as always, full of novel 
ideas on every subject, and dazzhng everybody with his 
genius, though he had done absolutely nothing to prove 
the possession of that indescribable inspiration which 
eeems to liave rayed out of him like light through a lan- 
tern. For one thing, the wants and requirements of the 
young coiipl3 were modest, if their temerity was great. 
Smithey had considered the attainment of a hundred and 
filly, or even a hundred, certain pounds a year between 
his friend and himself, enough to warrant the two mar- 
riages : and a guinea and a half for every hundred lines 
may have appeared au inexhaustible fortune to Coleridge. 
We feel almost disposed to utter a thanksgiving even now, 
that this liberal offer was not made to Sonthey before he 
set out upon his voyage, else how many himdreds, nay, 
hundreds of thousands, of meritorious, carefully-polished 
lines might we not have seen ! 

Coleridge took a cottage at Clevedon, on the muddy 
shore of the Bristol Channel, and here for a short time 
he seems to have been as happy as ever imprudent lover 
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was. The descriptions of the " pretty cot " aud the 
" pensive Sara " who Bhared it are sweet and tranquil, aa 
the sober certainty of liliss ought to he) Probably it was 
hie first experience since Iiis childhood of a. home, and the 
unaccustomed chann held him happily captive. But the 
hiime was not very stationary; they went back to Urietnl 
when the first enchantment was over, then to Netlier 
Stowey, another village in Somersetshire. In the mean- 
time, Coleridge started a little paper or weekly magazine, 
which was to be " undoubtedly the best thing of the kind 
ever published," as Southey had said. It was to contain 
the sublimest speculation and poetry, along with a weekly 
Bumm^ry of news and debates ; and Coleridge went about 
tlie country from town to town getting subscribers, varying 
Ilia other occupations at the same time with that of a 
preacher. It was chiefly in Unitarian chapels that he 
preached, that vague and always intellectual sect having 
somehow attracted him during this misty period ; and ho 
appeared in the pulpit in coloured clothes, and oecasiou- 
ally discoursed upon such subjects as tlie Hair-powder 
Tax, to the consternation of his audience. Notwithstand- 
ing this curious choice of subject, hia eloquence must have 
strongly att'ected the good provincial people whom he 
addressed, for it became some time after a question to he 
gravely debated in liis life whether he should not settle 
down at Chursbury as a Socinian minister, a conclusion 
chiefly prevented by the Wedgewoods, Josiah and hia 
brother, who offered liim an annuity of a hundred and 
fifty-pounds a year that he might reUnqnish the project, 
and be able to devote himself to litemry work. A second 
edition of his volume of poetry h,id likemse been called for, 
which by Cottle's liberahty added a little inore to his funds. 
But tiie Waiehnan proved an entire failure, two numbers 
only appearing, and these not paying their expenses — Fatal 
tlrawback, for which no amount of gcnitia can make up, 
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Before this timely snccour arrivewl, liowever, it ia 
worth wtile quoting hia own accoiuit both of the state 
mind in which he was, and hia intentions for the 
ture: — 

I verily lielieve no poor fellow's ii!pji-pot ever bniiMwi up no 
vehemently with fiiire, doubts, and diffieultiea, as mine does at pn;- 
sent Heaven grant it mu; not boil over and put out the fii& I 
un stmost heartle^^ My past life seems to me as a dream, a 
feverisb dream, all one ^oomy huddle of strange actions and dim- 
discovered motives, friendship lost by indolence, and happiness 
murdered by itiismanaged seneibility. The present hour I seem in 
a quickset hedge of embarrasEments. For shame I I ought not to 
miatruat God ; but, indeed, to hope is far more difficult than to 
fear. ... A sort of calm hopelessness diffuses itself over my heart. 
Indeed, eve:y mode of life which has promised me bread und cheese 
baa beeu one after anotber torn away from nie, but God rcrmiins. 
. , . There are Bonie poets wbo write too iiiuoli at their ease from 
the facility with which they please themselves. They do not often 
enough 

" ' Feel their burdened breaat 

Heaving beneath incumbent Deity.' 

So that to posterity their wreaths will look miserably, here perhaps, 
an evei'lasting Amaranth, and close by its side Eonie weed of an 
lionr, sere, yellow, and shapeless. They rely too much on stury 
and event, to the neglect of these lofty imaginings that are peculiar 
to, and definite of the poet. The story of Siilton might be told 
in two piiges. It is this which distinguishes an epic poem from a 
ronuiDce in metre. Observe the march of Milton, hia severe appli- 
eatiun, his laborious polish, his deep inetapbysical researches, his 
prayer to God before he began his great worfe ; all that could lift 
anil swell his intellect became his daily fond. I should not think 
of devoting less than twenty years to an e]>ic poem. Ten years to 
cullect materials and to warm my mind with universal science. Z 
woiUd he a tolerable mathematician. I would thoroughly tmder- 
etand mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and astronomy, botany, metal- 
Itiigy, chemistry, geology, anatomy, medicine ; then the mind of 
nan ; then the minds of men ; in all tmvele, voyages, and histories. 
So I would spend ten years ; the next five in the composition of 

' Tills word seems to be naed by both Soutliey and Coleridge In tba sense 
of without heart, diacoumged, diBbBarteuod, as wo should ear- 
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the poem, and the five last in the correction of it So wuuld I 
write, hnijly not unheoritig oE that divine and nightly whispering 
voice wliich Sjwuka to mighty minds of predestinated garlandSj Btairy 
and uiiwithering." • 

It is fine to see the desponding poet forget himself 
and those little troubles abont the bread and cheese, and 
rise to this great climax. No one yet, so far as we are 
aware, haa ever prepared a great epic after this prescrip- 
tion ; even Wordsworth, who has approached it moat 
nearly, can scarcely he said to " have warmed hia mind 
with universal science." But such a flash of purpose, 
lofty and ideal, cornea, perhaps, more easily to those who 
make little attempt to carry their theories out, than to 
those who are seriously affected by them. We doubly 
indeed, whether an epic which took twenty years' incu- 
bation would be worth the trouble ; but not less fine was 
the vision of something great that some day might be 
attained, or, at least, any day might be dreamt of, dilating 
the dreamy eyes, and expanding the full Hps. 

About this time another and a greater figure suddenly 
conies upon the scene. A young pair from the north 
country, brother and sister, he a young man of serious 
mind and aspect, she ft delicate spirit, a sort of poetical 
Ariel; both of them overflowing with poetry and en- 
thusiasm, had come to the neighbourhood some time 
before. They were orphans, and had been long separated 
and the pleasure of setting up a sort of home together, 
enhanced by the still greater pleasure of the discovery 
that each was to each the most -congenial companion, 
filled their lives. Their means were as humble as thoae 
of the other young poets with whom they had not as yi 
been brought in contact, but more certain. Wordsworth 
h,id produced scarcely anything and earned nothing : but 
he had inherited from a friend a little fortune, £900, 
upon the interest of which he felt himself jjassiiig rich, 
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And Dorothy had a hundred pounds of her own. Wliat 
■was -wanted more to be happy ? Why they left their 
native dales which tlifiy loved ao faithfully, for that 
tainer coast, we are not told ; but here they were, estab- 
lished near the sea, spending their poetic leisure in the 
open air, in their garden, in endless walks and talks, 
while the young fortunes of the Coleridges and Southeya 
were being decided on the other aide of the county, 
Wordsworth, like the others, had no great heart for the 
academical Ufe or learning. He had taken his degree, 
which neither of the otliers did, but he had brought no 
distinctions with him from the University, a reflection 
which ought to teach these great bodies a certain humility. 
Wordsworth, however, had completed his education in a 
way which comparatively few men had attained to. In 
the long vacation of 1790, in the full fervour of the 
early revolution, he went to France, and aaw with his 
own eyes the events which fired all Europe. Everybody 
now knows the lines in which he described the sentiment 
of the time. 

" Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
Bi:t to be young waa very heaven, oh, rimea 
In which the meagre stale forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance." 

Nothing could be farther fmm the nature of this 
serious youth than the noi.^e antl din of revolution ; but 
to him, as to so many others, the outburat of new prin- 
ciples and new life in Trance was like a new gospel. It 
ia hard now, knowing all that followed, to appreciate 
rightly the wonderful and entrancing novelty of that 
revelation. It aounded Uke the sublimeat lesson of 
Christianity made into a national code, and about to 
actuate all the movements of political life in which so 
different a principle had reigned in spite of Christianity. 
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That all men were brothers had been feebly breathed in 
sermons for near two thousand years, but to hear it pro- 
clauued from the thi'oat of a whole people, a " uiianimoua 
hero nation," with no parable in it but a claim of irre- 
sistible and undoubted right, electrified every generous 
heart. Wordsworth landed in France on the eve of the 
day when Louis XVI. took the oath of fidelity to the 
Constitution. He was not old enough or wise enoogh to 
see wliat dark and fatal forces were lurking underneath 
the popular joy. He accepted the code of freedom and 
brotherhood as he would have accepted the proclamation 
of a new and noble king whose right to the throne all 
acknowledged with acclamations, and whose reign was to 
bring in the golden age. Few, perhaps, of the hot 
politicians who were kindled by the news, received it 
■with sucli profound belief, with such intense satisfaction, 
aa this grave young observer, to whom all noble principles 
were kindred. France, to him, took in a moment that 
curious representative position among the nations which 
it has been her strange fate to occupy ever since. Poli- 
tical clianges were the least of the great things which the 
vast assembly of visionary souls throughout Europe, 
who then fixed their attention upon her words and ways, 
and this young Englishman in particular, expected from 
lier. She was the champion of humanity. She was the 
spiritual Quixote, the last and greatest of the knight- 
errants. The Bastille was not only one actual stronghold 
of tyrannical power, but the palpable image of all oppres- 
sion overthrown. The poor prisoners who crept out 
dazzled to the eye of day were emblems of human faculties 
enslaved, and human hearts broken by tyranny, but now 
gloriously emancipated and restored for the use and 
service of the world- What was going on in Paris was 
for the instruction, for the warning and guidance of man- 
kind, the first step of a new and happier history ; and 
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that great town itself was but a stage on which the 
greatest of dramas was set forth in its first scene. 

Wordsworth did not break out into revolutionary 
verse, nor did it occur to him to attempt to rouse his own 
couDtry by any celebration of the , old heroes of virtuous 
rebellion, as Southey did, whose mind was so much less 
moved than his. But after his first view of the riotous 
joy of France in her emancipation, he went hack, at the 
earliest opportunity, drawn by an increasing fascination of 
interest in the great tragedy as it worked itself out, and 
inspired by an earnest and lofty curiosity which is moat 
characteristic of him. He went and studied it, as after- 
wards he studied his mountains, wandering about, a deeply 
concerned, yet philosophical observer, through the flames 
and conflict. Even in the fervour of his youthful sym- 
pathy he was still a spectator, held hack by an invisible 
bond of nature from all participation in the events which 
interested him so deeply. Not till long years after, when 
the play had been played out, and its hidden meanings 
revealed, did he put the narrative of his youthful investi- 
gation into words ; and probably the grave tone of middle 
age modified that narrative unconsciously ; but yet "Words- 
worth was always "Wordsworth, and we recognise the 
sound of his young footstep, the familiar cadence of his 
voice amid the tumults which be mused upon. At the 
time it troubled him to feci that he was not sufficiently 
moved. When be picked up a stone of tlie Bastille to 
keep as a relic, he was conscious of a deficiency some- 
where — 



and, bewildered hy his own tranquillity, compared himself 
to a plant " glassed in a greenhouse " — 
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" Thnt spreads ita leares in nnmotested peace, 
While everr bush and tree the country through, 
Ii shaking to itd roots," 

Himself and his own iodividuality, and this calm 
atmosphere of speclaLorsliip, accompanied him into the 
very midst of the flames, where he walked, and talked, 
and discussed all things with the young revolutionary 
General Beaupris " on the borders of the unhappy Loire," 
as if that river of blood bad been a motionless tarn 
among his own mountains. When, however, the wander- 
ing observer found himself again in Paris, his composure 
gave way, and a troubled attempt to comprehend a 
hitherto unsuspected new meaning in the movement which 
he had hailed with so much sympathy, obscured his 
faculties. He stood on the scene of the September 
massacre a month after it happened, interrogating the 
very stones that had so lately run with blood, and gazing 
about him 

" As doth a man. 

Upon a volume, whose contents he knows 

Are ffleinorable, but for him lucked up ; 

Being writteu in a tongue be cannot read." 

This brought him to a dead stop in his profound and 
anxious study. The mystery of this bloody interpolation 
into the tale of human enfranchisement and regenei-ation 
was beyond his power of solving. His imagination 
yielded to the terror that was in the air. When he 
reached the high and lonely chamber in the roof, where 
his lodging was, he watched all night, trying to read by 
inteirals, unable to sleep, thinking he heard a voice which 
cried aloud to the whole city, " Sleep no more I" and 
Bnding that the place, " all bushed and silent as it was," 
had become 

" Unfit for the repose of night, 
Ddencele^ ad a woud trhtre tigers roum." 
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It is a wonderful proof of the truthfulness with which 
Wordsworth, in the calm of after years, reported these 
sensations and conrulsions of youth, that he does not 
represent himself as changed in his opinion of the main 
question at issue, even hy contact with those terrihle 
consequences of it. Though the carnage was a mystery 
and distress to him, and his spirit was overclouded and 
driven out of the easy certainty of youth by this revela- 
tion of cruelties and savage forces unthought of, yet he 
did not change in his conviction that France, in her 
passion and agony, was still accomplishing the highest of 
missions. " From all doubt," he says, 

" Or trepidation of the end of things, 
Free wna I as the aagela are from guilt" 

So profound was this faith, that when he returned 
home and found England excited by discussions about 
tlie slave trade (not to speak of the " Hair-powder Tax " 
on which Coleridge discoursed to his astonished audience), 
he dismissed the subject almost with contempt, in the 
Btrength of his conviction, that if France and the cause 
of freedom in her prospered, all other questions were 
involved in that great one, and universal setting right of 
all wrongs must follow as an inevitable consequence. 
And when in the process of time the young poet found 
his own country joined in the alliance against the great 
rebel of Europe, his dismay and despair had impassioned 
vent — 

" No shock 

Given to my ininost nature had I known 

Down to that very moment," 

he cried out with sharp pain. No prayer for the success 
of England, no thanksgiving for her victories, could cross 
Ills lips. He saw the expeditions fitted out, the fleets 
ready to sail, with t«ars of indignant passion, " Oh, pity 
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and shame ! " he esclaimed. To him this intervention 
of England in the affairs of the world, so potential as it 
turned out to be, so great a subject of national pride as it 
has been since, was an act which " tore away " 



W 



" Bj violence at our decision, rent 
From the best youth in Englftnd their dear pride, 
Their joj in England." 



I lie 



This waa the opinion of all, at least, of the poets of 
the time and many of its most serious thinkers. Few, 
if any. voices now living would echo these indignant 
complaints. "We may doubt whether the expedition to 
the Crimea was entirely heroic and wise, as we follow, 
with a painful and ashamed seuse of our national defi- 
ciencies, Mr. Kinglake's great philosophical history, so 
different from all other martial records. But we have 
no doubt now of the greatness of English action and 
influence in the beginning of the century, or of the noble 
part our country then played in the world. To be 
sure, the protesters changed their opinion when N^apoleon 
arose, the enemy of freedom as well as of Europe. But 
at the beginning, notwithstanding all the blood that had 
tarnished the progress of the revolution, — the murdered 
king and queen, the guillotine, and all its attendant 
liorrors, — it is curious to be thus brought in sight of the 
strenuous opposition of " the best youth in England," 
recorded so long after, and with such seriousness, by one 
of the least revolutionary of men. 

This was the young man whom Coleridge, in all the 
visionary chaos of his thousand plans, had suddenly 
stumbled upon. Wordsworth had been thrown all 
astray in his life by that strange revolution episode — 
an episode which, notwithstanding much change of 
opinion, had the greatest lifelong effect upon his works. 
Ee bad come to that moment of doubt as to what was 
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to become of liim, which occurs to eo many young men 
after their early training is over. But already, like all 
young men of genius, he had found, among his contem- 
poraries, admirers and believers — and one of these, 
Eaisley Calvert, the friend with whom lie had travelled, 
left him at his death a sum of money, expressly with 
the understanding that it was to enable him to exercise 
" powers and attainments which might be of use to 
mankind." On receiving this bequest, Wnrdswoith, m 
has been said, took his only sister Dorothy from their 
uncle's house, and the two went forth together in that 
delightful union of brother and sister, which is, when 
it inipUes such perfect sjTnpathy and agreement as 
existed between these two, one of the most excLuisite of 
relationships. They took a house called Eacedown Lodge, 
near Crewkeme, on the borders of Dorset and Somerset 
— " the place dearest to my recollection in the whole 
world," Miss Wordsworth writes. " It was the first home 
I bad." Without taking his sister into consideration, no 
just idea can be formed of Wordsworth. He was, as it 
were, henceforward the spokesman to the world of two 
souls. It was not that she visibly and consciously aided 
or stimulated hira, but that she was a part of him, a 
second pair of eyes to see, a second and more delicate 
intuition to discern. This union was so close, that -in 
many instances it becomes difficult to distinguish which 
is the bititber and which the sister. Slie was part not 
only of his life but of his imaginatioa He saw by her, 
felt through her ; at her touch the strings of the instru- 
ment began to thriU, the great melodies awoke. Her 
journals are Wordsworth iu prose, just as his poems are 
Dorothy in verse. The one soul kindled at tbe other. 
These two young poets took up their life together in 
an idyllic purity of happiness which it is delightful to 
think of, No warmer wishes were theirs— the world w&a 
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fai from them and all ita coiicerna. The morniDgs and 

evpuings. the sunsettings and dews, the ek^ and atmo- 
ephere, were their study, the occupation of their life. 
Why those children of the mountains should have chosen 
a scene so unlike that which was native to tliera, we are 
not told — hut liere they liad lived for two long years, 
happy upon their tiuy income, in each other's society, 
when Coleridge was wafted their way hy a chance breeztt 
from heaven, or kind suggestion of some wayfaring angel. 
It is to be supposed tliat more earthly means of intro- 
duction were employed, and it is even suggested that the 
two poeta had made each other's acquaintance Bome time 
before ; hut they came together and formed a real and 
instantaneous alliance at the house of Eacedowa early 
in 1797. "At firat I thought him very plain, that is 
for alxjut three minutes," Dorothy Wordsworth says. 
" He is pale, thin, has a wide mouth, thick lips, and not 
very good teeth, longish, loose-growing, half curling, rough 
black hair. But if you hear him speak for five minutea 
you think no more of them." It is clear from eveiy 
testimony that Coleridge thus carried his charter of 
genius openly displayed wherever he went. No one 
could be in any doubt about him. "His forehead was 
broad and high, light, as if built of ivory, with large 
projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath them 
like a sea with darkened lustre," says Hazlitt. He 
"dissipated all doubts on the subject by beginning to 
talk. He did not ' cease while he stayed, nor has he 
since that I know of." At no time of his life did Cole- 
ridge require to carry any proofs of hia genius about 
with him, but it is all the more wonderful that it should 
have been so universally acknowledged at this period, 
since his little volume published by Cottle had given 
little indication of it. Nor was there much in the 
volume of " Descriptive Sketches," tame and smooth, 
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■which Wordsworth had ah^ady put forth. Bttt they 
recognised each other on the spot. 

Aad from the moment of the meeting the very 
atmosphere seema to grow luminous about these two 
great figures, — -the group which Dorothy, all soul and 
emotion, the most wonderful of sympathetic hearers, 
made complete. The youthful sublimity and delight of 
the encounter are mingled with a youthful exaggeration 
and absurdity which must conciliate the hardest critic. 
The first evening they spent together is described by 
Dorothy. " The first thing," she says, " that was read 
alter he came was William's new poem, the ' Kuined 
(JoCtage * (afterwards embodied in the first book of the 
Excursion — the story of Margaret), with which he was 
much delighted ; and after tea he repeated to ua two 
acta and a haif of his tragedy ' Osorio,' The next even- 
ing William read hia tragedy, ' The Borderers,' " This 
sadden plunge ten fathom deep into the silver sea of 
poetry is portentous, yet delightful. Wordsworth was 
no critic, and never seems to have known the sublime 
from the matter-of-fact in his own work, but it is a 
curious evidence of the incompetence of even the moat 
delicate of critical faculties, when disturbed by influences 
either of amour propre or friendly enthusiasm, that Cole- 
ridge should not have discerned any special difference 
between the wonderful reality and original power of the 
firat of these poems and the commonplace verse of the 
ti-agedy. But thougli much of what they thus com- 
municated to each other has dropped from the records 
of fame, it does not less interest us to know that each 
discovered in the other, with genuine enthusiasm, those 
secret signs of brotherhood which are more potent than 
the ties of nature. Nothing could he more interesting 
tban such a meeting. Wordsworth was twenty-seven, 
his new friend two years younger, and great as theii 
VOL. L cj 
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achievements were, no doubt there shone before 
iiem in the golden mists of these early days many an 
mpossibk triumph such as earthly powers have never 
^et realised. They walked about together over the 
liowns, with their heads in the clouds, disclosing all their 
topes and dreams to each other, visionary philosophers 
WfaU of the highest thoughts, as well as poets with the 
f vision and the faculty divine in their youthful eyes. 
Half spectator, half inapirer, the deep -eyed rapid girl 
between heard, and saw, and felt, and enhanced every 
passing thought and emotion ; and with an enthusiasm 
which borders on extravagance^ they divined, and under- 
stood, and celebrated each other. " He is a wonderful 
man," Dorothy wrote ; " his conversation teems with soul, 
and mind, and spirit." Coleridge, on his part, describes 
" Wordsworth and his exquisite sister" with equal fervour. 
" I speak with heartfelt sincerity, and I think unblinded 
judgment, when I tell you that I feel a small man by his 
side," he writes; and of Dorothy he adds, "In every motion 
her innocent soul outbcams so brightly, that who saw her 
would think guilt was a thing impossible to her. Her 
information is various, her eye watchful in observation of 
nature, and her taste a perfect electrometer." It is curious 
that Coleridge should have embodied part of these words 
in his description of Joan of Arc — whether he was quot- 
ing from the already published text, or if he afterwards 
added them in his numerous revisions, it is difficult to say. 
This rapid conquest of each other made by the thi-ee 
friends advanced so quickly, that, in a month after the 
beginning of their acquaintance, the "Wordsworths re- 
moved from Kacedown to a house called Alfoxden, near 
Nether Stowey, in which vQlaganflderidge was living — 
" our principal inducement being Coleridge's society," 
Here they lived in the closest intercourse, making plana 
aud verses enough to fill the whole air with echoes. 
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^^^|r Hazlitt's account of the pair of poets and the inter- 
I ^course in whicii they lived, — a kind of Apostolic life 
having all thinga poetical in coniinon, — affoida so com- 
plete a picture of their intercourse, and of the real begin- 
nings of their memorable works, that it is indisjieu sable 



"In the afternoon ColeriiJge took me over to Alfoxden, a 
'.c old family manaion of the St. Aubins, wliere Wordsworth 
lived. It was tlien in tlie poaaesaion of a friend of ihe poet's, who 
gave him the tree use of it. Wordsworth liiiiieeU' was from home, 
but his aiHter kept house, and set before m a frugal repast, and we 
had free access to her brother's poems, the ' I.jriual Ballads,' which 
were still iu mA)iuscri])t. I dipped into a few of these with great 
satisfaction anil with the faith of a novice." . . . Next " morning, as 
soon as breakfiiat una over, w*e strolleil out into the park, and 
seating onrselvee oii the trunk of an old ash tree, Coleridge read 
alond, with a ponormis and musical voice, the ballad of 'Betty Fuy.' 
I was not critically or sceptically inclined. I saw tonches of truth 
and nature, and look the rest for j^runted. But in the ' Thorn,' the 
' Mad Mother,' and the ' Complaint of a poor Indian Woman,' I felt 
that deeper power and pathos which have since been acknowledged 
as the chain cterinticB of this author, and the sense of a new style 
anil a new spirit in poetry came over me. It had to me suiiiething 
of the effect that arises from the turning up of fresh soil, or of the 
filst welcome breath of spring. Coleridge and nij^elf walked back 
■ Stowey that evening, and his voir« sounded high 

' ' Of provjJpacB, fore-knowledge, wnll, and fate, 
', frcB will, fure-kuoB' ledge absolute.' 
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"Upon smooth Qnantocfs airy ridge we roam'd. 
Unchecked, or loitered 'mid his sylvan combs ; 
Thon in bewitching words with happy heart 
Didst chant the vision of that ancient n)an, 
The briglit-eyed mariner, and rueful woea 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel— 
And I, associate with such labours, steeped 
In soft foTgetfulne^ the livelong liours. 
Murmuring of him who, joyous ]xo\>, was found 
After the perils of hin moonlight ride 
Near the loud waterfall : or her who sute 
In misery near the miserable Thorn." 
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^^^H " Hs lamented that Wordswortli whb not prone enough Is 

^^^1 helict in the traditiotmi Euperslitione of the place, and thst there 
^^^1 voa a something curporeal, a malter-of-fai'tness, a clinging to tlic 
^^^1 palpable or often to tho pettf in hia poetry, in conuequence. . 
^^^P He Mid, however, if 1 remember right, that this objection muB' 
^^^P confined to bis descriptive pieces, that his philosophic poetry had t 
^^^f gmnd and comprehensive spirit in it, so that his soul aeeiued tii 
inhnbit the uuiverse like a palace, and to discover truth by intuition, 
ruther than by deduction. , ..ja-We went over to Alfoxden ^sin 
the day followin};, and Wordsworth Tcod ns the story of ' Petei 
Bell ' in the upeji air. There is a chant in the recitation both of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, which acts m a spell upon the 
nd disarms the jndgnienL Perhaps they have deceived tbem- 
Klves by making habitual n>e of this umbiguouB accompaniment 
Coleridge's manner is more full, animated, and varied; Words- 
wiirth's more eq^uable, sustained, and internal. Coleridge has told 
me that he himself liked to compose in walking < 
ground, or breaking through the strag-^ling branches of a copse- 
wood, whereas Wordsworth always composed walking up and down. 
a straight gravel walk, or in some spot where the continuity of his 
verse met with no collateral interruptioi 

Thus the two poets came to the edge of their first 
joint publication, a book which, amid all its manifold 
imperfections, its presumptions, and assumptions, was yet 
to give the world assurance of t"o new lights of the 
greatest hiagnitude in its iirmnment. They had, as we 
have said, all things in common ; the " Lyrical Ballads " 
were the family store to which the young visitor had 
" free access " aa to the bread and butter which Uorothy 
served him. To take a poem out of the stock, and read it 
aloud as they sat on the fallen ash tree in these long sweet 
summer afternoons, was the natural entertainments What 
did it matter which of the two communicated that 
pleasure ? It was " Betty Foy," not the " Ancient 
Mariner," that Coleridge read ; but the " Ancient 
Mariner" too was getting itself chanted forth to the 
accompaniment of all the winds and storms that swept 
the seas, and to the sweeter cadence of the rippling calm. 
As they walked about " for miles and miles on the biown 
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heatha overlooking the Channel," the happy youth, thoa 
admitted into the poet's confidence, " pointed out to 
Coleridge's notice the bare masts of a vessel on the very 
edge of the horizon, and witliia the red-orbed disk of tlie 
setting sun, like his own spectre ship in the ' Ancient 
Mariner.' " Who can doubt that the poet had seen it 
already, and many a wonder more ? 

In the meantime Southey had come home, and had 
begun the course of industiy and continuous work from 
which he never deviated all his after-life. He got em- 
ployment on the Reviews and newspapera, he wrote and 
published " Letters from Portugal," he planned innumer- 
able work^. Complaining of his dislike to "desultory 
topics,"" he reveals his own love of the gigantic with curious 
simplicity and the same absence of all critical perception 
in respect to his own works wliich we have noted in his 
greater brethren. " Joan of Arc," he says, " was a wiiole 
— it was something to think of at every moment of 
solitude, and to dream of at night : my heart was in the 
poem ; I threw my own feelings into it in my own 
language, ay, and out of one part of it and another you 
may find my own character. Seriously, to go on with 
Madoo is almost necessary to my happiness ; I had rather 
leave off eating than poetising." But now these big 
works had no longer the assistance of Coleridge's enthusi- 
asm and co-operation. There was not apparently any 
severance of friendship ; they hail quarrelled, but had 
been reconciled ; and the transference of Charles Lloyd, 
a younj^ man of wealth and weakness, a poet in his way, 
who had for some time lived at Nether Stowey with 
Coleridge, helping to keep the house by the allowance 
made for his board — to Southey's household instead, was 
not an element of harmony; but there seems to have 
been no positive breach. However, Southey expunged 
the portion written by Coleridge from his " Joan of Arc," 
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and Coleridge threw himself entirely into the society of 
Wordsworth, publishing conjointly with him. He had a 
tendency always to unite his friends with himself in his 
books. Poems, both by Charies Lloyd, his temporary 
companion, and by his old and faithful friend Charies 
Lamb, whose delicate and delightful personality ought to 
have come into this sketch ere now, were mingled, to the 
confusion of editors, in his second volume of poetry. His 
conjunction with Wordsworth went so far as interlinea- 
tion. It seems to have been a necessity of his nature to 
weave himself in with some more steady, more deeply- 
rooted being. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE LYHICAL BALLADS. 

Tma conjoint volume was published in September 1798. 
It was the product of those wouderful roamiiigs over 
" smooth Quantock's airy ridge," and all the long iuter- 
course of the endless summer days, when Coleridge wove 
the most wonderful dream -tissues of liis genius, and 
Wordsworth produced so much that was injmortal — 
and something, too, that was not worthy of immortality. 
The book was received by the world uot aa the revela- 
tion of two new poets, but as something like an insult to I 
its own fine taste and lofty standards of escellenca A 
shout of derision rose from all the eiitics ; and England 
in general can scarcely he said to have been less than 
personally offended by this serious and almost solemn 
attempt to impose a new poetical creed upon her. Few 
abortive publications have ever raised so great a ferment 
— ^for it could not at first be called anything but abortive. 
The book v/as so badly received, and sold so poorly, that 
when Cottle — always generous, who had given Words- 
worth thirty guineas for it, his usual measure of what 
poetic genius was wortli — sold his copyrights to Longman 
in London shortly after, he found that this was con- 
sidered as of no value at all, and restored it to its original 
ownura. Yet this was the volume which contained the 
Ancient Mariner," a potui in wJiich there was no insult- 
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ing assault upon poetic diction, or selection of the proaaie 
and colloquial in language, but ■which seems to have been 
passed over in the ferment raised ahout Alice Fell's toni 
cloak, and the other familiaiities of the voluma We 
cannot venture to aay now that the critics liad not some 
excuse. The book was a challenge and a defiance^ The 
young writer was bent not only upon instructing man- 
kiud, which was a legitimate aim, by the real message 
wliich he had to deliver, but on revolutionising the very 
form and fashion under which poetry had hitherto ad- 
dressed the world. It was a fantastic as well as a pre- 
sumptuous attempt ; and though one poet was the chief 
ofl'ender, the system had been settled upon after number- 
less discussions between the two, who combined with the 
fervour of their personal convictions a contempt for the 
opinion of the public, which was heightened by confidence 
in its inevitable docility and submission, one time or 
another, to themselves, its natural leaders. They knew, 
and were rather pleased to think, that the critics would 
be puzzled and startled ; but tbey did not perceive how 
likely such an attempt was to run into extravagance, or 
how good taste and good sense migiit both be sacrificed 
to the polemics of the effort. Coleridge has given us, in 
hia Bioip-aphia Literaria, an elaborate description of their 
scheiue. It was to be " a series of poems, of two sorts." 

" In the one the incidents and agents were to bn in part at Iwwt 
Bupematucal, and the e.\cel]ence aimed ut was to conaJBt in the in- 
teresting of the afl'ei^tions by the dramatic truth of each, emotions us 
would natnrallf accompany Euch Biluntions, supposing them rcaL 
And real in this Benae they have heen to every Loroan being who, 
from whatever source of delusion, haa at any time believed himself 
under Bupernatural agency. For the Bscond elass subjects were to 
be chosen from actual life ; the characters and incidents were to be 
such as will be found in every village and its vidnitj where there 
is a meditative and feeling mind to seek after tliem, or to notice 
them when they present themaelvea. In this idea orit-inated the 
plan of the Lyrical Ballads, in which it was agreed that my endeti- 
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votirs shoalJ be directed to persona and characters Bupernatonil oi 
at least romantic, jet bo ae to tranafer from our inward nature a 
human, interest and a Benihlance of truth sufficient to procure for 
these shadows of imagination that williug suspension of dishelief 
for the moment which constitutes poetic faitlL Mr. Wordsworth, 
on the other hand, was to propose to Itimself as his object Ia give 
the charm of novdty to tlie things of every day, and to excite a 
fei^ling analugoua to the siipernatitral by awakening the mind's at- 
tention to the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness 
and wonders of the world before as — an inexhauslible treasure, but 
for which, in consequence of the film of familiarity and aeltieh 
solicitude, we have eyes and see not, ears that hear not, aiid hearts 
tliat neither feel nor understand." 

These ostentatiously simple means of awakening the 
jiublic suffered the fate of all that is artificial and facti- 
tious. To hegin a aorious and affecting poem thus^ — 

" A little child, dear brother Jim," 
which was, as originally written, the first line (afterwards 
left incomplete) of "We axe Seven;" to concentrate the 
interest of a first volume of poetry in a long-winded pro- 
duction like the " Idiot Boy ;" to introduce into serious 
versa 

" A household tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes,"] 

were sins for which there is very little excuse, and which 
mere rebellion against the hackneyed medium of poetic 
diction, of which Cowper and Bums had already hroken 
the spell, does not justify. And when we see that this 
was not done accidentally but with serious intention, aud 
from a height of superiority, as if something sacred and 
sublime was in the narrative of Johnny's lide and Harry 
Gill's shivering, the indignation of the public strikes iia 
as not without reason. Tliis foolish and quite unneces- 
sary attempt was insisted upon as the very essence and 
80ij of his mission by Wordsworth himself, until maturing 
years improved his perceptions and his taste. Nothing 
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could be more distinctly characteristic of the curious self- 
absorption of his nature. He was a law to himself ; the 
example of all older poetry and the opinion of the world 
were nothing to him until time had gradually revealed the 
fact, which is so often imperceptible to youth, that all 
thinp are not equally important ; that in poetry, as in 
life, there are different magnitudes, and that the fullest 
truth to nature does not demand a slavish adherence to 
fact. What he intended to demonstrate was, that the 
feelings of Betty Foy, while her boy was lost, were as 
deep and tragical, and aa worthy of revelation to the 
woi'ld, as would have been those of a queen ; and there 
is no doubt that this is perfectly true : the idea that any 
one would have ventured to assert the contrary existed 
only in Wordsworth's fancy. But the choice of such 
colloquial familiarity of treatment as suggests a jocular 
rather than a serious meaning, the absolute insignificance 
of the incident, and the absence of any attempt to give 
grace and dignity to the story, balked its effect completely 
as an exposition of nature, while the humour in it was 
too feeble, too diffuse, to give it a lively comic interest, 
Cowper had ventured to be quit« as coUoquial and realistic 1 
in John Gilpin, with electrical effect : but then the spirit 
and pure fun of that performance were inimitable, whereas 
Wordsworth's fun never rose above a tame reflective 
banter. Thus in his longest poem he failed, and failed 
utterly, in the very purpose which he had taken up with 
such fanatic enthusiasm, and determination to convince 
and proselytise. He did not " give the charm of novelty 
to the things of every day," nor " excite a feehng analo- 
gous to the supernatural by awaking the mind's attention 
to the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveli- 
ness and the wonders of tlie world before us." This was 
what he had undertaken to do ; and we do not wonder 
that the world, always more eager to seize upon a visible 
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failure than to hail a modest success, should have received 
his high profesaion with incredulity and even with acoffing. 
What he did succeed in doing was to give such evidences 
of his real genius, that, some choice spirits at once, and 
by slow degrees the general public, learnt to appreciate it, 
in spite of the fictitious swaddling bands iu which it had 
been his caprice to hind it; but this was a very different 
issue from that which Wordsworth intended and desired. 
We may theiefore freely acknowledge that the world 
was not likely to derive any altogether new revelation of 
human nature, or even to acquire a deeper insight into 
those manifestations which it saw daOy, by means of 
Betty Foy and Susan Gale. This was a mistake, and a 
presumptuous mistake, one of the follies of the wise, which 
are more foolish than the unconscious imbecilities of 
nature. But alongside of this failure, and even within ' 
it, there appeared certain brief and delicate studies of . 
humanity which no true soul could disdain. The child 
who " lightly draws her breath, and feels her life in every 
limb," dwelling iu angelic simplicity on the borders of the 
unseen, and knowing no reason for that blank barrier 
between, which our leas keen faculties come to so dead a 
pause before — and the fanciful and innocent philosopher, 
grave in his little fiction, as if it were the solemnest 
truth, who justifies hia preference of one place over an- 
other by the first external circumstance that catches his 
eye, "at Kilve there was no weather-cock:" were revela- 
tions of a very different kind from that of the " Idiot 
Boy," made without any ostentation of homeliness, with 
all the grace and sweetness of spontaneous verse; yet 
certainly calculated to awake " the mind's attention," and 
disclose the deeper things of nature lying under our very 
eyes, but so little noted. No one till then, not Shak- 
speare himself, had so revealed that simplest yet most 
complex germ of humanity, separated from us by a dis- 
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I tDon sabtle than any which exists between rich 
• wk] poor, yet entirelT intelligible to us — the mind of a 
iL The poet, however, woold scarcely seem to have 
beeo kwvre that is this way, and not in the other, he was 
anring otit bis promise, by ao forced lowliness of subject 
AT didioo, bat by the penetration of a new and tender 
iui^t. In something of the same way he here begins 
lo open up those associations of the mind with natural 
objects which were henceforward to take so great a place 
in his philosojAy. Bums's " Mouse " and his " Daisy " 
had gireo a width of pathetic meaning to the humblest 
obJMia. but this was rather by a humanising of the little 
"timocDOs cowering beaatie." and the crushed flower, than 
by that luminous contemplation which, without changing 
in the lea^ degree the outward object, takes it into the 
hamaa bosom, and makes it a source of gladness or in- 
stractioa. We cannot better instance this great 
novel power than by one of the most lovely of Words- 
worth's smaller poems : — 

" I wander'il lonely as a cloud 

Thai floats on high o'er vsles and h 
When all at once 1 saw a crowd, 

A ho^l of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Flutlering and dancing ia the braeza 

* CoDtinnons as the Btars that shine 

And tvinkle on the milky way, 
They strelch'd in nerer-ending line 

Along the niar^n of a bay : 
Tea thousand law I at a glan<?e, 
Tossitig their lietuis in Eprightly danc& 

" The warea beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the spurkliug waves in glee : — 
A poet could nut but be gay, 

in such a jocund company : 
1 j^ed — aud gated — but little thoa^t 
WbHt wealth this show to me bad lirooght : 
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" For oft when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pennlve mnucl. 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Whith is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my henrt with pleasure fill 

And dances with the daifodila." * 



f 

^^^™ NotliiDg can be more different from this than a fJowor 
r wtich is made the type and emblem of human circnm- 
] stances : " such is the fate of artless maid." No moriil 

I reflection, no lesson is in it. It is but a perception, a, 

I seeing of something simple and common, yet too delicatg 

and refined to be so much as thought of by the crowd—/ 
!■ of the manner in which scenes and accidents of nature 

I enter into us, are hung like pictures upon the walls of 

our secret chambers, and live to refresh us and recreate 
us, the most inalienable of all possessions for ever. Here 
was indeed a stirring of "the lethai^ of custom," a 
thought tliat might be allowed " to excite a feeling analo- 
gous to the supernatural ;" for every mushig mind must 
have felt that its inner pleasures were thus divined, and 
another happiness added to the list of those for which a. 
man might hope. 

But these lovely snatches of profound and simple 
thought were perhaps too brief and unobtrusive to catch 
at the first glimpse the public eye, and all were lumped 
up together in the indiscriminate opprobrium called I'orth 
by the inane simplicities of " Goody Blake " and " Betty 
Foy." What is stilt more memorable, however, is the 
fact that the poet himself seems to have been unaware of 
the difl'erence between them. In the confusion of his 
youth, amid all the tumult of rising and developing 

> The poem which we had r^iiotfd at rnndom wbs, aa the writer finds 
on exam inn lion, written at a Inl^r period. Others, however, to which our 
remarks wllj equally apply, will be found in the volume of Lyrical Bal- 
lads ; but aa this is jiciiinps tlio most pei-fuct and the moit ainiple esample 
of one of Wordsworth's noticoable qualiliea, we prefer to let it Btnnii as 
the illuatratlon of these romarki. 
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powers, he knew no more than his audience did which 
was the true and which the fictitious metal ; nay, it 
would almost seem time the inferior work appeared to 
him more important and better than the best. He tells 
119 with simple elation, speaking of the " Idiot Boy "— 
" This long poem was composed in the groves of Alfoxden 
almost extempore, not a word, 1 believe, being corrected, 
though one stanza was omitted. I mention this in 
gratitude to those happy moments, for in truth I never 
wrote anything with so much glee." This curious boyish 
simplicity, delighted with the thought that its production 
was " almost extempore," and that not a word was cor- 
rected, blunts the edge of the critic's comment, and melta 
him into indulgence. It is doubly strange and doubly 
startling to find so singular a delusion in the mind of one 
who was so deep a student of his own nature, and had 
already so high a theory of his mission and work. But 
there are other traces besides this of Wordsworth's youtli- 
fulness. The " dear brother Jim " of "' We are Seven 
was added in the spirit of sheer nonsense, at Coleridge's 
urgent prayer. ' AVe all enjoyed the joke of putting in 
our friend James Tobin's name," says Wordsworth, with 
a boyish delight in mischief, though he objected to the 
rhyme as ridiculous. That two of the greatest figures in 
modem literature should thus disport themselves is the most 
wonderful evidence of that love of fun which exists in every 
wholesome youthful breast : but to play such tricks with 
the public was not respectful to that great power, which 
is the final judge of all excellence, and which exceedingly 
resented the liberty. There were people, indeed, ■ 
thought the whole volume a hoax, and who, between the 
bewildering mysteries of the " Ancient Mariner " and thi 
wordy foolishness of " Betty Toy," believed nothing lesa 
than that they were heing laughed at — a result which was 
the fault of the poets, and not of their astonished audience. 
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This curious mixture of success and failure appears in 
about exactly the same proportions in the longer poem 
produced at the same time, and intended for publication 
in tliis volume, the story of " Peter Bell." Here once 
more the poet breaks down in what he means to be the 
most important part of his work, and is brilliantly suc- 
cessful at a point which he has considered but little. 
We know no description of tlie kind which can bear 
comparison with the first part of " Peter Bell." The 
sketeh of the potter is one of those extraordinitry pictures 
which, once produced, nothing can obliterate. It is 
simple fact, true to the individual man in outward ap- 
pearance, temper, manners, and character, as if it had 
been a photograph ; and at the same time it is absolute 
truth, embracing a whole race of men, transcending the 
little limits of the generations, true to-day, and to the 
end of the world. Nor is it the portrait of the potter 
alone which is set before us. With a subtle skill, the 
poet brings in himself, \vith all his fine perceptions, the 
vision and faculty divine that is in his own eyes and soul, 
as painters sometimes put in a tender and visionary 
background to throw up and bring into full relief the 
figure that occupies the front of the picture. A certain 
unexpressed surprise at the thing he has called into 
being, and comparison of this strange ruffian with him- 
self, is, we can see, visible all through in Wordsworth's 
thoughts, a comparison which makes him both smile and 
sigh ; that such a being should breathe while the other 
kind, the species of himself, was still existing, how 
wonderful ! Then, with a half- humorous, half- melancholy 
minuteness, he shows us in glimpses that world so lovely 
to himself which surrounds the uuawakened soid — the 
hamlets which lie deep and low, each " beneath its little 
Ltch of sky and little lot of stars," the tender grass 
iding its earliest green along the lane," tlie primrose, 
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" Though Nature could not touoli his heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather, 
And tender sounds, yet you might sea 
At once, that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been together. 

" A savage wildneaB round him hung 
As of B dweller out of doors : 
In his whole figure and hia mien 
A savage character was seen 
Of mountains and of dreary moors. 



which 18 nothing but a yellow primrose to Peter, the softi 
blue sky melting through the high branches on the foreatVl 

(edge. All this rises before us, while Peter, uuconcerDed'B 
and rude, leading his lawless life in the midst, roving,B 
among the vales and streams, sleeping beside his asses onM 
the hills, couched on the warm heath, below the sunshinej 
or under the trees, and neither noticing nor caring, 
I trudges through the landscape with the surly half-cou- 

^— tempt of his kind. 



thanghu I 



" To all the unahaped haif-hi 
That solitaiy Nature feeds 
'Mid summer storms or winter's ice, 
Had Peter joined whatever vice 
The cruel city breeds. 

" His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthorn fence ; 
Of courage you ww little there. 
But, in its stead, a medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 

" lie had a dark and sidelong walk. 
And long ond slouching was his gait ; 
Beneath his looks bo bare and bold, 
You might perceive his spirit cold 
Was playing wihh some inward bait. 

" His forehead wrinkl«l was and furred j 
A work one half of which was done 
By tliiuking of his ' whens ' and ' howt ;* 
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And Ttalf, liy knitting of lis browa, 
Beneath the glaring Biin. 

"There was a hardueaa in Lis cheek, 
There was a Ijardncss in liis eye, 
Ae if the man had fiied his face. 
In many a solitary place, 
Against the wind and open sky." 



f 

^^■1 Thua, this portrait is made to expound not only tlie 
V^neelingtess and rude character of the subject, but at the 
same time the poetic nature wliich has conceived it. It 
is the moat foreihle representation of what is by what[ 
is not, and suggestion of a whole world of beauty and 
meaning by the distinct embodiment of a sphere in 
which these qualities are altogether absent, which ever 
was executed. The force of the picture lies not in aym- 
' pathy, but antipathy, the writer and his theme standing, 
as it were, at the opposite poles of existence. But when 
the reader turns from this wonderful beginning to the 
"tale," so called, that follows, he ia brought down into 
dulness and failure with all the luckless force of gravita- 
tion, falling like Lucifer from heaven into unspeakable 
depths. How Peter found an ass upon the banks of the 
" murmuring river Swale ; " how the a^s, 

" With motion dllll, 
Upon the pivot of its sknU 
Turned round hia long left ear ;" 

he then gave forth, and prolonged to all the echoes, 

" Moat ruefully a deep-drawn shout, 
The hard diy see-saw of his teixible hray ; " 

how Peter, stopped in his fii-st delighted intention of 
stealing the beast, discovered the corpse of the pedlar 
who owned him in the water, and,_,struck to the heart by 
tho poor aniiiiaVa faithfulness, was guided by it to the 
ppqr man's cot(^ge, carrying the )iews of his death to hia 
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wife and cliilclren ; and how the stillness and solemnity^ 
of the night, and the strange adventure, so wrought upoafl 
hitri that he 

" Forsook his crimes, renoiinced liis folly, 
And, ftfter ten montha' mulanoholy, 
Became a good and honest man ;" 

is told in page after ji^e of confused and tedious verse, 
to wiiich even the measure and cadence, so finely adapted 
to the clear-cut lines of the previous description, is pre- 
judicial, chopping up the story into small morsels, aud 
dissipating the interest — such as it is. No deterioration 
could be more marked. The beginning is instinct with 
life and meaning, while all that follows is meandering, 
diffuse, and obscure — the one a model of continuous 
thought aud happy expression, the other strained into 
ludicrous simplicity and faithfulness to fact, provoking 
laughter when it means to be solemn, yet never bold and 
strong enough to rise into true humour. We reach the 
climax of strange confusion when we read the poet's own 
account of the newspaper anecdote which suggested the' 
poem, and of his close study at Alfoxden of the " habii 
traits, and physiognomy of asses." " I have no doubt, 
he adds, " that I was put upon writing the 
Peter Bell out of liking for the creature that is so often 
dreadfully abused." Thus his intention was, to make his 
tale about an uncouth niffiau and a drowned pedlar a 
triumphant proof of the power of poetry to instruct the 
world by the meanest subjects ; aud to turu something 
still less dignified and romantic than an idiot, an 
the hero of the epic In this project he completely 
failed ; but here genius stepping in set the balance rigl 
and by the way, without any set purpose or heroic 
ing, betmyed him into that picture of the wild tramp ai 
wauderer wliipli c(Ui ufivcE die. We fe^r, howevpr, 
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irredeemable is the tale, that it is only the sworn disciples 
of Wordaworth who have ever heen fully aware of this 
jewel in the toad's head, this inatoMeas preface to a per- 
formance, for which, as a whole, no one but a fanatic 
coiild find anything to say. 

'^he contribution of the other member of the poetical 
partnership to the " Lyrical Ballads " was in itself much 
more memorable than anything produced by Wordsworth 
— though the attention of the public never seems to have 
been attracted by it, and criticism passed it over in 
delighted perception of the opportuiutiea of slaughter 
afforded by the other. The allotment of the supernatural 
and mysterious to himself is accounted for by Coleridge 
in curious apparent unconsciousness of any bias in him- 
self towards that sphere oE poetical contemplation, by 
purely arbitrary reasons. In the long walks and talks 
which the Wordsworths and he took together, one of the 
chief interests of the beantifol landscape which they sur- 
veyed from " Qnantock's airy ridge," was the constant 
change of light and colour flitting over it, tlie rhythmic 
flight of the shadows and vicissitudes of the atmosphere, 
" The sudden charm which accidents of light and shatle, 
wliich moonlight or sunshioe, diffused over a familiar land- 
scape, appeai-ed to represent the practicability of combin- 
ing " those two distinct forces in poetry which they were 
so fond of discussing — "the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of 
nature — and the power of giving the interest of novelty 
by the modifying coloui-s of imagination." Wordsworth's 
part was that of the sunshine, dwelling upon and bringing 
out into brilliant prominence the minutest detail of some 
certain spot in the valley or slopes below. And Coleridge, 
with a readiness which was half loyal submission and 
halt that consciousness of unbounded faculty which made 
him 80 fertile in plans of eveiy kind, took up the other. 
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becauae it was left to him by the distinct natural bias of I 
his companion. Such at least is the natural inference to I 
be drawn from hia own account of the matter. And up* 
to this time Coleridge had shown no special inclination! 
towards the supernatural ; his poems had been, like hia ■ 
friend's, descriptive, with an admixture of high moral J 
sentiment and reflection, but nothing more — when they I 
were not fiercely political, and concerned with the pas- 1 
eions of the day. Even when he helped to celebrate the I 
inspired Maiden, the heroine of Fraace, no native instinct J 
Beems to have led him to the means of her iuspiratioo, J 
the heavenly voices and visions to which he could have! 
lent a mystic form and reality. He took up this sphere J 
of poetry now, because, it woidd seem, the other was! 
manifestly preoccupied, and one thing was as easy a^M 
another to his many-sided souL Never perhaps was thsa 
preordaiued instrument put into a great singer's hands in'l 
a manner more aceidentaL For hia own part he did net 
much care which it was ; he was as ready to have plunged 
into science, into metaphysics, or politics. But in the 
meantime, as the supernatural was wanted to throw up 
and complete the real, the supernatural was the subjei 
he adopted. His attitude is like that of a man groping 
in the darkness for his tools, and tinding them by heavenly™ 
guidance, without any prevision or pre-incli nation of bi^ 
own. 

It was in pursuance of this plan that the " Am 
Mariner " was composed — in those very woods of AlfoxdHm 
perhaps, where Wordsworth, with a beatitude which hnlf 
angers, half amuse? the reader, was crooning over tli j 
endless verses of " Betty Toy : " or on the raad betweei 
that poetical place and the cottage at Nether Stowey, i 
road which led over the brown downs, from which thi 
poet, as we know, could see, by times a spectral shij 
gliding athwart the settmg sun, or the pilot's boat push(;( 
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out upon the crisp morning waves for the guidance of the 
homeward bound. We can almost perceive the mariner's 
mystic process shaping itself, as in all moods and tempers 
the poet looks forth upon the aea. and beholds in imagina- 
tion not only the lighthouse tower, the kirk and the bay, 
"but all the ■wide-spreading- wastes of water beyond the 
firmament, and the wondera that may be passing there. 
Perhaps some white gull winging across the darkness of 
storm cloud suggested to him the bird " tiiat made the 
id to blow " — the friendly wild companion of the sea- 
's course that 



iriiaps to himself, straying along with his liead in the 
clouds, the sight of it was like that of " a Christian soul," 
whom he hailed in God's name ; perliaps tlie crack of 
some heartless rifle, the sudden drop through the gloomy 
air of the innocent winged brother thus met on the way, 
sent his indignant imagination forth to conceive what 
punishment he should deserve who thus sent out of 
happy life a fellow-creature who meant him nothing hut 
fiiendship. And thus day by day, as he went and came, 
the seas would render up their secrets, aud Nature's 
revenge for her child extend into all the weird and 
mysterious consequences of man's breach of faith with 
the subject- creation. Neither the poet himself nor hia 
companiona seem to have perceived the extraordinary 
superiority of this wonderful conception to the other 
poems with which it was published ; for not only was its 
subject much more elevated, but it possessed in fact all 
the completeness of execution and faithfulness to its plan, 
which they failed in. While Wordsworth represented 
the light in the landscape chiefly in his imitation of the 
prominence sometimes given by the sunshine to the most 
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insignificant spot, Coleridge carried out the similitude on 
his side with a faithfulness of the grandest kind. Like 
a great shadow moving noiselessly over the widest sweep 
of mountain and plain, a pillar of cloud — or like the 
flight of indescribable fleecy hosts of winged vapours 
spreading their impalpable influence like a hreath, chang- 
ing the face of the earth, subduing the thoughts of men, 
yet nothing, and capable of no interpretation— -such was 
the great poem destined to represent in the world of 
poetry the effect which these mystic cloud-agencies have 
upon the daylight and the sky. The life of every day is 
going on gaily, the wedding guests are close to the festal 
doors, when Mystery and Wonder suddenly interpose in 
the way, shutting out everything else around. The 
sounds of the other existence are heard through them, 
and even by glimpses that life is visible — the merry 
minstrels " nodding their heads," the bride in her blushes 
— but the unwilling listener has entered into the shadow, 
and the unseen has got hold of him. It is a parable, not 
only of the ship and the albatross (which is hard of in- 
terpretation), but of mankind, a stranger upon eaith, 
"moving about in worids not realised," always subject to 
be seized upon by powers unknown to which he is of 
kin, though he understands them not. " There is more 
of the invisible than the visible in the world, plures esse 
Naturas mvisibiles quam visibiUs in Tei-um nniversUate" is 
the poet's motto, and with a great splendour and force of 
imagination he enforces his text. "There was a ship," 
quoth he — and the weird vessel glides before the unwill- 
ing listener's eyes, so that he can see nothing else. It 
comes between him and the feast, between him and those 
figures of his friends which flit like ghosts out of every 
door. Which is the real, and which the vision ? The 
mind giows giddy, and ceases to be able to judge ; and 
while eveiything tangible dJsappeai^s, the unseen sweeps 
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trinmpliantly in and holda possession, more real, more 
true, more unquestionable, than anything that eye can 
see. 

Tills was what Coleridge meant when, seated on the 
breezy hillside with shadow and sunshine pursuing each 
other over the broad country at his I'eet, lie took in hand 
to add to the common volume a poem which should deal 
with the supernatural and invisible, "so as to transfer 
from our outward nature a human interest and a sem- 
blance of truth suflieient to procure for these shadows of 
the imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the 
moment, which constitutes poetic fuith," We might even 
find a further symbolism in the scene, within wliich this 
tale of mystery and fate came into being, and the circum- 
stancea which have framed, in a lovely picture of green- 
ness and summer beauty, indulgent skies and youthful 
happiness, one of the gravest, profoundest, and most lofty 
utterances of poetry — a song which was "chanted with 
happy heart," with pleasant breaks of laughter and eager 
discussion, with glad gazings upon sun and shadow, with 
many a playful interruption and criticism- — out of the 
heart of as aad a life as ever enacted itself in tragic pain 
and darkness before the eyes of men. 

Nor was the stoiy of the Mariner itself unworthy of 
its aim, or of the wonderful wealth of poetic resource 
poured forth upon it MTien the struggle between the 
actual and the invisible is over, and the Mariner is 
triumphant, what a stillness as of the great deep falls 
upon the strain ! The sun comes up out of the sea, and 
goes down into it — grand image of the loneliness, the 
isolation from all other created things, of that speck upon 
the Ixmudless noiseless waters. Throughout the poem 
this sentiment of isolation is preserved with a magical 
and most impressive reality • all the action is absolutely 
shut up within Uie doomed ship. The stonu, and the 
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mist, and the snow, the Hitting vision of tlie aJhatrosa, 
tbe BpectrB vessel against tfie aimaet, the voices of tlie 
spirits, all derive their importance from that one centre 
of human life, driven before the tyrannous wind or held 
at the pleasure of the still more tenihle calm, yet the 
only thing that gives meaning to either. The one man 
who is the chronicler of all, and to whose fate everything 
refers, is never withdrawn from our attention for a 
moment. He is, as it were, the epitome of humankind, 
the emtlem of the sinner and sufferer, shut up within 
those rotting bulwarica, beneath those sails so thin and 
sere. The awful trance of silence in which liis being is 
involved, — a silenee of awe and pain, yet of a dumb 
enduring unconquerable force, — descends upon ua and 
takes possession of our spirits also : no loud bassoon, no 
festal procession, can break the charm of that intense yet 
passive consciousness. We grow silent with him " with 
throat unslaked, with black lips baked," in a sympathy 
which is the very climax of poetic pain. And then what 
touches of tenderness are those that surprise us in this 
numbness and tmnce of aydvH solitude — 

" hnppy jiving lliinga ! no tongue 
Tbeir lieauty might declare : 
A spriiiy of love rushed from my heartj 
And I blessed them unatFare : 
Sure aij kind sitiut took pity on me. 
And I blessed them unaware " — 

or this other which comes after the horror of the reani- 
mated bodies, the ghastly crew of the dead-alive :— 

" For when it dawned, they dropped their annfl, 
And duatered round the must ; 
Sweet Bounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 
Around, around, flew each sweet soiuid, 
Then dartiyl to the Sim j 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
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Now mixed, now one by one. 
Sometimea a-droppinp from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark aing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the eea and air 
With their sweet jai^oning ! 
And now 'twas like all inetruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an augcl'a sang. 
Which makes the heavens be mate." 

When the tale haa reached its height of mystery and 
emotion, a change ensues ; gradually the greater spell ia 
removed, the spirits depart, the strain softens — with a 
weird yet gentle progress the ship comes " slowly and 
smoothly," without a breeze, hack to the known and 
visihie. As the voyage approaches its conclusion, ordi- 
nary inatrumentalities appear once mora There is first 
the rising of the soft familiar wind, " like a meadow gale 
in spring," then the blessed vision of the lighthouse-top, 
the hill, the kiik, all those well-known realities which 
gradually relieve the absorbed excitement of the listener, 
and favour his slow return to ordinaiy dayHght, And 
then comes the ineffable half -childish, half-divine sim- 
plicity of those soft moralisings at the end, so strangely 
ilifferent from the tenor of the tale, so wonderfully per- 
fecting its visionary strain. After all, the poet seems to 
say, after this weird excursion into the very deeiieat, 
awful heart of the seas and mysteries, here is youi- child's 
moral, a tender little half trivial sentiment, yet profound 
as the blue depths of heaven : — 

" He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth lu, 
He mode and loveth all." 

This unexpected gentle conclusion brings our feet 
lack to the common soil with a bewildered sweetness of 
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relief and soft quiet after the prodigions straio of mental 
excitement which is like nothing else we can remember 
in poetry. Thg effect is one rarely produced, and which 
few poets have the strength and daring to accomplish, 
sinking from tlie highest notes of spiritual music to the 
absolute simplicity of exhausted nature. Thus we are 
set down on the soft grass, in a tender bewilderment, out 
of the clouds. The ™ionary voyage is over, we are back 
^ain on the mortal soil from which we started ; but 
never more, never again, can the visible and invisible 
bear to us the same meaning. For once in our lives, if 
never before, we have passed the borders of the unseen. 

The same period which produced the ' Ancient 
ner " produced also " Christabel," as much of it as was 
ever written. It is said that Coleridge had planned the 
second part of this poem, and meant to finish it, but it is 
well that Ma wayward indolence came in, backed for onge 
by the voices of judicious friends. Cliarlea lamb waa^ 
one of those who said the fragment should never be com- 
pleted, and that is something the more which we owe our • 
beloved Elia. This further investigation into the un- 
known was not published for years after, but it was read 
in the brotherhood, and known, from this happy ami 
fertile period. It is a more distinct revelation than tho 
other. The first was, so to speak, introductory, an nplift- 
ing of the veil, the disclosure of a vast imseen world full 
of struggles and mysteries. The second is the distinct 
identification of a mystery of evil, an unseen harm and 
bane, working secretly in the dark places of the eartli 
against white innocence, purity, and truth, and carrying 
on, with a new dread and awe, the continual conflict 
between good and evil The poet does not stop to explain 
to U8 how this can be. Philosopher as he is to the depth 
of bis soul, he is yet so -much the more poet as to see 
that any theory of spiritual hate against the happiness of 
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earth would confuse the unity of hia strain, and prolmbly 
transfer our interest, as it has done in the " Paradise 
Lost," to the despairing spirit whose envy and enmity 
arise out of that hopeless majesty of wretchedness, great 
enough to be sublime, which devours hia own souL But 
Coleridge gives no reason for the hideous and terrible 
persecution of which his lovely maiden, " Chrietabel," 
sjTuboUcal even in name, is the object. The poem is a 
romance of Christianity — a legend of the saints. For no 
fault of hers, but rather for her virtues, are the powers of 
evil raised against her : and one of the most subtle and 
wonderful touches in the poem is that which makes us 
sensible of the ignorance of her innocence, her want of 
any knowledge or experience which can make her aware 
w}iat the evil is, and how she is to deal with it. The 
witch Geraldine has all the foul wisdom of her wicked- 
ness to help her sorceries, her supernatural knowledge, 
her spells and cunning. But " Christabel " has nothing 
save her purity, and stands defenceless as a lamb, not 
even knowing what the danger is, exposed at every point 
in her simplicity, and paralysed, not instructed, by the 
first gleam of bewildering enlightenment. Never was 
there a liighor or more beautiful conception. It is finer 
in its iudeflnitcneas than the contrast of Una and Duessa, 
the pure and impure, the false and true, of a more elabo- 
rate allegory : Spenser, who lived in a more downright 
age, keeps himself within a narrower circle, and is com- 
pelled by his story to acts and deeds : but his very 
distinctness limits his power. The sorceress or disguised 
demon of Coleridge does not attempt to niin her victim 
in any such uncompromising way. What she does is to 
throw boundless confusion into the gentle soul, to fill its 
limpid depths with fear and horror and distrust of all fair 
appearances, and even of itself — a still more appalling 
doubt : to underniiue the sacred foundations of that love 
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I aikd hoiKmr in which Chiistabd's very name is enshrined, 
1 to eeUblish heiself, a eobtle enemy, an antagonistic 
pomr, «t the pope oeatore's side, turning her existence 
into diROfi. Uqs ts & fooUy slandered and innocent 
muAen, bat Hiristabel is a martyr soul, suffering for her 
UOb, vitfaont knoTing it, stniggliDg in a dumb constema- 
tioB gainst the etil that holds her spellbound. And all 
the men pathetic, all the more enthralling, is the picture, 
becmae the C^uist-maiden is entirely human — too young, 
too chadhke, even to tindeistaod the high mission -which 
has Eall^) upon ber. She knows nothiog, neither her 
own position, a sight for angels to watch, not all that 
depends upon her steadfast adherence to her white ban- 
ner of religious faith and purity : but her enemy knows 
ensything, and has an armoury of subtle spiritual weapons 
at her di^iosal : " Jesu Maria, sliield her well ! " 

The contrast between the serene purity of the undia- 
torhed soal and the confusion caused by her nnconscious, 
unwilHug contact ^ith e^'il, is suumied np in the follow- 
ing beautiful passage : — 

" It was s lor«ly ugbt to see 
The I^v Cbnatabel, vlien the 
Was praying at the old oak tre& 

Amid the jagged shadows 

Of moesy leaBess boaghs, 

Kneeliiig in the moonligbt, 

To make her gentle vows ; 
Hei slender palms together preat, 
BeaTJng sometunes on ber breast ; 
Her fiice resigned to bliss or hale— 
Her tace, oh call it fair not pale. 
And lx>tb blue eves more bright than clear, 
Each about to hare a leai. 

• With open eyes (ah woe is me Q 
Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 
Feartallv dreaming, yet I wis, 
Dreaming that alone, which is— 
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Borrow and ahame I Can thie be sho. 
The lady, who kneit at the old oak tree t 
And lo ! the worker of these harma, 
That holds the maiden in her arms, 
SeeiDB to alnmber still and mild. 
Am a mother with her child. 

" A atar hath aet, a star hath risen, 
Geialdine I since arms of thine 
Have heen the lovely lady's prison. 
O Gteialdine ! one hour was thine^ 
Thoo'st had thy will ! By tairn and rill. 
The night-hirds all that hour were stilL 
Biit now they arc jubilant anew, 
From cliff and tower, tu-whoo ! tu-whoo I 
Tu-whoo ! lu-whoo t from wood and fell I 
And see ! the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance ; 
Her limbs relax, her conntenance 
Grows sad and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
Close o'er her eyes ( and tears she sheds — 
Large tears that leave the laches bright I 
And oft the vrbile she seems to emile 
As infanta at a sudden light ! 
Yea, she doth smile, and she doth veepf 
Lite a youthful hermitesS) 
Beunteous in a wilderness, 
"Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 
And, if she move uuquietly, 
Perehance, 'tis but the blood bo free. 
Comes back and tingles in her feet 
No donbt, she hath a vision sweet. 
What if her guardian spirit 'twere ? 
"What if she knew her mother near ? 
But this she knows, in joys and woes, 
That saints will aid if men will call : 
Por the blue sky bends over all ! " 

The first pait, ending with the ahove lines, waa written 
during this happy period at Nether Stowey; the next, 
not till several years later, when the poet had removed' 
to the uorth country, and the brotherhood had begun to 
be known aa the " Lake Poets." But it was not published 
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until long after, in 1816, ■when tlie public, who had 
allowed the " Ancient Mariner " to slip into existence 
with very little notice, gave to this wouderM fragment 
Buch a reception as few poems have had. There was no 
doubt nor hesitation about it. Cottle tells ns that . 
Wordsworth attributed the failure of the " Lyrical Bal- 
lads " to the appearance in it of the " Ancient Mariner," 
which nobody understood ; but it contiuued to hold its 
place in the next edition, which appeared in 1800, with 
a preface iu which Wordsworth set forth his theories of 
poetry, and in two other successive editions. The fine 
poem called "Love," one of those which we place most 
willingly by the side of the " Mariner " and " Christabel," 
was also included in the second edition. 

Notwithstanding the unsuccess of this volume, the 
universal ridicule with which it was received, and the 
very inadequate idea of Wordsworth's genius given by it, 
there was, after its publication, very little real question 
about the rank of these two brother poets. How this 
should have come about it is difficult to say. It happens 
sometimes that under the great outcry of indignation or 
dislike, raised by a certain work or act, there is a subtle 
indescribable deposit left by its mere contact with the 
mind of the reader, which is the foundation of the fullest 
and truest fame. No better example could be than this 
first work of the new brotherhood. The effect was nn- 
equal, but that does not diminish its singularity : though 
we think Coleridge was far better represented in it than 
Wordsworth, yet the publication had no such effect upon 
the reputation of the author of the " Ancient Mariner " 
as upon that of his coadjutor. Wordsworth was tlie 
special object of assault on all hands, hut his poetical 
fortune was made. When the hook was republished, the 
copyright of which had been given back to liim as worth- 
less, it was no longer an unbroken phalanx of angry or 
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indignant critica ■which he foond before him. Here and 
there a young outlooker on some watcli-tower had seen 
the light on the skiea, and recognised whence it came. 
He got nothing but abuse for his iirst publication, hut yet, 
in some strange way, it became his stepping-stone to fame. 
The second edition contained two series of poems, 
which every lover of Wordsworth turns to instinctively, 
as perhaps the most exquisite of his minor productions. 
These are tlie poems which reveal " Lucy " — she of whom 
Nature vowed to make "a lady of her own" — she, who 
" dwelt among the untrodden ways, besides the springs of 
Dove," the most refined, yet most simple of all the half- 
revealed dreams of poetry. Five little poems are all we 
have of her. If she were a real being, or only an ima- 
gination, no one can tell ; but the httle casket of gema, 
in which her gentle name is enshrined, is pure and divine 
as the stars themselves, though the poems are artless as 
so many wild flowers. Here, indeed, the poet has arrived 
at his aim of producing the very highest effect by the 
simplest means — yet not as he meant to doit: for his 
subject is no grotesque embodiment of lowly love, but a 
creature belonging to the order of the Juliets and Desde- 
monas, the lawfid ladies" of oiu" fancy. The consecration 
and the pathos of her story, whicli is no story, is almost 
more sacred, indeed, than that of these queens of tlie 
imagination — for it is wrapped round about in a pensive, 
yet penetrating sadness, devoid either of hope or passion. 
She is dead before we so much as hear of her. Wlien 
lier lover, riding towards her cottage, sees the waning 
moon go down, and gloom come over that humble roof, 
his heart is struck witli an ominous foreboding — 

• What fond and wayward thoughts will alide 
Into & lover's liead !^ 
' luercy !' to myself I cried, 
' If Lucy fiUonld be dead 1'" 
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Another step, another little brolcen outburst of sim- 
plest aong, and we know that the foreboding has come 



" Slie lired unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased lo he j 
fiat the is in ha grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me !" 

Never were words more simple, more everyday ; and 
yet it is hard to read them without l«ar5 ; impossible, if 
the reader's life has ever held a Lucy of its owu. With- 
out passion, with no outcry even, more strong than this 
sense of want, it is heartrending in ite quiet despair, 
Tlie conclusion of all, which touches even patriotism to a 
deeper tone, we may quote entire. There is the very 
soul of chastened sorrow and profoundest melancholy 
faithfulness in every word — 

" I travelled among unknown men, 

In Innds Iwyond the sea ; 

Ktir, Etifilnnd 1 did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 

" 'Tis past, that melancholy dream I 

Nor will I quit thy shore 

A second time ; for still 1 Eeem 

To love thee more and m.oie. 

" Among tliy raoimtains did I feel 
The joy of my desire ; 
And nhe I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 

" Thy laomicRs showed, thy nights concealed 
The bowers where Lucy plnyed ; 
Aiid thine, too, is the last green field 
Tlmt Lucy'fl eyes surveyed." 

This wonderful little record of a love and grief tin- 
kmnvu. was made in Germany, where the poet bad spent 
a druary winter. To ourselves it is impossible to imagine 
Umt tlieae poems had not a reference to some i-eal history 
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of the heart ; but there is no indicatiou of any such thing 
in Wordsworth's life. The exquisite pathos and power 
with which the story is conveyed to us was perhaps pur- 
posely marred by the poet himself, who separated the 
verses, according to some solemn fantasy of hia own, into 
different classifications. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in his recent selection from Wordsworth, 
has put them together, and permitted them at last to teE 
their own tale. 

And by the aide of " Lucy " nnknown, we place an- 
other figure of a dilferent kind, no more than an old 
schoolmaster — the Matthew, whose name on a village 
tablet calls forth the poet's tender exclamation — 

" — Thou soul of God's best earthly mould ! 

Thou happy Soul I and can it be 

Tlint these two worda of glittering gold 

Are all that must remain of thee 1" 

The " Two April Mornings," and " The Fountain " 
contain this humble wayfitrer as in some magic globe of 
crystal They are so beautifid that the mere thought of 
them is like a strain of music. If Wordsworth had no 
more than these to build his fame upon, he would yet be 
sure of immortality, Tlie suggestion of a noble hitman 
creature, " a man of mirth," one whose very tears " were 
tears of light, the dew of gladness," yet by whom tlie 

[mood of " still and serious thought " was " felt with spirit 
so profound," la such as, perhaps, no one else, in ao brief 
a apace, and with so little aid of circumstance, could have 
given. It is impossible to refrain from setting this gem 
of purest ray serene in the humble framework of thia 
page. Not only literature, but life is the better for any- 
thing so excLuisite — 

*• We walked along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning sim ; 
VOL. I. S 
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And Matthew stopped, he looked and Baid, 
'The will of God be done I' 

" A village Schoolmaster was he, 
With hair of glittering gniy ; 
As htithe B man as you could see 
On a spring lioliday. 

" And on that moming, through the gtssB 
And by the Bteaming rille, 
We travelled merrily, to pasa 
A day among the bills. 

" 'Onr work,' said I, 'waa well hegnn; 
Then, from thy breast what thought. 
Beneath so beautiful a sun. 
So sad a sigh bais brought 1' 

" A second time did Matthew stop ; 
And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 
To me he made reply : 

" 'Yon cloud with that long purple deft 
Brings fresh into my miud 
A day like this which 1 have left 
Full thirty years behind. 

" ' And just above yon slope of com 
Such colouiB, and no other, 
Where in the sky, that April mom. 
Of this the very brother. 

" ' With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 
And, coming to the church, stopped short 
Beside my daughter's grave, 

" ' Nine summeia had she scarcely seen, 
The pride of all the vole j 
And then she sang ; — -abs would have heen 
A very nightingale. 

" ' Six feet in earth my Emma lay ; 
And yet I loved lier more. 
Fur so it seemed, than till that daj 
I e'er had loved before. 
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" ' Anil, turning from her grave, I met, 
Besiiie the chureliyanl yew, 
A blooTuing girl, whose hnir was wet 
With poiiiU of tuomiiig dew. 

" ' A basket on her head slie bare ; 
Her Lrow was aniouth and white : 
To Bee a, cliild m very fair. 
It v/ae & pure delight 1 

" ' No fonntain from its rotky cave 
E'er tripped with foot ho free ; 
She seemed aa happy ob a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

" ' Tliere cajne from roe a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine ; 
I looked at her, and looked agitin : 
— And did not wish her mine.' 

" Matthew is in his grave, yet now, 
Methhiks, I Bee him stand, 
Aa at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in hia hand." 

"Wordswortli has for the present, perhaps, passed tlie 
height of hia fame. He ia Jess universally appreciated, 
less beloved, than he was twenty years ago. The failure 
can only he temporary, hut it is grief to those to wliora 
he stands like his own mountains, a glory and power, to 
catch the echo of a gibe fram unlikely quarters now-a-days, 
repeating the gibes with which the eighteenth century, 
while it lay a-dying, feebly mocked at the innovation. 
But even that old century, on the verge of the grave, and 
with the mock on its bloodless lips, began to feel before 
it died that the new poet was too many for it, with all 
its powers of ridicule, and with all the opportunities for 
their exercise which he gave so boldly. The " Lyrical 
Eallada," at which every toothless critic sneered, and 
upon which the new gladiators of literature all fleshed 
theii' swordsj was nevertheless, as he intended, the sutq 
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foundatioii of the poet's feme. He insisted, notwith- 
standing all the jests, that this and no other should be 
the first stone, and by sheer strength of geniua and 
strength of will, succeeded, unlikely though it seemed. 

Such were the two young poets who, after all preludes 
and symphonies were completed, opened a new and nobis 
chapter, a great era, of poetry in England. Wordsworth 
brought to the sweet, and fair, and real English land- 
scape, rediscovered with all its genial breezes and whole- 
some freshness by Cowper, his own deeply reasoniuf 
spirit, full of a lofty perception of the mysteries, and 
sorrows, and doubts, of nature, and a high sympathetic 
philosophical faculty for the solution of these doubts and 
mysteries. Instead of the stale moralities and reflections 
of which the world had grown so weary, he brought back 
to human nature that high vindication of the ways of 
God to man which Milton and his angels had held in. 
Eden, and taking— what mattered the outside ? — a poet 
or a peasant indifferently, expounded the agency of 
human sorrows in the economy of life, and put forth his 
hand to grasp " the far-off interest of tears." — Coleridge, 
on the other hand, opened up all that mystic -world of 
Buggestign in which the human -spirit lives conscious but 
bewildered, " the world not I'ealised," the wonderful 
untiloVitHo which no sodi is a stranger, -which no man 
lias ever interpreted, hut which, breathing^ mysteriously 
upon us in tremors of the blood and thrills ot spiritual 
curiosity, attracts moi-e or less every conscious souL, The 
mystic wanderer who has lived among the dead, and 
carries about the world the burden of his strange punish- 
ment : the undisclosed secret of that darkness out of 
which the lady who is " beautiful exceedingly," the 
beautiful and bright," who is nevertheless a fiend, 
ghdea suddenly when the victim thinks no evil : and 
all the powers of the heights and the depths thus cama 
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tack upon the world which had foigotten any spirit- 
ual creatures more entrancing or mysterious than the 
Nympbs and Muses, and those little vulgar spirits that 
managed Belinda's petticoat. New voices were yet to 
rise, ajid new lights to appear, in the firmament before 
the epoch was accomplished, but it had come to its full 
and splendid beginning, with all its patlis made straight 
and alt its foundations laid, when "Wordsworth and 
Coleridge published the " Lyrical Ballads/' and came 
forth from their sohtudea upon the world. 

In poetry Coleridge made no advance upon the work 
of those eariy days. His philosophy did not affect the 
world as his poetry did, notwithstanding the glamour of 
impression rather than influence which it produced after- 
wards, or which his personal presence and discourse 
produced, when he was no longer young, upon those who 
were. It will, however, demand notice elsewhere. With 
Wordsworth the result of yeare was very different. 
When he settled in his native nortli country at Grasniere, 
and finally at Eydal, where he lived the greater part of 
hia life, and died an old man, it was with the settled 
intention of devoting himself and aU liis powers to 
poetry, and the records of the earlier portion of this 
retired life are entirely poetical. His sister was still 
hia sole and constant companion, and her diary, full of 
many gleams of poetic desci'iption and insight, is yet an 
almost matter-of-fact account of incidents which her 
keen eyes and ready percejition noted, or wliieh friends 
related to the steady and diligent workman, whose whole 
soul was bent upon his noble trade, and who immediately 
made use of the material, and reproduced it in verse. 
They met npon the road " an old man bent nearly double," " 
whose trade it was to gather leeches — aud straightway 
" William wrote the ' Leech-Gatherer,'" one of the noblest 
of his lesser poems ; or Dorothy encountered a party of 
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wandering beggars — parents and children ; or " we aaW 
a few daffodils close to the waterside." Nothing was 
neglected between them ; no unusual effect either of 
mind or matter, no incident of life, but found a place. 
These swallow flights of song, however, were not enough 
to satisiy the conscieutious mind of the man who had 
detennined not only to be a poet, but a great one, and 
who felt the pressure of his mission upon Lim. Words- 
worth was a lover of system and theory. The wild 
simplicities of the Lyrical Ballads, as we have seen, were 
all severely resolved upon, and he was now not leas, but 
more, bent upon impressing his poetical creed upon the 
world. He began, therefore, as soon as he had settled 
himself in the north, to look about him for a subject 
great enough for his handling, and very soon came to tha 
decision, with something of the large and lofty egotism 
which was one of the inspirations of his life, that nothing. 
mure profoundly interesting than the " history of his i 
mind " could be given to the world. He deaoribes 
intention, and all the farspreadiug results that were tflt 
follow, with a sort of simple grandiloquence, in his preface 
to the " Excursion," published in 1814. 

" When the Author retired to hia native mauntains with tht 
hope of being ahle to conatruet a literary Work that might liya| 
it was a reaaonaible thing that he shoiilil talce a review uf hia o 
mind, and examine liow far Nature and Education had qualifiw 
him for such employment. As subsidiary to this preparatioii, h 
undertook to record, in verse, the origin and progress of hie own 
l>owerB, as far as he was acquainted with them. That Worl^ 
addressed to a dear Fiiend, most distinguished for his knowledge 
and geninB, and to whom the Authoi^s Intellect is deeply indebted^' 
. . . and the result of the investigation which gave rise to it wu 
lie termination to compose a philosophical poem, containing viewc 
Man, Nature, and Society, and to he entitled the 'Becluae ;' 
having for its principal subject the sensationa and opinions of B 
poet living in retirement The preparatory poem is biographical 
and conducts the history of the Author's mind to the point vi~ 
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he waH emboldened to hope that hia facultiea were BufRciently 
matured for entering upon the ttrdnona lahoiir which he had pro- 
posed to himself ; ami the two Worts liave the Hauie kind of 
relation to each other, if he may ao express htniaelf, on the ante- 
chflpel has to the body ot a Gothic church. Continuing thia 
allasion, he may be permitted to odd that hh minor Pieces, . . . 
when Ibey shall be properly arranj^ed, will be found by the 
atleDtivc Reader to have euch connection with the main Work, as 
may ^ive them claim tu he likened to the little cells, oratories, aud 
wpnlchral recesses ordinarily inclnded in thoaa edifices." 

The artificial solemnity of this scheme, given forth 
with a sublime unconsciousness of all posaibilitiea of 
derision, is not, perhaps, more remarkable than the 
arrogant humihfcy of the theories with wliich the Lyrical 
Ballads were issued to the world. Never was there a 
more curious demonstration of the foolishness of wisdom. 
He who proclaimed himself aa the emancipator of the 
poetic art would have fitted her into the most rigid 
machinery if he could have had liis wiU, and the elaborate 
system in which every part was adapted to the other, 
and all together were to form a temple of glory great as 
Solomon's own, and worthy to be tbe centre of earth, 
was almost more dear to him tban the poetry itself, 
though that was the breath of his nostrils. But nature 
which loves no such elaboration, and wayward genius which 
scorns machinery, and human liking which will none of 
it, had the better of Wordsworth. He liad vanquished 
the age with his Lyrical Ballads, returning again and 
again to the charge with the selfsame weapon, till his 
despised arms had won the battle; but not even his 
obstinate valour and steady pertinacity could achieve this 
second triumph. Poetry blew away his systems like the 
mere foam of fancy they were. No one, even among his 
worshippers, has thought of his work as of a " Gothic 
church" Most people whose opinion is worth having 
—backed by that general miJtitude which pretends to 
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little diacriminatjon, yet has a commanding instim 
superior to criticism — ^would rather loae both " Excuraioa' 
and " Prelude," than consent to part with the ' 
Gatherer," or that great " Ode " which also 
these peaceful prefatory years. Even Wordsworth' 
enormous force of will, united to his genius, could i 
succeed in making the history of a poet's mind a aubje< 
of absorbing interest to the world. But he himself mut 
have BO far felt this that he never carried out his majestJi 

intention. The " Prelude " was indeed finished, but I 

was not given to the world till after Wordsworth'8 death 
when it was received with the reverential respect due 1 
a posthumous work from such a hand, but not with any 
eathusiasm of appreciation. The friend to whom it wat 
addressed was Coleridge, who speaks of it with rapturou 
admiration, declaring that this dedication was the onlj 
thing in the world which could give him an hour*! 
vanity ; and perhaps the warmest, certainly the 
touching, link of human interest which we have with tbs 
poem is the effect it produced upon him when, on Mi 
retui-n from Malta in 1806, the completed manuscrip 
was read to him by his friend. By that time he 1 
entered upon the downward part of his career, 
health, combined, no doubt, with the restlessness of i 
mind unsatisfied, and a conscience ali'eady aick 
burdened with weakness it could not overcome, had s 
him away wandering in search of health and peace t 
years before. At Malta he had I'allen fortuitously inti 
public employment, which gave some meaning to I 
detention, but he was uneasy and restless under thea 
bonds as under all other. When he arrived in Englan4l 
after this long absence, his first visit was to the Wordi 
worths at Coleorton, the house of Six George Beaumont 
and here it was that this poetical autobiography, fuH i 
BO many noble passages, and at all points overflowing wilj 
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interest to Wordsworth's contemporary and brother-in- 
arms, was read to him. Coleridge was greatly moved. 
IHe felt the contrast to his very heart : his friend had gone 
steadily and solemnly on in his career, and seemed now 
sure of that starry crown of immortality which, a little 
^while before, had appeared more near Coleridge's head than 
lis ; while he had dropped away into ways which were 
jiot ways of blessedness, into a melancholy oblivion of his 
own highest aims and powers. It is not difficult to 
dmagine what must have been the thoughts of tlie worn 
^nd weary traveller, conscious of many a slip and back- 
sliding. How different the situation then from their 
conjunction at the time of which tlie poem had just 
ireminded him, when, from " Quantock's airy ridge " the 
entire world of life and poetry lay at the feet of the two 
Tjrethren in genius. In the stillness of the summer night, 
Xhe unfortunate, the imsuccessful, the erring and suffering 
^wanderer, addressed his friend in lines which betray the 
swelling of a full heart. " An Orphic song indeed," he 
<5ries — 

" A song divine, of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted ! " 

Be gazes upon the writer with a new-born awe, viewing 
3iim " in the choir of ever-enduring men," one of those 
•* truly great " who — 

" Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence ! " 

But he himself, the poet's peer and comrade, how 
strangely, how sadly different, how deeply departed from 
their common aims 1 

" Ah ! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 
The pulses of my being beat anew : 
And even as life returns upon the drowned 
Life's joy rekindling roused a throng of pains, 
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Keen pangs of love, awatening as a babe, 
Tttrbulent with an oatcry in the heart ; 
And feara self-willed that shunned the eye of hope, 
And hope Ihat scarce would know itself from fear ; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain. 
And geniua given and knowledge won in vain ; 
And all which I had culled in woodwalks wild. 
And all whiclj jiatient toil had reared, and all. 
Commune with thee had opened out — but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 
In the «anie coffin, for the self aame grave I " 



^^^H The growth of a poet's mind, developing itself serene 

^^^^ and lofty, amid all the still and sublime influencea of 
I virtue and domestic calm, affords room for many an 

I elevated thought : hut aa long as humanity is as now, 

\ this other figure coming in, no conqueror but sadly 

worsted in the life-battle, his bosom strained with a sob 
of self -compassion, yet generous voice of enthusiasm, 
proclaiming the triumph of the victor, will gain from 
UH a very different regard. Wordsworth in his self- 
determined greatness has our respect and admiration, but 
it is with that anguish of sympathy which stirs the very 
depths of our being, that we turn to the other, with hia 
weird and wonderful insight into the mysteries of creation, 
and his helpless incapacity to hold hia own against the 
vulgarest forces of evil The contrast is heartrending yet 
ever-recnrring. And it is one of the most affecting of 
compensations, that the soul which fails in the tight 
should so often possess that magnanimity and generous 
power of appreciation which Coleridge thus manifested!. 
We cannot but doubt whether Wordsworth, the pure and 
strong, had he failed hke his brother, could have home 
the comjmrison with anything like the same noble candour 
and humility. 

The " Prelude," perhaps, was too long delayed to Imve 
its due effect upon the public mind. In 1850, which 
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was the date of its publication, the French Revolution, 
and all the convulsiona which attended it, were so far 
away, and the feelings of hope, of wonder, of dismay, with 
which its progress was watched, had by that time fallen 
too entirely into the calm of historical contemplation to 
stir the lively sympathy of the reader : hut the value of 
the poera as a picture of the mental history of the period 
can scarcely he over-estimated. The philosophical yet 
Fympathetic spectator, curious, anxious, and full of the 
deepest interest, watching the historic scroll roll out 
before him with all a contemporary's certainty of iinder- 
standing, yet bewildered half knowledge of those 
hieroglyphics which ouly Time interprets fully — eluci- 
dates, if not the stirring story of the time, yet his 
own generation, with all its hopes and aspirations and 
disappointments, better than any other historian has 
done. It is not, however, to this part of the record that 
the poetical reader will turn, but to tlie earlier scenes, 
the poet's childhood among liia " native mountains," his 
schoolboy feats and adventures — still Esthwaite, in the 
midst of its valley, " the moon in splendour couched 
among the leaves of a tall ash that near our cottage 
stood,' and these questionings of nature and silence 
which arose in the heart of the growing boy. This school- 
boy stoiy is full of the freshness of the mountains, and 
the thrill of simple life and natuve. Perhaps a picture 
more vivid and real, yet more finely imaginative, was 
never drawn tlian that of the frozen lake and the band 
of bojnsli skaters careless of the summons to home and 
the fireside whiuh " the cottage windows blazed through 
twilight gloom." 

. , "not a voice was idle : with the tlin 
Siiiittmi, the pTecipicea rang nloud ; 
Tha lualk-ss trees mid every iey crag 
TiukluJ like iron ; nhile far digtuiit hills 
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Into the tumult sent an aliea gouttd 

Of meloncboly, not unnoticedj while the Etim, 

Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 

The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay, — or sportively 

Glanced eideway, leaving the tumnltuoufi throng. 

To cut acroM the veflex of a star 

That Sed, iind, flying still before tne, gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain ; ^nd oftentimes, 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 

And all tie shadowy banks on either aide 

Came sweeping thnmgh the darkness, spinning still 

The rapid liue of motion, then at once 

Have I, reclining hack upon ;ny heels, 

Stopped short ; yet still the aolitury clilfs 

Wheeled by me — even a» if the earth had rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal round I 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 

Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 

Till all was tranijuil as a dreonilees sleep." 

It would be impossible to find a description more 
true to fact, yet more iustinct with the wonder and the 
mystery of existence and this " world not realised," which 
is its scene. 

The " Excursion," which is the only part of the 
proposed great poem of the " Eeeluse " which got into 
being, was published in 1814, while the controversies, 
excited by the " Lyrical Ballads," were still in force. 
And though the poet had by that time a devoted band of 
disciples, and had so far conquered public attention that 
nothing could come from his hand which the critics dared 
venture to neglect, yet the treatment of this long poem 
. was not much more genial than that with which its 
predecessors had been entertaiued. Jeffrey, to his own 
confusion, hailed it, ns everybody knows, with that, 
" This will never do," which liaa served tlie world for an 
example of light-hearted audacity ever aiuce, We are 
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doubtful, however, whether, had it been published now, 
even the more wary critics of our own days, warned by 
such examples, might not have given a very similar 
verdict No poera so long, so monotonous, and at the 
same time so unequal, was ever popular. That there are 
many passages in it of the noblest poetry does not in any 
way affect this fact ; and both in its nobleness and in its 
heaviness, tlie atmosphere was too elevated for common 
man. Without the relief of story, or of any variety of 
character, with nothing but the highest rarefied air of 
the mountains about the three or four austere philoso- 
phical figures reasoning among themselves of the ways of 
God to man, nothing was left to attract the lighter part 
of nature, or to beguile the careless reader into the high 
fare thus set before him. We doubt if the lowliness of 
the chief character, the still half-ostentatious selection of 
the trade of pedlar to distinguish him, was half the 
drawback it was supposed to be ; but the unbroten 
gravity of the strain, its lofty dialogue almost entirely 
occupied with the philosophy of sorrow, — that lofty and 
abstruse argument by which the poet and the creatures 
of his fancy endeavour to prove the advantages to 
humanity of individual grief and misfortune,— touched 
only here and there a note to which the heart could 
respond. The first book contains a picture of extra- 
ordinary pathos and power, from which it results that 
there are many who know the story of Margaret, just as 
l.ttiere are many who are acquainted with the episode of 
1 Paolo and Francesea in the InferTio, without venturing 
ferther in a way too high for them. This story has 
furnished Enghsh poetry with one of the most touching 
pictures of the anguish of suspense and the long heart- 
breaking vigil of vain expectation, to be found in any 
language. The wistful, patient woman sitting at her 
cottage door, with her long scrutinising gaze directed 
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along the vacant road, her eyea " busy in the distance, 
shaping things that make her heart beat quick," her 
habitual pause in her work to give another and another 
glance to that vacany out of which the beloved, long- 
looked-foT wanderer might at any moment come, — her 
infant that " from its mother caught tlie trick of grief 
and sighed among its playthings." — her wide wanderings 
afield when her heart grew too sick to rest, and the 
gradual desperate jielding of heart and hope, of comfort 
and all its outside semblances— are placed before us with 
a reality of sadness which is heartrending, This figure 
appears in the foreground of the picture with a humble 
majesty of woe which recalls the cry of another sufferer — 

" Here I and Sorrow sit ; 
Tliis ifl my throne, let kings come bow to if 

There is no other figure in the poem so real or so fine. 
The Priest and the Pedlar, who join in the excursion of 
the poet by the village churchyai-d and among the 
surrounding hills, are but so many Wordsworths taking 
up the different tones of his argument — the Sohtary a 
feebler _ objector, equally philosophical, whose bitterness 
ia made to be overcome. How evil itself can be turned 
to good, how the great patience of suffering ennobles the 
earth and the race, and how all that is painftil passes 
away, leaving an immortal tranquillity and confidence as 
the supreme mood of nature, is the argimient of the 
whole. It ia a very lofty argument, worth a poet's while ; 
but it is hard to seize, and needs a mind of kindred 
peacefulness and faith. When the poet has heard 
Mai^ret's melancholy story his heart goes out towards 
her in all the tenderness of sympathy. " It seemed," 
he says, 

"To comfort me, wliile with a brothel's lor* 
I blessed bei in the impotence of grief," 
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He feels liimself solaced and atrengtheited by this flood 
of natural feeling. The tale of grief impresaea and 
solemnises Ms own soul. 

" Then towards the cottage I returned ; and traced 
Fondly, thoiigli with an inlereit more mild. 
That secret Bpirit of humanity 
Which, 'mid the calm ohliviuiLs tendeiicie!t 
Of nature, 'mid her plants, and wueds, and flowers, 
And ailent overyrowinga, still survived. 
The old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 
' My Friend ! enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes ot wisdom ssk no more : 

She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 

I well remember that those very plumes. 

Those weeds, and the high Bpear-grass on that wall, 

By niiat and silent rain-drops silvered o'er, 

As once I passed into my heart oonvfcyed 

So still an image of tranquillity, 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 

Amid the uneasy thoughts which tilled my raind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair 

From ruin and from change, and all tlie grief 

That passing ahoHS of Being leave behind, 

Appeared an idle dream, that could maintain, 

Nowhere, dominion der the enlightened spiiit 

Whose meditative sympathies repose 

Upon the hreaat of Faith. I turned away. 

And walked along my road in happiness.' " 

In all his mature work this is always the lesson 
■which Wordsworth labours to enforce. Perhaps the early 
shock given to his mind by the failure of the visionary 
hopes, of which France was the centre, first turned his 
deeply searching and patient intelhgente to draw some 
sort of goodness, if he could, out of things evil— and as 
his mind ripened aud occupied itself more and more with 
the great questions of human life, the so frequent failure 
of all hopes, the incessant disappointments and miseries 
of men, this was the consolation whicli he gathered to 
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himself: thfit sorrow ■was temporary but peace eternal, 
and tLat Nature's continual worl; is to bind up wounds 
aiid cover over graves. This constant process of renova- 
tion and the perpetual survival of the general calm, 
wlifitsoever may be the adversities of the individual, 
which appals the minds of some observers, and makes 
Nature, in tlieir eyes, a cruel automaton altogether in- 
different to the fortunes of manliind, waa to Wordsworth 
a sacred and hopeful patience, an assurance of that ever- 
lasting composure and satisfaction that is in the bosom 
of God. It is easier, perhaps, to give to this doctrine a 
large adhesion, and to preach it to men, when the soul 
of the speaker dwells in peace as Wordsworth's did, and 
disappointment and (.'alamity do not eome his way. But 
it is a noble burden of prophecy ; and nowhere could it 
have iiad a fitter atmosphere than in that presence of the 
hills which pervades this great poem. The mountains 
are all about, us, as we read, raising their great shadows 
against the sliy, opening out into blue distance, with 
many a misty peak, and half-aeen valley, or closing in 
the scene with serried rank of cliff on cliff, and rock piled 
above rock — 

"The silence that is in tKe atnrry s^lty, 
ITie sleep that ja amon^' llie iouelj hills," 

an air chill and pure ; a sweep of uncontaminated wind, 
the hush of half-heard streams, and inarticulate movement 
spread all about This sentiment of the motmtains is in 
itself a poem, and the " Excursion " is instinct with it. 
The long reasonings, the over-serious argiunent, may 
weai-y the reader, but even the most careless will find 
that he has been swept away into a land of mists and 
mountains, amid influences of the clouds and winds, and 
lyric outbursts of sunshine and light, such aa come 
nowhere else. It ia more than descriptive poetry. The 
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poet's intense realisation of those beloved landscapes 
carriea us with him into the very bosom of bis Mils. 

But of all the poems to which this wonderful season 
of fruitfulness gave birth, perhaps the one which we 
would least willingly let die is the " Ode" — to which we 
hardly require to add its long-souoding descriptive title, 
" Ou the intimations of Immortality." Most of the other 
odes in the English language are prized for their fidelity 
to the rules of an esotic production, but no one has any 
leisure to think of Strophe or Antistrophe, when this 
divinest utterance of modern poetry carries him away on 
ita sea of silver melody and wondrous thought. The 
chUd, the new-bom creature, unfamiliar with earth, 
" trailing clouds of glory " from the unknown whence he 
came, and feeling all about hi'm a world not realised, the 
dangerous deadly sphere in which he is to play out the 
part which, with a thousand joyous mockeries and gleams 
of bewildering ios^ht, he rehearses unawares — stands out 
before us, the tenderest unconscious hero of humankind. 
Never was there so wonderful a picture drawn all in 
lines of light : and never were thoughts so profound 
revealed in a more limpid strain of perfect poetry. If 
it may be permitted to bring in a personal recoUectiou, 
the writer can scarcoly refrain from recalling the silent 
uncommunicated rapture with which this wonderful poem 
swept into her mind in the early years, when feeling is 
more near the infinite than maturity can realise. Books 
were not to be had in those days at every corner, and 
she still retains, with a half-amused, half-regretful tender- 
ness, a little siieaf of yellow leaflets, how carefully 
written out ! containing the " Ode " which was a revela- 
tion of inconceivable beauty and emotion. 

" The thought of our post yetirs in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictiuu : tiut indeed 
For that which is most wortliy lo be bleat ; 
VOL. I, 
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^^^H Delight and libertj, the siniple cteefl 

^^^H Of chilitliood, whether busy or at rest, 

^^^H With new-fl«d^'ed hope glIU flutKring in bis breasts- 

^^^^^K Not for these I raiae 

^^^^^H The Bong of thRiiks and praise ; 

^^^^^m Bat for those obfitinate questianings 

^^^^H Of aenK snd outward things, 

^^^^H FiiUinge from ns, vanishinga ; 

^^^^H Blank mi^vings of a Creatare 

^^^^H Hoving about in worlds not realised, 

^^^^V High inatincta before which out mortal Natura 

^^^^B Did tremble like a gniltj' thing aurpri^d : 

^^^^B But for those Siat affections, 

^^^^^ Those shadow; recollectioiu, 

^^^^1 Which, be they what the; may, 

^^^^1 Are ^^et the foimtaia light of all our day, 

^^^^1 Are Tet a master light of all our seeing ; 

^^^^H Uphold us, cherish, and have power to n>ake 

^^^^1 Our hoIet years aeem momeuts in the being 

^^^H Of the etenial Silence : truths that wake, 

^^^V To perish never 

^" Which neither liatlessnesa, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 

Our sonla have aight of that immortal aea 
Which brought oa hither 
C^ in a moment travel thither. 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty walera rolling evermore." 

Wordsworth lived a gentle, retired, and dignified life 
among his " native mountains ° from this time forward. 
He was what so few poets are — or perhaps it is more 
just to say were — prosperous and well off during all the 
rest of his life ; his own steadfast and determined nature 
forcing, one might almost think, the gifts of the external 
world, as well as that full acknowledgment of his genius 
wiiich his age was at first so unwilling to give. The 
reader who loves Wordsworth will, in most cases, prefer 
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not to read hia own commentaries upon himself, % subject 
upon which he waa too solemnly eloquent ; and we have . 
already endeavoured to point out in what way the poetical 
theories with which he began his life were strained and 
unnatural. He tept to them in so far as to make the , 
hero of his longest poem a Pedlar ; but the language of \ 
the " Excursion " is as far from the bald simpUcity which ( 
he recommended at the outset, aa it is possible to imagine ; ' 
and that poem, aa well as the " Prelude," is markedly 
addressed, not to the " huts where poor men lie," but to 
\ a specially elect and chosen audience — the few who are 
able to appreciate efforts so continuous and lofty. 

We refrain from any criticism of the poems on 
classical subjects which, by some critics, are invested, it 
seems to us. with an entirely undue importance, princi- 
pally because they are upon classical subjects — those 
themes which have been proclaimed so well and so much 
by their own poets as to leave little inducement, we think, 
for their re-treatment by the sons of an age so remote and 
so different The " Laodameia," however beautiful, shows 
none of the characteristic qualities of Wordsworth, and it 
is Wordsworth, and not an abstract poet, whom we are 
here to deal with. Neither shall we attempt to wade 
through the waste of sonnets in which, with painfully 
systematic zeal, he has expressed a multitude of senti- 
ments, not very original, upon various subjects. Some 
dozen of these are worthy of the highest rank, and will 
recur at once to the recollection of the reader ; the rest 
we would willingly dispense with altogether. But our 
venerated poet was no critic. He had a certain religious 
regard for his work, whatever it was, and sometimes 
liked tho worst best, with a simplicity of human foolish- 
ness which might endear his wisdom to us, if it were not 
uncomfortably mixed with that solemn egotism which was 
his greatest defect. 
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, Wordsworth lived to be acknowledged the ; 
living name in lilerattire, and at the end of his life he 
received that graceful tribute of public honour, tlie 
laureateahip, which before then had bueu soiled by much 
ignoble use, but which Southey had gathered out of the 
mud, and which has been actually aa well as formally, 
' the meed of the greatest since then. He lived a prosper- 
ous, and serene, and untroubled life until the end, when 
natural sorrows clouded over " the eye wliich had kept 
watch o'er man'a mortality." "When it came to be his 
turn to see his best-beloved go to the grave before bim, 
the poet bore his sorrows with a noble and toucbing 
patience. He died in April 1850, the last of the great 
brotherhood — -at once of his ovm companions and of the 
younger band who, among them, had raised the end of 
one centxury and the beginning of the next, into a great 
poetic age-.-one of the greatest in English history ; he 
survived all, as he was in many respects the greatest and 
most influential of all — the strongest nature and the most 
steadfast souL 

Of Coleridge we can make no such record. While 
Wordsworth was devoting himself to his great art, in 
determined withdrawal from everything that he thought 
likely to debase or distract' his mind, Coleridge was 
wandering uneasily from place to place, seldom appearing 
in the spot which he had chosen as his liome. His 
health was the reason commonly alleged, and it is added 
by some that the constant society of so well-regulated 
and orderly a companion as Southey, was more than this 
mnch-proposing and little -accomplishing soul could bear. 
But at least he was constantly absent : for two years in 
Malta, as has been seen ; at other times in different parte 
of England ; sometimes in London, fitfully engaging in 
newspaper work ; neither well nor happy at any time ; 
falling daily more and more under tlie sway of a deadly 
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hubit ; losing hope, and courage, and aelf-respect ; a sort 
of discrowned king, never without the signs of inalienable 
loyalty, but without a subject, even in himself; with all 
bia learning wasted, and all his wonderful faculties 
running to seed. In 1S09 we find hitu at Grasmere, 
under the inspiring influence of "Wordsworth, and there 
he published, through the hands of a local bookseller, 
The Friend, a little weekly periodical, in which his own 
fine and abstruse thinkings, and the contributions of his 
brethren and immediate disciples in literature, made up 
a pubhcation aa entirely caviare to the general as ever 
issued from the press. It lived for some months, appear- 
ing at irregular intervals, and was, so far as popularity 
went, an entire failure, which, indeed, might have been 
looked for. In 1810 he finally left the Lakes and liia 
family, returning to them no more. It was with Mr. 
Basil Montague, the genial friend and helper of so many 
mea of letters, whose house and heart were open to 
generations of writers, from Godwin down to Carlyle, and 
who was not always recompensed by the gratitude of his 
guests, that Coleridge went to London, and he lived' for 
some time in the house of this kind friend and brother, 
whose society and care were, no doubt, supposed likely 
to be salutary to the unfortunate poet. For the next 
half-dozen years we can follow Coleridge but dimly 
through the shadows of his unhappy life. Now and then 
he reappeared in the daylight, notably in 1813, when 
his tragedy " Eeraorse " was produced at Drury Lane. 
It had been submitted to Sheridan many years before, 
but had been by him laughed out of hearing. It was to 
Lord Byron now that its reception was owing. He, then 
in the height of his eai'ly popularity, a young demigod, 
beloved alike of fashion and genius, wag all-infliiential in 
the theatre, for which, after the failure of the competition 
(which produced the genial mockery of the " Rejected 
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Addresses "), he had been requested to write an opening 
Ode — and was generally in tlie ascendant He bad 
libelled Coleridge in the " English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers," and was to do so again : but thongh he was 
80 little qualifiud to judge the poet as to speak of the 
-author of the " Ancient Mariner," aa " to turgid ode and 
tumid stanza dear," yet his deeds were better than hia 
words, and it was his generous interposition which 
procured this drama a hearing. " The success was 
immediate and decisive, and the play had a run of 
twenty nights ;" then, to all appearance, it dropped from 
the stage, and was heard of no more. It was published, 
however, shortly afterwards, and a large number sold at 
once. During this period, too, Coleridge reappeared as a 
lecturer discoursing upon poetry- — upon Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and the earlier dramatists — lectures wliich were 
attended by some eager auditors, intent on seeing, almost 
more than hearing, the poet, one of whom was. young 
Keats. Crabb Robinson's account of these lectures ia, 
however, entirely in keeping with the melancholy cirouni- 
stances and mind of the poet. " I do hope he will have 
steadiness to go on with the lectures to the end. It 
would be so great a point gained if he could but pursue 
one object without interruption," a friend writes of him 
to this deeply concerned and interested spectator ; and 
Robinson, in return, furnished a description of the curious 
irregularity and inequality of these performances. Of 
■ me, he says that Coleridge " surpassed himself in the art 
of talking in a very interesting way without speaking at 
■all on the subject annoimced. According to advertise- 
ment, he was to lecture on ' Eoraeo and Juliet," and 
Shakspeare's female characters. Instead of this, he began 
with a defence of school-flogging, in preference, at least, 
to Lancaster's mode of punishing, without pretending to 
find the least connection between that topic and poetry. 
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. On another occasion, however, ha declaimed with 
great eloquence about love without wandering from his I 
subject . . . Aa evidence of splendid talent, original 
thought, and rare powers of expression and fancy, tbey 
are all his admirers can wish ; but as a disehai^e of his 
undertaking, a fulfilment of his promise to the pubhc, 
they give his friends great uneasiness." " He has about 
one hundred and fifty hearers on an average," says the 
same writer. Thus the light which was in him gleamed 
fitfully, showing chiefiy its own eclipse. In 1814 he 
visited Bristol for the same purpose of deliveiing lectures, 
and there his unhappy condition aroused the pained and 
troubled comments of his faithful friend Cottle, he who 
had been the providence of his youth. It is very natural 
that Coleridge's family should have resented this good 
man's maunderings on so painful a subject : and yet it 
would have been a very unusual stretch of virtue bad he 
refrained, and he had, he assures us, the injunction of 
Coleridge himself, always full of that facile but ineffectual 
penitence which rends the hearts of friends, always pious 
and desirous of afibi'ding help to his fellow-creatures, to 
justify the publication of the poet's own melancholy 
letter as a warning and an example to others. In 1816 
this painful period of his life came to an end, and he was 
received into the house of Mr. Gillmau at Highgate, who 
treated him at once as a medical attendant and devoted 
friend, and procured him some comfort and tranquilhty 
in the later years of his life. His " Christabel " was 
published only at this period ; but it had been so well 
known in Utcrary circles before, — so often read, recited, 
and quoted, — that its final introduction to the public 
seems but an insignificant incident in the story of this 
wondei-ful poem. It had instant and immense acceptance 
among all who loved poetry. The easy strain, the facile 
verse, which Scott had so briUiantly, yet so simply, 
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' introduced, and which almost every poet of the age had I 
used more or less, came to its. apotheosis in this mjsticl 
and lovely spiritual romance. The " consecration and the I 
poet's dream ; " the " light that never was on sea and I 
land," had at last penetrated through and through thia 
artless weh of poetry and given it its highest development j 
During tliese latter years in the sheltered retreat at j 
Highgate, where he was at least iree from the storms and, \ 
shames of an unhappy existence, Coleridge collected and j 
published several volumes, and in 1828 an entire edition j 
of his poetical works ; but all his finest utterances belong j 
to the period of his early intercourse with Wordsworth. I 
" The Ancient Mariner," " Christahel," and that exquisite j 
poem called " Love," which of all the others is. perhaps, the j 
one which his true disciples like the best, belong to these 
all-golden and hopeful morning hours. Had he never 
written a line in poetry after the beginning of the century, 
it would not have materially affected his fame. 
" Eiograpliia Literaria," and several of his philosophical I 
works, belonged to the painful period, between 1810 and { 
1816, when his fortunes were at the lowest, and his Ufa J 
the saddest. These were published after he had reached ■ 
the final haven of his declining days. 

There is, however, no aspect of Coleridge's life so J 
well known to the public as that of his later life at J 
Highgate — we cannot call it his old age, for he died a£ 1 
sixty-two on the edge only of that period. There, in his 1 
seclusion, he drew all manner of intelligences towards j 
him; enthusiastic young men went out to sit at his feet 1 
— Edward Irving, John Sterling^ — the former takings 
with him a certain young Scotsman in the rough busk: J 
of a genius still undeveloped, future preacher of Hero- 
worship, hut in himself little addicted to that religion, 
and judging all things with, a sort of relentless Gothic I 
eyesight, intolerant of all that was unusual to him. But J 
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Carlyle'a desciiption of the poet-sage, if not reverential, 
is in all its circumstances more picturesque and vivid 
than any other we can supply to the leader. " Cole- 
ridge," he says, " sat on the hrow of Highgate Hill in 
those years, looking down on London and its snioke- 
tuinult like a sage escaped from the inanity of life's 
battle, attracting towards him the thoughts of innumer- 
able brave souls still engaged there." He of whom 
Southey first of all, and afterwards the Wordsworths, 
and such differing witnesses as gossipy Mr. Cottle in his 
Bristol shop, and young Hazlitt acute and bitter, had but 
one word to say in the days of hia strength — that never 
man had produced such an impression of infinite faculty 
and inauy-sided soul — appeared under a diflerent Hght 
to tlie natural scepticism, the half-defiant, all-inquiring 
gaze of the young and stubborn Scot. He continues : — 

" He waa thought to hold, he alone m England, the key of 
German and other 'i'ranscendBatalisnis ; knew the sublime secret 
of believing by the 'reason' what the 'understanding' had been 
nbliged to fling out as incredible ; and could stiU, after Hume and 
Voltaire had done their best and worst with him, profess himself 
I 'Bn orthodox Christian, and say and print to the Church of England, 
' with its singular old mbrica and surplices at All h alio wtide, Eito 
Ptrpatua. A sublime man ; who alone in tlio^e dark days had 
saved hia crown of spiritual mnnhood ; ei-cuping from the black 
materialisms and revolutionary deluges with ' God, Freedom, Im- 
mortality' still bis ; a king of men. The practical intellects of the 
world did not much heed liini, or carelessly reckoned him a meta- 
physical dreamer ; but to the risiiig spirits of the young generation 
he had this dusky sublime character, and sat there as a kind of 
Magus, girt in mystery and enigma : hia Dodona oak-grove, Mr. 
Gillnian'B house at Highgate — whispering strange things, uncertain 
whether oracliiB or jargon. The Oillnians did not encourage much 
company or excitation of any sort roimd their sage ; nevertheless, 
access to him, if a youth ^A reverently wish it, was not difBcult. 
He would stroll about the pleasant garden with you, sit in the 
pleasant rooms of the place — perhaps take you to his own peculiar 
room high up, with a reanvard view, which was the chief view of 
really charming outlook in fine weather. Close at hand 
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wiile sweep of flowery leafy gardens, their few houBea moetly hidden, 
the very chimuey pota veiled under bloaaouiy umbrage, flowed 
gloriuiisly down hill, gloriously issuuig in wide-tufted undiiUliiig 
plain -country, rich in all charms of field and town. Waving 
blooming country of the brightest green, dotted all over with hand- 
some villas, handsome groves, crossed by roads and hiunan traf&c 
here inaudible or heard only as a musical hum, and behind ail^ 
swam, under olive-tinted baze, the illimitable limitary ocean of 
London, with its domes and steeples definite in the eiin, big Paul's 
and the many memories attached to it hanging liij,'h over all No- 
where of its kind could yon see a grander prospect on a bright summer 
dfty with the sel of the air going sonthward-^^outliwaid, and so 
draping with the city smoke nut yim but the city. Here for hours 
would Coleridge talk concerning all conceivable or inconceivable 
things ; and liked nothing better than to have an intelligent, or 
falling that, even a silent and piitient human listener. He dis- 
tinguished himself to all that ever heard Mm as the most surprising 
talker extant in this world — and to some small minority, by no 
means to all, a« the most excellent. The good man, he woe now 
getting old, towards sixty perhaps ; and gave you the idea of a Ufa 
that had been lull of sufferings ; a life heavy iaden, half vanquished, 
still swimming painfully in seaa of manifold physical and other 
hewildermeni, Brow and head were round and of massive weight, 
but the fac« was flabby and irresolute. The deep eyea of a light 
hazi'l were as full of sorrow ss of inspiration ; confused pain looked 
mildly from them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. ... I have 
heard Coleridge talk witSi eager inusical energy two stricken hours, 
his face radiant and moist, and comnjunicate no meaning whatso- 
ever to any individual of bis hearers, certain of whom, I for one, 
still kept eagerly listening in hope ; the moat bad long before gi\'en 
up and formed, if the room were large enough, secondary humming 
groups of their own. . . . You swam and fluttered in the mistiest, 
wide, unintelligible deluge of thinj^, for most part in a rather 
profltless uncomfortable manner. Glorious islets too I have seen 
rise out of the base ; but they were few, and soon swallowed in 
the general element again, fiolmy sunny islets, islets of the blest 
and the intelhgible ; — on which occasions those secondary humming 
groups would all cease humming and hang breathless upon the 
eloquent worda, till once your islet got wrapt in the mist again, 
and they would recommence humming. Eloquent, artistically ex- 
pressive words you always bad ; piercing radiances of a most snbtle 
insight came at intervals ; tones of noble pious sympathy, reci^niH- 
ablc as pious, though stiaLgely coloured, were never wanting long." 
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This is not a reverential description, tut no doubt, 
taking into consideration the keen doubting unawed 
vision of the gazer, coming from latitudes so different, 
a true one, and amazingly vivid and real. There are 
atiU traces even in this picture of the same man who 
entranced the audience iu the atage-coach, and made 
known his identity wherever he went by holding all 
bystanders suspended, as was the image in those days, 
on his breath. 

He died in 1834 still under the charge of the pair 
to whose very name a grateful sentiment clings. After 
all, it is but Httle Coleridge has left behind him of real 
importance, less than any one of his contemporaries : 
and yet for fine poetical fame, the highest ethereal crown 
which mankind can bestow, there is no one in English 
literature who has gained a more delicate laurel, or one 
more unanimously accorded. Far more subtle aud 
spontaneous in the intuitions of spiritual life than Words- 
worth, with a sense of mystic meaning infinitely more 
penetrating and universal than Shelley, there are no 
others to be compared to him in his generation. The 
three poems upon which his reputation rests are among 
the most perfect of the great productions of the age. 

» William Wordsworth, bom 1770 ; died 1850. 
FubMied Descriptive Sketctiea, 1793. 
Lyrical Ballads, 1 vol., 1798. 
Lyrical Ballads, 2 vols., with many additions, ISOO, 
Poems in two volmuea, 1807. 
TbesB included, among many otliers of his iincnt 
poems, the "Ode," and llie "Leech-Gatherer' 
called "Besolution and Independence." 
Tract on the " Convention of Cintra," 1809. 
Contriliutions to the Friend, 1609-10. 
(Advica to the Youn^- ; Eesnys on Bpitaphs.) 
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Pnblialied Gnidb to the Lak« Caiatbj, 1610. 
The EicDrsion, 181J. 
Tile White Do* ut ByUtone, 1815. 
PeUj EftU ((rritten in ITflfl), 1819. 
Tbe Wofigoner, 1819. 
Bonnets oo the Itiver Diiddon, 1BI9. 
HptDorUb of a Tottt on the Coutinent (chiefij 

SonneU), 1822. 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 1823. 
Yarrow Revuhed and other Poems, 1835, 
Poems chiefly of Early and Later Years ^dnding 

Memorials of Tour in Italy), 1842. 
The Prelade (after the Poet's death), 1850. 

SaMTKL Tatlob Colebidob, bom 1772 ; died 1834. 
Published yoral and Political Lectnres ; Condones ad Popu- 

Itim, etc, 1795. 
The Watchman, 1796. 
Poems on Vartoos Snfgecl*, 1796. 

Second edition, with additioDi aod rsiioaa poems of 

Chirlea Lamb imd Cbaiies Uojd, 1707 ; third 

editioD, 1303. 

Ode to the Departing Tear, 1796. 

Rhyme of the Andenl Mariner (in Lyrical Ballads), 

1798. 
Varions Poeiua, indnding Fire, Famine, and. 

SJan^ter, in Morning Poit ; reprinted 

pamphlet form, 1800. 
Translation of Wallenstein, 1800. 
Poems or^nally pablisbed in Morning Pod, tv^ 

printed in Sonlhcy's Annual Aniholi^j, 1800. 
The Friend, 1809-10 ; anuLher edition in 1618. 
The Remorse, 1813. 
Christal)el, 1816. 
A Lay Sermon, 1816. 
Aiiotiier La; Sermon, 1817. 
Bio-,^phia Literaria, 1817. 
Sibylliiie Leaves, 1817. 
Zapolya. 1S17. 
Aids t*> ReHei-tion. 1825, 
Fir^ collected edition of Poetical and Drunatie 

works. 1828 ; another, 1829. 
On the Constitution of amnb and State, 1830, 
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BOBEET SOUTHEY WALTER SAVAGE LAKDOR. 

TheEE are few stranger accidents in the history of liter- 
ature than that which has linked the name of Southey 
to those of the two greater hrethren whom we have jiist 
discussed. His early association with Coleridge ended 
so soon that the two poets could have had but little 
influence upon each other, and though their connection 
by marri^e kept up relations of friendship between 
them, their minds were aa different as day and night. 
With Wordsworth, Southey had no early connection, and 
though a sober friendship united them in maturer life, 
there was no conjoint work, or even literary sympathy, 
to justify the common appellation of the Lake Poets, by 
which they were knoivn, in spite of many protests, all 
their lives, and still to some degree continue to be known. 
It was not, however, only in poetry that the new age had 
developed new powers. A new school of critics had 
sprung up side by side with the new poets, animated by 
such an impulse of opposition and resistance as gave new 
force to the name and new importance to the profession. 
It was their business to require from the men of genius, 
whom they did their best to quell and overwhehn and 
keep in bounds, full proof of their divine commission, and 
this ungracious but useful office they performed con aToore, 
fighting every step of that way to Fame, of which they 
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were the volunteer and often officious guardians. It was 
the exercise of this task, and among other akilful waj 
of depreciating and offending the objects of tbeir 
that the above nickname (always so easy a weapon an 
80 generally popular) was invented. Afterwards thei 
■ was a " Satanic school," which was not equally effectiv 
but yet bad its day. ' 

To compare the philosophical and dreamy Coleridj^ 
with his rare and strange poetical inspirations, the austei 
and self-absorbed Wordsworth, with his obstinate poet 
creed — and that able, precise, and laborious intelligent 
always busy and never exhausted, which distinguished 
best man of the three, the support and stay of all w' 
trusted in him, the noble, generous, and blameli 
Southey, is an invidious task. It is not only that o 
star differeth from another star in glory, but that th( 
is a difference of kind more visible now than when thi 
stood together, putting a gulf between them which neiti 
of them was aware of, and which the critics themselvt 
for all their acuteuess of vision, missed. In life, 
of these, his great contemporaries, was Southey's equi 
but in poetry there can be little doubt that this m< 
admirable and excellent of men occupied a very differs 
and a very much lower standing ground. We make tl 
admission with a certain gnidge and sense of injustice 
the arrangements of Providence, Why should not I 
most excellent have had the highest gifts ? but there 
nu answer to this question. Southey bore the burde 
of all connected with him. He was the friend of i 
who were in neeil ; his purse and his heart were alii 
open to all suppliants, and his helping hand uever wan 
iug to any one whom he could aid. He worked ea 
and lat-e, well and ill, with a cheerful devotion which 
man has ever surpassed, and, though not wiser than otl 
men, was better than other men, both in purity of si 
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and noble use of his talents. But he did not get the 
prize from heaven. In hia excellence he waa left low 
down in the lower room, and no one said to him, " Come 
up higher." The others were not so learned nor so pains- 
taking, any more than they were as good. One of them 
wasted his existence, and was unfaithful to all Ids duties. 
The other shut himself up within himself, within the 
closest domestic circle, and, doing hia duty there, did no 
more. Strange favouritism of heaven ! They did not 
deserve the supreme gift aa he did who never got it. 
But Southey, let us be thankful, was quite unaware of 
the injustice. He was as sure as cither of them of his 
own immortality, — -much more sure, indeed, than Cole- 
ridge, whose faulty life and lost opportunities kept him 
humble. " One overwhelming propensity," tlie excellent 
Southey says, "has formed my destiny, and marred all 
prospects of rank or wealth ; but it has made me 
happy, and it will make me immortal. . . . Every gener- 
ation will afford me some half-dozen admirers, and the 
everlasting column of Dante's praise does not stand upon 
a wider basis." Blessed delusion I he went to his gTuvv 
■with it ; but it is strange and humiliating to the interestec! 
bystander, who cannot but love Southey, to note the 
extraordinary misapprehension of his own powers and 
absence of literary discrimination, wlucli could make it 
possible for him to compare his fame with the " everlast- 
ing praise " of Dante. It was well for his own comfort, 
however, that he could do so. 

Southey parted company with Coleridge when he 
went to Lisbon in 1795. He was there for six months, 
and on his return plunged at once into the life of a hard- 
working writer. A similar kind of appointment to tiiat 
which enabled Coleridge to keep up his cottage at Nether 
Stowey, an engagement upon a daily newspaper, with 
chance contribiitions to the Munlhly Mii-guzinK, etc., 
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W afforded to Southey a Ettle certainty of 

I certainty supplemented by the annuity of £160 a year 

^^^ secured to him by his I'riend Mr. Wynn on coming of age. 
^^^k Nearly the same sum was given to Colendge by the 
^^^H Wedgewoods ; indeed, all the tiiree poets had a sustenance 
^^^H steady if small, thus provided for them by private friend- 
^^^H: ship, a 6ne relic of tiie daya when the fortunes of tlie 
^^^H poet became the special care of his patron. We doubt 
^^^^1 whether the same generosity would occur to any one now. 
^^^V Southey wandered for some time before deciding upon 
^^^1 liis home. He began to read law reluctantly, having no 
^^^^ liking for anything but literature. Finally, in 1802. 
^^^B after another visit to Portugal, and much wandering, he 
^^^H settled in the Lake district, where Coleridge was then 
^^^B living. Though they had fallen so much apart, they still 
^^^m kept up an affectionate friendship, and Southey had 
^^^B repeatedly planned in his letters the possibility of a 
^^ jtjiot household somewhere in the south, where he then 
hoped to get diplomatic employment. " I shall have so 
little to do," he writes, speculatii^ on this subject in 
something of the spirit of the old Pantiaocracy, " that my 
time may be counted ray own, and our joint amuaemeuta 
■will easily supply all expenses." These joint amusements 
were the sonnets and occasional verges wliich made the 
Morninff Post and Courier of the period memorable. But 
no diplomatic appointment turned up ; and after a second 
\i3it to Portugal, and a gradual increase of literary 
engagements, all ideas of any profession but literature 
were leliniiuished. Coleridge had settled for the time in 
Greta Hall, on the banks of tlie Greta, near Keswick, and 
the description which he sent of his house to his brother- 
iu-Iaw was very tempting to a poet. It was a house 
"on a low hill," commanding beautiful views, the river 
Greta winding round the slope, and " catching the even- 
iug lights in front of the house." Before it lay " n 
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giant's camp, an encamped army of tent-like motmtains." 
Soutliey had been wandering about Wales, verifying the 
scenery of his Madoc, when tliis description reached liim. 
He had juat failed in securing a house there, and 
Coleridge's company was a great temptation to him, as 
that of her sister was to his wife. Tliey went accord- 
ingly, though with some doubts, to the north country, 
and there remained for the rest of their Uves ; there all 
their children were bora, except the first, who died 
shortly after her birth : and all Southey'a joys and 
sorrows and his endltss labours, and his life of cheerful 
excellence, belong to this odd estabhshineut, where there 
were three families under one roof, besides the quaint 
little bachelor apartments of the owner of the house, who 
occupied one portion of it with hia housekeeper till his 
death. 

Coleridge's wanderings have been already described. 
He was never at home for any lengthened period ; and 
in 1810 finally disappeared from their society; but 
the three Bristol beauties, who had married the young 
enthusiasts on the eve of starting for the Pantisocracy 
on the banks of the Susquehannah, were all collected 
there,— Mra. Lovell, a widow, with one cliild ; Sara, once 
celebrated in tenderest verse, but soon left behind, with 
her beautiful girl and her infant boys, not much better 
than a widow, though her husband lived. The happy 
one was Edith Southey, whose tender and faittiful mate 
never left her side when he could help it, and was the 
kind brother and helper of the others, the head of this 
strangely mingled household. Here brothers, friends, 
everybody who wanted a temporary home, came aa to the 
headquarters of the clan. "When the old landlord died, 
it was a matter of course that his old housekeeper, the 
beloved of the children, should stay, a member of the 
overflowing household, till the end. "Why should any 
VOL. L p 
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one leave it T Kindness and love were in the house and 
radiated from it. Sontliey was always busy, bet never 
too busy to have a cheerful greeting for all who came, 
and that tender courtesy of ready attention even to the 
irrelevant, which is the genius of the heart. There is 
no more beautiful sight than that of this good man in the 
midst of the group, the greater part of which, strictly 
speaking, did not belong to hira — the children who had 
but a secondary claim at the best, and yet were all his, 
mingled and nndistinguishahle, in the love and cheerful 
warmth of the domestic centre, the lovely and serious 
Sara Coleridge growing up the very twin of hb own gay 
Edith ; and, among the rest, that strange and elvish boy, 
"whose fancies from afar were brought," — the quaint 
little " Mosea " of whom Southey'a letters when he is 
absent are fuU, the unfortunate and gentle Hartley, whose 
life was wrecked by some mysterious reflection of the 
sins of his fathers before he was born. The house, with 
that " encampment of mountains " before it, and the 
river at ita feet catching the evening lights : the book- 
shelves gradually spreading over all the rooms : and the 
happy voices and soft family commotion surrounding that 
heart of gentle adence and tranqnillity, the study — is 
delightful to think of. Sorrow came to it, bitter and 
hard to bear ; but yet for years a happier home, a more 
ideal shelter and refuge and centre of all the charities, 
was not on earth. 

Southey had taken no part in the " Lyrical Ballads," 
nor does he seem, any more than the merest Philistine 
of the moment, to have understood or appreciated this 
publication, which its authors were so anxious to prove 
to be a new departure. He scarcely knew Wordsworth, 
indeed, at the time of its pubHcation; and Coleridge's 
devotion to the society of his new friend had probably 
kept him apart &om his older connections, and given a 
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I of prejudice to their minds. A certain impatience 
almost intolerance of their crusade against the 
ivioua faith and poetical dogmas of Ecgland, appeara 
times, involuntarily, nnconsciously, in Southey. He 
so husy a man, and had hia mind so teeming with 
emes and plots for new work, that the ohstinate return 
Wordsworth to the charge, and his determination to 
mquer with the very same volume, little enlarged, which 
'tad provoked such a storm of disapproval, must naturally 
have exasperated the buoyant and fertile mind which had 
much always ready to pour forth, Coleridge, he 
Lought, had made " the clumsiest attempt at German ■ 
lysticism I ever saw " in the "Ancient Mariner ;," and 
le had scarcely patience with the men who, full of genius 
■as he knew them to he, did so little, while he was over- 
flowing with work. As for the revolution which was 
finally accomplished by that publication, Southey was 
nnaequainted with it. Ho is like a man arranging his 
books or classifying liis antiquities in a Kbrary or museum 
while governments are being overthrown and kingdoms 
ipset outside. He knows nothing about these revolu- 
ns ; he had not been aware of the want of them, and 
did not see the effect when it was accomplished. In 
brdsworth's theories at a later period he partially agreed, 
it he never seems to have perceived that, side by side 
'ith the busy wheels of his always working imagina- 
1, a power greater than hia own was changing altogether 
aspect of affairs. 

Southey, however, might have taken credit, had he 
ien aware of what was going on, for the fact that lie 
lone of all his contemporaries had never bowed the knee 
BaaL Both Wordsworth and Coleridge had begun to 
ite in the recognised poetical style, in the couplets and 
ichanic tuna of which Cowper bad comphtiued even 
le employing it. But Southey, so fai', had been 
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original from the beginning ; he had spurned that j 
bonilage. He was of an orthodox nature, notwithstand- ( 
ing his yonthfnl vagaries ; but at the same time he had 
leaa reverence than the more truly poetical apirita, and I 
evidently felt no bond of allegiance to those who had I 
gone before. His naind had the independence of extreme 
energy and activity, an independence which was at once 
a fault and a virtue — a fault because it gave him over- 
confidence in his own way, and made his owu taste his I 
only real standard. Thus he had no eye for what waa ■ 
wanting at the crisis, no consciousness of a change of 
current in the stream of literature. He had got into i 
wild eddy of his own, and waa ready to stake his exist- ( 
ence on its flow : but he did not even perceive the sweep 
of the larger river. He was, indeed — at a time, ao to 
speak, of great legislative changes — only a rebel and 
nothing more. By the fact that he preferred freedom— 
nay, lawlessness — for himself, he gave a certain aid to | 
the' final strokes of the emancipators, but inadvertently I 
and without any real sympathy in their work. He I 
himself never could have belonged to any school, unless 1 
he had originated one. We could imagine him, indeed, 1 
at the head of a band of young collaboratew>s, setting i 
them literary tasks by the dozen, and never so pleased a 
when devising plots and constructing skeletons of eudlesa I 
dramas, epics, fables, and histories, plans which only the J 
limi t, of individual faculty prevented him from carrying | 
out himself ; but it is impossible to conceive of hiin as I 
working in harmony with other equal or superior minds, \ 
or in subordination to a greater purpose than his own. 

The following extract from a letter to one of his] 
faithful friends will show how hia " barmy noddle " ■ 
continually at work : — 

" I Imve aonm plots niattiring in ray head, but none ripe. My I 
wish is to make something better than love the maiiuprinf,', and 1 1 
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hiive one or two Kketchea ; but all my plots seem rather calenlated 
to produce one or two great scenes than a general effect My mind 
hiw been turned too mitcli to the epic, wluch adniita a longer action 
and pafsea over tlie uni lite resting' parts. 

" The escape of the Pythoness with a yonng Theasalian Beema 
to afford most spectacle. If you have ' Diodonia SicuIub' at hand, 
and will refer to Lib. 16, p. 428, you may find all the story, for I 
know no more than the fact. Pedro the Jnst pleaseH nie beat ; this 
is my outline " (then follows a, detailed description) ..." This is 
a half-plot, you see, capable of powerful scenes, but defective in 
general interest, I fear. I have thought of a domestic story, founded 
on the persecution under Queen Mary. To this my objection is 
that I cittnnot well conclude it without burning my hero, or malting 
the queen die very i propoi, which is cutting the knot and not 
letting the catastrophe necessarily arise from previous circumEtances, 
However, the etory pleases me, because I have a fine Catholic 
woman and her confessor in it^ 

" For feudal times eomething might be made, perhaps, of a fief 
(feud J) with a wicked lord, or of the wardship oppressions ; but 
what will young Colman's play be ? It may foreRtall me. 

" Then I have thought of Sparta, of the Crypteia, and a Helot 
Lero ; but this would be interpreted into sedition. Of Plorida and 
the customary sacrifice of the first-born male ; in this case to have 
a European father and an escape. Sebastian comes into my thoughts, 
and Beatrii of Milan accused by Oronbello on the rack and executed. 
A Welsh or English story would be better ; but fix where I will, I 
will be well acquainted with country, maunerB, etc. . . . You have 
these views as they Soat before me." 

It ia scarcely possible that a man with all these plans 
in hia h(!ad should have Lad much sympathy with the 
method of the others, who meant to change the face of 
literature with " Alice Fell " and " Lucy Gray." He 
went along hia nimble way while they were musing, 
always in earnest, always at full strain of production, 
elaborating notes when he was not writing poetry, and 
with his eyes ever open on old hookstalla and new 
publications for facts, which might verify the details of 
his old subjects, or suggest new. His workmanship 
was as conscientious as his invention was boundless. 
" Yesterday I finished ' Madoc,' tbanlc God," he writes, 
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* and thoroughly to my Eatisfaction. But I have resolved 
Pon one great laborious and radical alteration. It was 
my design to identify ' Madoc ' with ' Mango Capoc/ the 
l^islator of Peru. In this I have totally failed ; there- 
fore ' Mango Ga])oc is to be the Ilcto of another poem, and 
instead of carrying ' Madoc' down the Maranou I shall 
follow the more prabable opinion and laud him in Florida. 
Here, instead of the Peruviana, who have no striking 
manners for my poem, we get among the wild North 
American Indians. On their customs and superstitions 
facts must be grounded and woven into the work, spliced 
80 neatly as not to betray the junction. So much for 
' Madoc ; ' it is a great work done, and my brain is now 
ready for the Dom Daniel, the next labour in succession." 
Thus the wheels go round and one subject succeeds 



Southey accomplished in the midst of all his other 

labours five long and important poems — three belonging 

to the vague world of mediaeval life, where picturesque 

effects abound, and where fact is capable of transmuta- 

tiou — and two to the region of pure fable. Through 

I all a serious and lofty purpose flows, though with a cer- 

1 tain monotony, In all we are called to attend a heroic 

[ deliverer, or still more heroic penitent, through all that 

I the powers of evil can do against him. In " Joan of 

[ Arc " the struggle is single. It is against the enemies of 

I her country. But Madoc, the emigrant prince, has two 

I phases, and after we have got him safely delivered from 

' trouble in his own coimtry, he has a savage conflict to go 

through in the new world before his power is established 

and his colony consolidated. The struggle of " Eoderick 

the Goth " ends only in death. He is a despairing sinner 

when we sec him first on the field of a lost battle ; but 

I soon the most sublime of penitents. In all the motive 

^ia the same; viiiau almost auperhumanj courage of tha 
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most dauntless ■ kind, love of the purest — even Roderick, 
though it is supposed to have been by the most dastardly 
of vices that he brought down Count Julian's vengeance 
and the Moors upon hira, is washed white not only by 
his repentance, but by extenuating circumstances, which 
take all the darker shades out of his offence, -aud make 
it indeed no greater than that of Paolo and Franceaea, 
the pair for whom all the world mourns. There is no 
divided purpose, no contending sympathies in these 
poems ; they are straightforward moral romances, in 
which heroic virtue always gains the day. The wild 
eastern framework of " Thalaba " and " Kehama " gives a 
new aspect to the same old conclusion, but the purpose 
is still the same. Here, however, the poet goes wildly 
into waters unexplored and wastes unknown. They are 
the productions most characteristic of him, as being like 
nothing else in the range of English verse. In no way 
can we show so clearly the difference between Southey 
and hia great contemporaries, as by compaiing one of 
these poems with Coleridge's first memorable production ; 
the purpose of which, professedly, was so to suspend the 
reader's judgment in respect to probabilities, that the 
supernatural should take hold of his mind with all the 
force of reality. To accomplish this he required no 
magic, no uneartMy spells or terrors. "There was a 
ship, said he " — and forthwith the mists that veil the 
unseen trembled, and the great spiritual world outside 
of us — ^which every human soul is conscious of, or at 
the least suspects, became somehow apparent in glimpses, 
in touches, though without either contact or sight, a 
Bometbing wider and stranger than even the wide and 
ten'ible sea which opened like a picture before every 
reader. But Southey's method is not like this. His 
imagination has nothing to do with common existence, 
nor can he open those secret portals which go straight 
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into the darkness. What Le does to awaken oiir wondw 
and our curiosity ia to make a wild and strange picture 
of life, in which none of the circumstances are recognis- 
able, and fill it with magical appliances not more Strang* 
or unknown than itself. If we are once persuadet 
take any interest in the romantic existence of a Thalaho, 
■we can have no difficulty in receiving along with him all 
the magicians that plot against him, for they are at li 
aa real and in no way more unlike ordinary experience 
than he. Here is no question of that contact between 
the visible and invisible which at once excites and 
bewilders the faculties, and confuses our mind with a 
vain endeavouj to discriminate, to keep hold upon the 
real, while the unreal grows before us in a truth that is 
more convincing than fact, yet is fiction. These are 
efforts altogether beyond the simple straightforward 
agencies of the lesser poet. The practical character of 
hia mind, instead of weakening the romance 'in him, or 
flubduing a very wilful and fantastic imagination, sup- 
ports both as by an iron framework, working out tl 
visionary creations into matter of fact details, and mak- 
ing the wildest macliinery of invention " practicable." 
ITialaba and Kehama are both of the straightforward 
character of fairy tales — they are homogeneous, their 
most simple figures being aa httlo hke ordinary humanity 
as the incidents of their career are like the facts of life. 
Probability has nothing to do with them ; they 
■wildly unreal, but always matter of fact. Coleridge, 
though he holds us breathless, takes no trouble to make 
US understand why so many and such temble penalties 
were exacted from the Mariner, and the gentle moral 
into which he drops at the end of his mystic narrative 
falls upon us with the most confusing sense of incom- 
pleteness, without in the least breaking the extriiordinary 
spell of that dream which ia inexplainable — which wa 
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have no wish to have explained. But about Southey 
there is no such difiieulty. We understand it all 
jierfectly. There ia nothing left for our imagination, no 
uncertainty, nothing inadequate or without balance. We 
are prepared for all the magicians and the enchantments : 
none of these things ever surprise ua. Spells are 
uttered freely which move earth and heaven ; biit they 
do not move us. We accompany the hero quite placidly 
to the foreseen adventure at the end of hia career, and 
are not in the leaat astonislied even by the Dom Daniel 
caves, though Southey, with his usual practical-romantic 
and elephantine-humorous Style, thinks of setting on foot 
a calculation as to how much our earth woidd be affected 
by the destruction of those caverns supposed to lie at its 
centre. This was the kind of elaborate joke that pleased 
him. At his wildest his foot never abandons the earth. 
There is no flight in him, nor is there any world un- 
fathomed into which even for a moment he can carry us 
in a trance of suspended living, in a Ugbtning gleam of 
sudden discovery ; nothing of that ethereal kind ; but for 
sorceries and charms and straightforward magic, there is 
nobody like him. He could tell us the very shape of 
the shovel with which fuel is pCed on to those central 
files. 

Kehama is still more matter of fact in its wildness 
than Thalaba. We are here in the presence of an almost 
almighty man, who, by his magic, is gradually getting 
possession not only of earth but heaven. But heaven 
aud earth are indistinguishable, and out minds are 
wearied, not excited, by the monotonous wonders which 
accumulate so steadily and fit in so exactly into the 
elaborate tale. It is in this poem that one of those few 
pieces of verse occurs, which alone, of all Southey's 
voluminous works, have taken the ear of the world. Of 
the many volumes he has left behind him besides, only 
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' one OP two ballads have secured a place in the general 
' memory, and, so far as we are aware, no child learns, no 
memory retains, any of the scenes of Madoc or Eoderick, 
though some of these are picturesque enough to deserve 
a better fate. Tlie address to Love in Kehama, he bim- 
eelf declai'ed to be clap-trap, and resented the selection of 
it aa an example of the poem; in which he was right 
enough, for it is no fair example of the poem, and it does 
partake of the nature of clap-trap, that sublimated 
mixture of commonplace and sentiment which always 
delightfl the multitude : — 

" They Bin who tell ua Love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity, 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Not Avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the Earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
Cut Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever bumcth. 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven retnrneth ; 
Too oft on Earth a troubled Guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purihed. 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 

It aoweth here with toil and care. 
But the harvest time of Love ia there. 

Oh ! when a Mother meets on high 

The Bnbe she loet in ini'aucy, 
Hath ehe not then, for poiuB and fears. 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her Borrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight 1" 

There are many Englishmen, not too ignorant, who 
know this and nothing more, of Eobert Southey'a long 
and elaborate poem, wliich he constructed with such care, 
and for which he hoped not the vulgar fame of popularity, 
but an audience fit though few, extending downward 
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throi^li the gBnerations. The reader wiH feel ft certain 
Bhftme yet pleasure to know that m his own mind he had 
no doubt on this point. He believed that his fame 
would go on increasiug and rest upon as wide a basis as 
Dante's. He chid his friend for calling him the most 
BubJime poet of the age, not that he had any difficulty in 
accepting the title, but becaiise " both Wordsworth and 
Landor are at least my equals." Poor Southey ! One 
smiles yet weeps over the delusion. 

And it is difficult to believe that Southey aided in 
any perceptible way in the poetical revolution of the 
time. His freedom of poetic diction was as entirely 
unlike that for which Wordsworth contended, as his 
Oriental magic was like the mystic and visionary insight 
of Coleridge. The Edinburgh Review, in its first number, 
begins a critical notice of Thalaba by a discLuisitiou upon 
the style of the sed, of which the author of Thalaba was, 
it beheved, " one of the chief apostlea and champions," 
which, while evidently aimed at Wordaworth and his 
theory, was ludicrously iaappropriate to Southey, who 
had never professed any belief in homeliness of expres- 
sion, and never abandoned the elevated language usually 
adopted in poetry. But the critic concludes by a more 
real identification of the kind of lawlessness in which 
Southey did indulge. Thalaba, he allows, is entirely free 
from the suuplicities of the " Lyrical Ballads ; " but it baa 
at tbe same time a freedom of its own, much more ex- 
travagant in license, and still leas justified by precedent. 

"The first thing that etrikea the reader of Thalaba," Bays 
Jeffrey (after he has ended his diacourae upon the peculiaritiea of a 
totally different style), "is the singular strocture of the versifi- 
cation, which is a jumble of all tie meaaures that are known in 
English poetry (and a few more), without rhyme, and without any 
Bort of regularity in their arrangement . . . Every combination 
uf different nieeaures is apt to perplex and disturb the reader who 
is not finniiinr with it, and we are never Kconciled to a seoteace c^ 
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MntctnTe till we have accuetomed our ear to it b^ two or 
npetition«. ThiB is the case even wbere we have the 
of thyme to direct ua in out search after i^gnlaritj, and 
lere the definite form and appearance of a atanza aBsures us that 
Kgularitf i« to be found. When both of these are wanting, it 
may be imagined that our condition will be still more deplorable, 
and a compaseionale author might even excuse ub if we n 
unable to diatingnish thia kind of verae from prose. . . . The 
BilthoT, however, entertains a different opinion ol it , . , He is 
peranaded that ita melody is mora obvious and perceptible than. 
that of our vulgar measuTes. ' One advantage,' says Mt. Sonthey, 
' thia metre assuredly possesses, — the dullest reader cannot distort 
it into discord ; he may read it with a proie mouth, but ita flow 
and fall wiU still be ]ierceptible.' " 

The writer proceeds with characteristic malice to quote 
▼arioua passages in which " the flow and fall " are very 
confusiDg and eccentric Thus Southey demonstrates 
once more what we have called, for want of a better term, 
the imaginative matter-of-factness of his mind. It i 
not for liim to see the heauty that lay in the simplest 
untaught phrases of nature, which Wordsworth, though 
witJi many mistakes and much lack of critical discrimi- 
nation — as well as a certain arrogance of belief that he 
was the first to see and use them — had divined : but 1 
caught the principle by a side twist, and adopted it in h 
own way, tm'ning the freedom into lawlessness, yet of this 
very license making once more a rigid machinery of odd 
and strained and unnatural measures, distinguished less 
for beauty than for defiance of all previous custom and 
harmony. Like all spurious freeddm, it seemed to f 
farther and cut itself adrift more completely from previous 
bondage than the real and moderate emancipation which 
is founded upon a genuine principle. It is possible that 
thus in its dash and bravado of irregularity, the poetry 
of Thalaba and Kehama assisted, especially with the 
vulgar, in detaching the last of the chains of Pope and 
precedent 
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This mixhixe of daring independence and impatience 
of control, with a certain innate orthodoxy of mind, was 
very characterisfaD of Southey. In the method which 
struck his fancy he would hare his iling regardless who 
opposed him, hut he could not conatruet anything that 
was not huilt upon an actual foundation. Hia scenery 
and enchantments are not only, as we have said, alwaya 
" practicahle," to use theatrical language, hut they are all 
punctiliously founded on fact, not a cantrip that does nob 
hold its footing on some legend, not a spell that has not 
been got out of some tradition. Yet the language in 
which these wild yet perfectly matter-of-fact operations 
are narrated is beyond rule, and put together in defiance 
both of precedent and English custom. The measiu-e was 
iiis own invention, and he held by it notwithstanding his 
certainty that it would not please the public, nor com- 
mend itself to the English ear. In " Kehama," indeed, he 
went even farther, mixing this novel measure with inter- 
jections of rhyme at hia will, and content, if he pleased 
his own ear, to leave his readers to make the best they 
could of the unfamiliar medley. This lawlessness and 
caprice, existing along with the most datiful subordination 
to fact and knowledge, are apparent in no other poet of 
the day, Southey's sympathy with the conventionally 
wild and weird, with the eccentric and fantastic, wherever 
he foimd them, is exceedingly curious. One of the Hve- 
liest friendships of hia life, the tie which we must shortly 
discuss, which hound him to Walter Savage Landor, a 
man whose strange personality has disappeared hut a 
fihort time since from among ua, and who of all the men 
of his time was perhaps the most lawless, the most un- 
disciplined, the wildest embodiment of human caprice 
known to recent times, is a case in point. 

Southey's other long poems stand upon a different 
footing ; their length itself is perhaps the most remark- 



5 about then). They have faded away notwitli- 
Bome beauty of description and much tenderness 
i 'flf seatiinetit, more completely perhaps than they desen'e, 
• Joaa of Aic " is so long-winded in expression, and so 
inadaqnate in conception, that nobody can r^ret it, and 
it was B veiy youtlifol production and might well have 
been sacrificed had its successois profited by its f&IL 
Bat this nnforiiunately is what they did not da They 
were all composed ^ith care and pains unspeakable. 
■ So very laborioualy was ' Madoc ' re-written and cor- 
rected time after time, that I will pledge myself, if you 
ask me in any instance why one word stands in the 
place of another . , . to give you a reason which will 
con*-ince you that I had previously weighed both in the 
balance." And Southey went to Wales on purpose to 
make himself sure of the scenery, and accumulated as 
much learning in his notes as would not have misbecome 
the most authentic and dignified history. We can but 
Bay alas ! when all is done. How is it that the effect 
does not follow ? Here there is everything but one 
thing, the altar laid, the sacrifice extended, the fagots 
ready as in that famous offering prepared by the priests of 
Baal : but the divine spark is wanting, and no touch from 
heaven sets it alight. Eoderick is a little more vigorous, 
but the wild and guilty Goth is made into so exemplary 
a penitent, and even his crime is so smoothed down and 
pared away, that the fierce story is turned into a pathetic 
romance of the sentimental-religious kind, and though 
happiness ia indeed postponed until the heavenly meeting 
to which all look forward, it ia so certain that the most 
exacting stickler for a good end must be satisfied. The 
story of Roderick was in favour at this particular moment. 
It was taken as the subject of a drama by Savage Landor, 
and Scott also made use of one incident in the tale. 
landor's "Count Julian" bas been greatly applauded 
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1 little read, but we think we need not hesitate to 
Bve the palm, sueh as it is, to Southey. Scott's poem is 
Jttle more than a rhetorical account of the revolutions 
Kiich were to run over Spain, with special reference to 
fte heroes of the Peninsular war, and Roderick haa very 
pttle to do with it. But of the two fi'iends who treated 
9 tragical episode of history, neither haa succeeded in 
mpressing it upon the mind of the reader. Southeys 
1 is one to be read in the leisure of yonth, when the 
I has an unbounded capacity for verae, if indeed now 
il- these days of examinations youth has any more leisure 
1 the rest of us for reading which " does not pay ;" 
i&t it will never out of that gentle obscurity lay bands 
any one, or compel the alteration of the world's 
The half-dozen dmes d'ilite, who were to be 
i&uthey's ever -increasing audience, and maie him im- 
U>rtal, have disappointed his expectations, and all those 
X)urs and hopes, and that ardour of poetic enei^y, are 
t so much waste. " Few persons will like ' Kehama,'" 
I says himself : " everybody will wonder at it ; it will 
lae my reputation without increasing my popularity. 
I. general remark will be, what a pity that I have wasted 
J much power." And then he consoles himself with the 
lought of the half-dozen admirers which "every gener- 
" would afford him. We grudge their non-existence, 
ted our own inability to be one of them, for Southey's 
ike ; but, on earth at least, he never knew : and if he 
became aware of it aftewards, probably he had learned by 
that time the secret of greater poetry. We must hope 
that amour proprc, and vamty, whatever may he said for 
more lofty sentiments, do not outlive the grave. 

In the very end of the century, when Sonthey, out of 
health and out of spirits, but busy, as always, was pre- 
paring for a second expedition to Lisbon, he fell upon a 
small and flimsy publication printed " by a small book- 
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W seller at WarwicV, in the form of a sixpenny pamphlet," 

I wliicli took liim by storm. It wos called " Gebir," and 

I was tlie work of a young man who had shared something 

I of his own fate at the University, an unruly yonth who 

I had left bis college in disgrace, and was already an 

^^^ Ishmael ot private life, with his hand against every man, 
^^^L and a strong conviction that every man's hand was against 
^^H| Tii m . The poem was a very strange one, wildly unintel- 
^« ligible and confused, so far as its story goes, hut with 
gleams of strange beauty in it like " flashes of lightning 
at niiduigbt," as Southey afterwards said. It charmed his 
congenial mind at once. With eager generosity he hailed 
the advent of the new poet, in the Critical Heview, to 
which he was then a contributor, and spread its reputa- 
tion privately among all his friends. " You will find in 
it some of the most exciuisite poetry in the language," he 
says to one ; to another, that " it has miraculous beauties. 
I would go a hundred miles to aee the anonymous author." 
When he went off upon his jouraey he took " Gehir " 
among his few hooka. A sort of love at first sight moved 
him towards the brother-soiJ who had produced it. 
When he heard the name of the author, he cudgelled hia 
brains to remember him at Oxford, where aJl he could 
recollect was that he had the character of being a " mad 
Jacobin." Southey was not clear that there was not 
even now something not quite sound in the. brain of the 
new writer. The poem was like " the miraculous work 
of a madman," he said to William Taylor, probably feel- 
ing less safe in his enthusiasm with that excellent 
boui^eoia-critic. For nobody else whom he encountered 
ju his maturer life does he express the same interest. 
When he met at last, several years later, with this friend 
of his imagination, he speaks of the encounter with almost 
rapturous satisfaction. 
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" At Bristol I met the man, of bII others, whom I was most 
desirous of meeting — Savafie Landor, the author of ' Gebir.' I 
never saw any one more niilike myself in every prominent i»rt of 
human character, nor any one who so cordially and inatinetively 
agreed with me on bo many of the moat iraportitnl Buhjecta. I have 
often said before we met that I would walk forty miles to aee him, 
and having seen him, I would gladly walk fourscore to see him 
again. He talked of ' Thalaba,' and I told him of the seriea of 
aiythologieal poems whieh I had planned, mentioned Eome of the 
leading incidents on which they were to have been formed, and 
also told him for what reason they were laid aside— in plain 
English, that I could not aiford to write them. Lnndor's reply was, 
' Go on with tliem, and I will pay for printing Uieni, as inany as 
you will write, and as many copies as you please,' ' I had recon- 
ciled myself (says Soutliey, in a burst of mingled pride and 
liuinility, and (>rateful enthusiasm) ' to my abdication, if the phrase 
may be allowed, and am not sure that this princely offer has not 
done me toischiof : for it has awakened in me old dreains and hopes 
which have been laid aside, and a stinging desire to go on, for the 
Bake of showing him poem after poem, and eajing — I need not 
accept your offer, but I have done this because you made it. It is 
Bomething to be praised by one's peers.'" 

Thia proposal of generous extravagance is the best 
manner of introduction which we could find for Landor. 
It was entirely characteristic of the man. Bom to a good 
estate, and with the habits of wealth, he was ready to 
lavish assistance — at lea,9t in intention — upon all with 
whom he sympathised ; and if it seldom came about that 
his intentions could be realised, that was less his fault 
than the faidt of circumstances, of unkind fortune which 
deprived him of the means, but never of the will to aid, 
Landor'a biographer, Mr, John Poister, suggests, with great 
ingenuity, that Southey admired in Landor the terseness 
and concentration of thought which were ao wanting in 
himself, tlie rich conglomerate of fancy too closely pressed 
and heaped together to give fair play to all its beauties, 
which formed such a contrast to liis own natural ditruse- 
nes3 and long-drawn fiuency. But the friendship was far 
more than a merely^ poetical one, and there can be little 
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doulit, we think, that that latent love of the strange and 
extravagant, which had so Httle outlet in his own dutiful 
and self-controlled life, attracted Southey to the most 
bizarre of all the many eccentrics who have borne the 
name of men of letters. There were various more reai 
able points of meeting between them ; they were both 
foud of learning, of out-of-the-way stiidies, of books in 
the fullest sense of the word^both running over with 
impetuous activity and independence, both generous and 
hasty. But the one who had tamed himself into steady 
work, and weighted himself with tmuaual burdens, and 
set aside the fantastic occupation he loved for the 
debghtful trade by which he lived — felt his imagination 
emancipated irom all these bondages when he saw a man 
bound by none of them, who had flung off all restraints 
and behaved as he liked, in a subject and wondering 
world. From the beginning to the end of his career, 
Southey seema never to have indulged in a laugh at his 
friend's wild explosions, or at the ups and downs of a 
mind so precariously balanced that every breath affected 
its equilibrium. He was always respectful, even of 
Lander's wildest vagaries, and treated his fits of over- 
whelming despair and of passionate offence with equal 
seriousness, refusing to look at the ridiculous side. Southey 
was equally loyal to his early friendship for Coleridge, 
and had the most undoubting faith in his genius, 
admiration for it ; but Coleridge's weaknesses were not of 
a kind with whiclj he had any sympathy ; and with none 
of the " peers," whose applause was so sweet to him, did 
the author of " Thalaba " stand on such an invariably 
tender and brotherly footing as with this wild and uncon- 
trolled rebel against all the respectabilities. It does not 
seem too bold an assumption to say that here once move 
the extravagant-practical, the imaginative matter-of-fact^ 
which was a characteristic of Southey's mind, affected hia 
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liking. Landor was an emlDodiment such aa he loved of 
the poetic nature. He was romance made into fact, a 
sort of naked and unveiled genius, with all the movementa 
of hia inspired soul visible to the eye, and no coverinys 
of reason or common sense, or any other of the draperies 
■with which ordinary persons conceal themselves from the 
world, to make him like other men. 

This extraoidhiaiy being was the son of a race of 
country gentlemen poaaeasing ease and hrceding, and a 
comfortable standing ground upon the soil. Hia own 
father had adopted the profession of a doctor, in those 
days when every local district had its own little metro- 
polia, and Warwick was to Warwickshire what London is 
BOW to every county in England. Dr. Landor occupied 
the largest house in the little town, and was more tlian 
a professional man — a person of local importance, heir to 
a good estate, the husband in succession of two heiresses, 
and altogether a dignified figure in the little worlds mote 
individual, more independent, than any provincial society 
now-a-days, to which he belonged. He bad a number of 
children, the eldest of whom was the future poet — a boy 
very soon to make himself remarkable, and the greatest 
pl^ue that a sober-minded household could have had. 
He was heir of entail both to his father's and mother's 
property; and no doubt, in his restless vivacity, wild ■ 
t«mper, and budding genius, a very important member of 
the doctor's household. Fabulous stories are told of his 
feats of strength and athletic skill, aud reckless vagaries 
at school ; but these seem to merit little attention. In- 
subordinate, undisciplined, yielding to every fancy that 
crossed hia mind, and plunging into every unreasonable 
freak that tempted him, he evidently was, and continued 
to be all his life. His manners were as eccentric as hia 
mind. He was greatly given to " riotous laughter," " a 
long loud laugh hardly less than leouincj" sounding 
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"higher and higher, peal after peal, in continiions and 
increasing volleys until regions of sound were reached 
very far beyond ordinary human lungs ;" but the jokes 
that produced this hurricane of mirth do not seem to have 
been remarkable for briUiancy. He was distinguished at 
school, where " Playday for Lander's Latin verses " ■was 
a pleasure which his old school-fellows long remembered 
— bnt was too fastidious and proud ever to compete for 
any distinction. At Oxford he spent only a year and 
a half, retiring compiil.wrily imm his college (Trinity) in 
consonucnce of a foolish freak. Nothing cau be more 
strange than to note (once more) how entirely independent 
of those influences of the Universities which are con- 
sidered of sovereign importance to English youth was the 
generation of poets to which Landor belonged. They 
were none of them devoid of a love of learning, yet of the 
four mentioned up to this time— Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Landor — only one took his degree, and he 
the least learned, the least academical, of all One 
wonders if the next generation of poets will be more 
inclined towards those regions in which they " wear the 

Landor was " a mad Jacobin," according to Southey'a 
recollection, in his college days. He was wildly excited, 
like all the rest, by the French Revolution and American 
independence, and the fever of freedom that was in the 
air. " I was about the first student who wore his hair 
without powder," he says, '"Take care,' said my tutor; 
' they will stone you for a republican.' " Southey, too, 
took this wildly revolutionary step. They were at Oxford 
at the same time — next door to each other, so to speak, 
in Balliol and Trinity, the two powderless long-haired 
youths. Young men of genius, real or supposed, seem 
to have a curious propensity towards long hair. These 
haunts of learning are not destitute of them now ; but 
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they talk art at this moment more than poetry, and know 
little of the fervid energy of politics, the more manly in- 
Bpiiation which then fired every youthful soul, and pro- 
mised Utopias, if not Paradiaes, of freedom and emanci- 
pation to come. Landor was as little disposed to produce 
his acquirements in public, or to acquire prizes by them, 
at Oxford as at Rugby. Wbeu he composed some more 
than usually exquisite piece of Latin verse, he read it to 
his chosen friends, and concealed it from the authorities. 
His first poem, " Gebir," already alluded to, which belongs 
to the period after he left college, while he was still only 
twenty, was composed partly in Latin, with a curious 
indifference to, or ignorance of, any larger world than 
that to which Latin would be as acceptable as English. 
This strange recklessness and contempt of general appi-e- 
ciation was conjoined in after times with much violent 
and bitter resentment of the indifference of the public, 
though he had himself bo very broadly evidenced his eon- 
tempt of its opinion. But Landor attained what Southey 
has failed to attain, if not the appreciation of the general 
reader, at least a considerable degree of enthusiasm and 
worship from that liigher class wliich has the honours of 
literary reputation in its hands — if not, perhaps, the 
simpler universal crown of fame. 

" Gebir " was written in the courae of some wild 
wanderings in "Wales, whither he strayed after his 
college disgrace, when his i'ather's displeasure, and his 
own excited and restless spirit, made home little attract- 
ive to him. It was founded upon an Eastern tale, 
which he picked up accidentally out of a chance volume ; 
biit, indeed, it is to be hoped that this nameless book 
gave the incidents more clearly than the young poet 
interpreted them. Even Southey, the one admirer who 
stood its champion, did not make any boast of under- 
standing it. He was content to admire the " exquisite 
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>eti7" in it, the gleams of miraciilous beauty. His 
I description of it as " a picture in whose obscure colour- 
I ing no plan was discoverable, but in whoae every distinct 
I touch the master hand was visible," is sufficiently trua 
\ The commou reader is harder to please in this respect 
than the expert ; he wants to know what he is reading 
about, what is the story, and who are the personages 
of the tale, if it is a tale. This is only to be gleaned 
by intense application, by the " flashes of lightning at 
midnight" to which Southey compared the intelligible 
passages. By these the reader makes out two male 
personages — a mysterious Prince Gebir, who has invaded 
Egj'pt, and an equally mysterious shepherd, his brother, 
is keeping the prince's flocks hard by. How it 
was that the flocks accompanied the army in so peaceful 
and pastoral a manner is as little explained to us as how 
it was that the brother of the prince was the shepherd. 
So it b, aud that is enough iu those realms of fancy and 
impetuous youth, above all interpretations. The female 
personages are Charoba, Queen of Egj'pt, a visionary 
ancestress, we should suppose, of Cleopatra, and a sea- 
nymph, who woos Tamor, the shepherd, by a wrestling 
match, and at last carries him off to her home of bliss in 
the sea ; while Gebir, less fortunate, is killed in the 
raitlst of his bridal feast by a poiaoued mantle which 
Charoba's nurse has sought in a magical city of antiquity 
for the destruction of the invader— the idea being that 
peaceful love attains what war and violence forfeit All 
this, however, is beyond the grasp of the ordinary reader, 
who has no cluu to guide him through the waste; but 
" the flashes of lightning " are fine, and if not " the most 
exquisite poetiy in the lai^j;iuige," are still very well 
worth looking at. There is very little difference of 
opinion as to which passages embody the flashes thus 
described. The same quotation reappears whei'ever this 
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mge poem is referred to. There is oue in particular 
iT^Erd to which Landor was very fond of congratu- 
big himself in after days, that Wordsworth had put 
1 his pocket and made use of the pretty notion. It 
^ery pretty, like a delicate bit of workmanship in 
such fairy material, but we doubt 
ther it has become one of " the priceless possessions 
llnglish poetry," as Mr. Forater says : — 

"And I have Hinuona shellH of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have iuihilied 
In the Bun's palace porch, where when unyoked 
His chariot- wheel Btands midway in the wave. 
Shake one, and it awakens, then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 
And it leiuembers its august ahodea 



I This is charmingly pretty, much as the shell itself is, 
iriosity to be put in the daintiest collection — hut we 
!&LDk not much more. Anything which it is so easy to 
detach from its setting, and hand about for the admira- 
tion of the assistants, is always of doubtful excellence in 
poetry. A much finer effect, and one indeed which 
touches upon the sulihme of human feeling, is that in 
which the disappointment of Charoba with one of the 
greatest sights in nature — great yet so much less than 
infinite imagination expected — is expressed ; 

" Past are tlirae aumniera since alie first beheld 
The ocean ; all around the child await 
Some exclamation of amazement ; here 
She coldly said, her long-hiah't eyea abused, 
Is (Am tlte mighty ocean! ia this all/" 

The sickness of the wondrous soul which was 

" Capacious then aa earth or heaven could hold 
Soul discontented with capacity — " 

never able to see, or hear, or fathom half enough to 
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satisfy its larger requirements, is a perception far beyoni 
any graceful metaphor or delicate description. It 
more like the mystic insight of Coleridge, to wham all -' 
those depths were native, than anything in Southej^'s 
more precise and limited nature. So far as we are able 
to judge, this note stmck by chance at twenty is one of 
tlie highest notes Landor ever struck. He produced a 
full-grown drama afterwards, a good deal of verse, and 
much poetical prose — but he scarcely ever attained this 
height of delicate insight again. 

" Hardly a hundred copies were sold " of tiie book, 
and De Quincey boasted that he and Southey were the 
only two people who had read it, an assertion which, 
much as Landor loved Southey, irritated him and his 
friends. It was afterwards republished " in a much 
better edition, with a Latin translation ; " Latin or 
English, the vehicle was indiffureut to the boy poet, 
who perhaps was most confident on the whole of his 
powers in the older language, and indifferent to the 
limitation which this would have made in his andieoce 
— nay, rather pleased with the limitation. He would 
have scorned the vidgarity of a fame which was in every- 
body's mouth. 

The career of Landor was full of storm and tumult,. 
and it must be added of the strangest sincere bra^adodo, 
vanity, generosity, and extravagance throughout. "When. 
his father died, he sold all that could be sold of his, 
inheritance to buy a romantic property in Wales, Llas- 
thouy Abbey, where he believed lumself to have planted 
a million of trees, and began to built an impracticable 
never-to-be finished house. Here he quarrelled with all 
hia surrounilings, and did everything that in him lay to 
make the neighbourhood too hot to hold him, while at 
the same time his hasty and unpractical nature was im- 
posed upon on all sides. He soon fouud the Wekh 
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peasants about him to be savages, and the country 
gentlemen to be without a spark of public feeling. 
Every class of society joined in league to persecute and 
disturb him ; his farmers did not pay their rent (though 
no theory of justification for that omission existed in 
those days), and Landor, after throwing away the greater 
part of his fortune, went off in profound offence and 
bitterness to Italy, where he lived for most of the 
remainder of his life. His stormy progress through the 
world was without any of the dignity which sometimes 
attends a passionate rebel against the ways of the world. 
He was too noisy, too eccentric, for any pomp of injured 
feeling or intellectual suffering. He stormed through his 
life, with violent puffs of smoke and fire, more like a 
runaway steam-engine fumiog, creaking, snorting, explod- 
ing, tearing along the resounding way, than any grander 
fugitive. He married, rather, apparently, because he had 
been lucky enough to find a perfectly unsuitable person, 
than for any other motive. In after years, long after 
Llanthony had ceased to be anything but a burden and a 
trouble to him, he stumbled into a lovely spot upon his 
own natural inheritance, and asked passionately why he 
had not been persuaded to buy that instead of Llanthony, 
altogether unaware that he had himself sold it in order 
to purchase the imaginary paradise of the other. It 
would be difficult to find a better example of the hot- 
headed haste and confusion of the mind, which never saw 
anything but what it happened to be gazing at for the 
moment, and saw that through a wild illumination of 
impetuous fancy. 

His only other important poetical work was the drama 
of " Count Julian," written sliortly after. This is praised 
in teniis so lofty by various excellent critics, that the 
simple reader, if the drama ever gained any such, would 
find it ditlicult to account for his disappointment in pre- 
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sence of their enthusiasm. " Landor'a style is here at 

its beat, ajid contemporary poetry has nothiDg to show 

I beyond ' Count Julian ' in purity or in grandeur," says 

I Mr, Forster. " Mr. Lander," says de Quincey, " who 

always rises with hia subject, ... is probably the one 

»man in Europe that has adequately conceived the situa- 
tion, the stem self- dependency, and the monumental 
misery of Count Julian. That sublimity of penitential 
grief which cannot accept consolation from man, cannot 
bear external reproach, cannot condescend to notieo 
insult, cannot so much as see the curiosity of bystanders ; 
j that awful carelessness of all but the troubled deeps within 

hia own heart and of God's spirit, brooding upon their 
surface, and searching their abysses, never was so miijesti- 
I cally described." This la very high praise, but we find it 

I difficidt to assent to it. The position of Count Julian 

is one which might indeed be "majestically described," 
and is worthy of the hand which showed us Hamlet and 
Othello, each in the centre of a world which had crumbled 
about him, undermined by that falsehood which is the 
death of every possihility, A powerful Spanish noble, 
next to the king in dignity and uiHueuce, who in an hour 
of agonised fuiy, fiudiug his daughter outraged by the 
monarch, calls in the aid of the Moors to revenge hia 
I quarrel and overthrow his enemy— but this done, sees 

I for the firat time that his fi-cuzy of personal vengeance 

^ has lost Ilia country, and that in driving Eoderick from 

I the field, he has put the yoke of the unbeliever upon the 

neck of Spain — ^ia such a hero as demands the hand of 
tlie highest genius. After the last terrible battle, in 
winch not only Eoderick but hia country ia destroyed, 
the fugitive king puta himself into the power of his 
enemy. But Julian ia too noble, too merciful, and at 
the same time too magnanimous, too contemptuous, to 
take the life of the wretched and vanquisheil fiigitlv& 
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The Moors, when they know that the king has escaped 
by his permission, fall upon him as a traitor, and Mnza, 
their chief, condemns him to death. We quote a part of 
this scene, for the book is in few hands, and the reader 
otherwise might find it difficult to form an opinion of his 
own on the subject — 



'* MUZA. 



Away with him ! 



Julian. 

Slaves ! not before I lift 
My voice to heaven and man : though enemies 
Surround me, and none else, yet other men. 
And other times shall hear: the agony 
Of an opprest and of a bursting heart 
No violence can silence ; at its voice 
The trumpet is o'erpower'd, and glory mute, 
And peace and war hide all their charms alike. 
Surely the guests and ministers of heaven 
Scatter it forth through all the elements, 
So suddenly, so widely, it extends, 
So fearfully men breathe it, shuddering 
To ask or fancy how it first arose. 

MUZA. 

Yes, they shall shudder : but will that, henceforth, 
Molest my privacy, or shake my power? 

Julian. 

Guilt hath pavilions, but no privacy. 

The very engine of his hatred checks 

Tlie torturer in his transport of revenge. 

Which, while it swells his bosom, shakes his power, 

And raises friends to his worst enemy. 

MuzA. 

Where now are thine ? will they not curse the day 
That gave thee birth, and hiss thy funeral ! 
Thou liast left none that could have pitied thee. 
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Julias. 

Bfany, nor those alone of temlerer mould, 

For me will weep ; many, alas, through me ! 

Alreaiiv I behoUl mv funeral ; 

The turbid cities wave and swell with it, 

And wrongs are lost in that day's pageantry: 

Opprest and desolate, the countrATnan 

Receives it like a gift ; he hastens home, 

Shows where the hoof of Moorish horse laid waste 

His narrow croft and winter garden-plot, 

Sweetens with fallen pride his children's loss, 

And points their hatred, but applauds their tears. 

Justice, who came not up to us through life, 

Loves to survev our likeness on our tombs, 

Wlien rivalry, malevolence, and wrath. 

And every passion that once storm'd around. 

Is calm alike without them as within. 

Our very chains make the whole world our own, 

Bind those to us who else had past us by, 

Those at whose call brought dovra to us, the light 

Of future ages lives upon our name. 

MUZA. 

I may accelerate that meteor's fiill. 
And quench that idle ineffectual light 
Without the knowledge of thy distant world. 

Julian. 

My world and thine are not that distant one 
Is age less wise, less merciful, than grief, 
To keep this secret from thee, poor old man ? 
Thou canst not lessen, canst not aggravate 
My sufferings, canst not shorten or extend 
Half a sword's length between my God and me. 
I thank thee for that better thought than fame. 
Which none however, who deserve, despise, 
Nor lose from view till all things else are lost. 

Yet we, alive or dead, have fellow-men 
If ever we have served them, who collect 
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From prisons and from dungeons our remains, 

And bear tliem in their bosoms to their sons. 

Man's only relics are his benefits ; 

These, be there ages, be there worlds, between, 

Retain him in communion with his kind: 

Hence is our solace, our security. 

Our sustenance, till heavenly truth descends, 

Covering with brightness and beatitude 

The frail foundations of these humbler hopes. 

And, like an angel guiding us, at once 

Leaves the loose chain and iron gate behind." 

This idea is fine, but we think dwelt on at much too 
great length. The emancipation of the wronged and 
injured the moment they have received the fatal blow — 
the remorseful compensation which the world offers them, 
when there is nothing else left to give — is too consolatory 
and gentle a thought to have been the last thought of a 
man, conscious not only of great wrongs and sorrows, but 
of having been the instrument, by his own vengeance, of 
his countr/s calamity. Neither at such a tremendous 
moment is so long a strain of level verse enough for the 
necessities of the crisis. Even allowing that passion is 
swallowed up in the calm of supreme misery, yet no 
misery can be supreme which retains this consolation. It 
is the language of noble resignation and virtue, not the 
confused and bewildering death-song of a man, who heed- 
lessly, without thought, has brought down, in avenging 
his own wrongs, a torrent of ruin upon the innocent, and 
finds it out to give bitterness to his end before he dies. 

Landor, however, as well as his critics, was satisfied 
with "Count Julian," and the negotiations about its 
publication are amusing and characteristic. He described 
its writing to Southey with a little of his favourite and 
habitual brag. " I believe I am the first man who ever 
wrote the better part of a tragedy in a concert-room. . . . 
It cannot be well done, written with such amazing 
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rapidity ; in forty hours I have (fo?w a thousand lines," 
Soou, however, he modifiea this statement. " My rapidity 
in the composition was not so great aa I led you to 
imagine. My hours were four or five together after long 
walks, in which I brought before me the various charai;- 
ters, the very tones of their voices, their forms, com- 
plexions, and step. In the daytime I laboured, and at 
night unburdened my mind, shedding many tears." But 
what was to be done with it was now the question. It 
ought to be printed—or perhaps rather produced on the 
stage. It was supposed that the character of " Count 
Julian " would suit Kemble — and at last Southey sug- 
gested that he should take it to London and offer it 
Then Landor'a pride took fire, " ' Count Julian' shall never 
lie at Kemble's feet. It must not be offered for repre- 
sentation, I will print it, and immediately." It was then 
sent to Longman, with the following tragical result, 

" I sent ' Count Julian ' to your bookseller, Mr, Longman, (ind 
gftve liim to tinderstsnd, thou/jlj not in bo man; words, as people 
say, that you thought not unfuvonrubly of it. I would have beun 
glad to have given it up to him for half-a-dozen copies. . . . Thia 
would not do. I then proposed to print it at my own expense. 
This also failed. They would have nothing to do ivith it. We 
have lately had cold weatlier here, and fires. On receiving the last 
letter of Mr. Langraan, to this purport, 1 committed to the flames 
my tragedy of ' Peiranti and Giulio,' with which I intended to sur- 
prise you, and am resolved that never vene of mine hereaftCT shiill 
l>e committed to anything else. My literary career has been a very 
ciirions one. Yon cannot imagine how I feel relieved at laying 
down its burden and abandoning this tissue of hnmiliations." 

This is Laudor aU over. Because one tragedy is not 
to be printed, to rush to the fire with another is carrying 
despite to the farthest limit of hotheaded folly. Perhaps, 
however, after all, it was but the plan of " Ferranti and 
Giulio " which went into the fire, which would be the 
lesa damage. 
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Tn 1816 Landor went to Italy, from whence lie sent 
forth tlie Imagina.Ti/ Gonmrsations, hy which he will be 
ciietly known, to posterity. These works have been 
greatly applanileil by the heat judges ; hut they have not 
penetrated the puhlic mmd. Perliiips, however worthy 
they had heen, the effect on the genei'al mass could never 
have heen great ; for how were the ignorant, who scarcely 
knew more than the names of the great personages intro- 
dnced, to understand the fine points of character which 
were supposed to bo unfolded in their imr^nary talk ? 
And works which aro by their nature beyond the com- 
prehension of the general reader must be content vrith a 
limited appreciation. Scholarship, like everything else 
that is human, has its disadvantages. It is narrowing, 
like ignorance. It keeps the mind witliin a certain 
circle ; teaches it to prefer conventional themes ; and to 
rank perfection of expression higher than truth to nature, 
landor's system and inspiration were opposed in every 
principle to those which Wordsworth had spent liia lil'e 
in expounding, and consequently to the new fountain of 
literary life which belonged to the age; hut they have 
always found the audience he would himself have moat 
desired, and will probably continue to do so. They range 
over a wide extent of history from the great Greeks and 
Eomana, medieval nobles, Italian poets, reformers, states- 
men, courtiers, and great ladies of the picturesque ages, 
down to contemporaries of his own ; and embrace almost as 
large a range of topics. For our own part, we find cha- 
racter deficient in these generally very able, and some- 
times brilliant Uttle scenes. In many of them, natui'ally 
enough, the man who ia not of Lander's way of thinking 
has a very poor pai't in the disc^ission, being put up as a 
Bort of foil to the eloquence of. the other, who entertains 
the same faith as his creator ; and in this way it is curious 
to see Melanctlion, for example, that mild man of com- 
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l)roinises, crushing Calvin in argument, with an ease 
which makes the victory scarcely worth having. In some 
cases the familiarity of the dialogue between historical 
personages tiikes the reader aback, and in almost all we 
are forced against our ^vill to see the ideas and tendencies 
of the nineteenth century painfully masquerading in rol)es 
of other days. But at the same time these curious his- 
torical studies have been approved and applauded by 
many of the most perfectly qualified critics ; and Landor 
himself has been undoubtingly received to all the honours 
of the poetic craft by all the poets who were his contem- 
poraries. He lived to be the doyen of his art, the old 
man eloquent, at whose feet every ardent youth was 
proud to sit. Xot Southey alone, but all the fraternity, 
applauded his 2)roductions and sought his friendship. 
When tis first volume of Imaginary Conversations ap- 
peared, Wordsworth added a postscript of thanks and 
approbation to Southey 's letter. He had " the praise of 
his peers " in no limited degree : but he never penetrated 
to the general heart, consequently he will never be capable 
of the highest fame. 

To give a catalogue of the miscellaneous works of 
Southey would be almost impossible. He produced per- 
haps a larger body of literature than any other man living, 
making his income by reviews and critical articles, by 
histories and biographies, few of which merit higher praise 
than that of being excellent and conscientious work done 
without prejudice or partiality. One of these at least, his 
Life of JS-cIson, has become a classic. His own purpose 
in its composition is explained in his preface. He found 
that a life of the great seaman was wanted, " clear and 
concise enough to become a manual for the young sailor, 
whicli he may carry about with him till he has treasured 
up the example in his memory and heart." The book 
admirably ciu'ries out this intention. Its clear, direct. 
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and brilliant narrative has something in it of the powei 
of the minstrel as well as the skill of the historian ; and 
the complicated story of the age never confuses the simple, 
lambent vigour, the heroic unity of the principal figure. 
There is no superfluity in it, but a picturesque fulness of 
detail. The same can scarcely be said for the lives of 
Wesley and Cowper, though both are important and 
valuable works. They are perhaps too long drawn out, 
especially that of the unhappy poet, in which there is so 
little incident : yet both remain standard books, and no 
subsequent performance has superseded them. Southey 
planned other and greater historical works, and contem- 
plated with some melancholy, yet not without a certain 
pleasure, the idea of being chiefly remembered by those 
productions ; but he did not live to carry his larger con- 
ceptions out. The elaborate and elephantine humour of 
the Doctor gave himself a great deal of pleasure ; but the 
world has no longer leisure for pleasantries, even when 
mingled with wisdom, so lengthened and so laborious. 

He put nothing out of his hand — curiously enough 
except his poems, which were what he loved the best and 
devoted himself most enthusiastically to — which was not 
creditable and good. The minor poems, however, are 
many of them very little worthy of his reputation, and 
some, even of those which he himself thought well of, 
and which his friends praised, are of no advantage to 
it. William Taylor of Norwich, a name which intrudes 
itself continually into the literature of that time, refers 
in letter after letter to a certain " Old Woman of 
Berkeley," which Southey modestly allows to be a suc- 
cess ; but we doubt whether any jury even of the gentlest 
readers would vote for its preservation. His weekly 
engagement to produce a set of verses for the MorniTig 
Post is no doubt the cause of the existence of many 
of these minor poems. They did very good service by 
VOL. I. ' Y 
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famishing a little income to the young and frugal pair 
at the commencement of their life ; but it seems a pity 
to preserve, in a permanent form, so much verse that has 
so little merit in it. 

Towards the end of Southey's life there happened to 
him what we can call nothing less than a great literary 
misfortime. He had been made Poet Laureate some time 
before, owing much to the good offices of Scott, to whom 
the appointment had been offered, and who resigned it, if 
"we may so speak, in his favour. Southey tried to make 
a condition beforehand that the usual Odes and birthday 
salutations should not be required of him, but somehow 
this arrangement fell through, and he was called upon 
after all to supply, like his predecessors, the tedious tale 
of verse. When old King George died, it would seem 
that he thought some special effort was required of him. 
In the course of the years he had changed his politics 
entirely, and the young republican and revolutionary had 
turned into a thorough and sound Conservative and sup- 
porter of Church and King. Nobody will believe now 
that Southey had any interested motive in making this 
change. The wonder is rather that he could ever have 
been anything but that which he ended by being. It 
"was the natural atmosphere of his mind, the natural con- 
dition of his perfectly regulated and sober life. But in 
those days of excited politics any change of the kind was 
branded as an apostasy, and there were many who accused 
Southey of being a turncoat, a " rat," a deserter from the 
cause of the people by reason of his pension and the 
favour of the great. Some time before, his early produc- 
tion, the dramatic sketch called " Wat Tyler," which he 
had never published, and had considered entirely abolished 
and done away with, was brought out suddenly by some 
scoundrel into whose hands it had fallen, with the intention 
of covering him with confusion, and also shaming the 
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reminent wliicli was supposed to have bought Tiim, 
ibthey accepted the consequences with courage, and 
ted the boyish effort to the collection of his works with 
iaanly acknowledgment that lifi; had taught him various 
Sfons between the ages of eighteen and forty, " and that 
may not be supposed I think it any reproach to have 
written it, or that I am more ashamed of having been a 
repubhcan than of having been a boy." But it cannot 
be supposed that this passage of arras had been pleasant 
to him, or the discussions of wlijcli it was the cause. 
How his good sense and judgment could have so far and 
entirely forsaken him, however, as to lead him to tlirow 
Mmself into the hands of liis adversaries without shield 
or protection, as he did when he produced the poem with 
which he intended to do honour to poor old George III., 
it is impossible to understand. To make the matter a 
little more fatal, he prefixed to the " Vision of Judgment" 
a preface, in which be attacked with the sternest vigour 
the " Satanic School " newly arisen in poetry, with refer- 
ence too clear to.be mistaken to Lord Byron, Thus he 
delivered himself over with an cxtraordinaiy blindness of 
self-assertion and solemn vanity into the very hands of 
his slayers. The retaliation of the poet whom he thus 
assailed was made only too easy. It will be more properly 
treated when we have reached the corresponding point in 
the story of Byron and the younger brethren of poetry. 
But the " Vision of Judgment " itself is one of Southey's 
misfortunes in every way. It was an attempt to gain a 
footing for the hexameter in English verse, and even in 
that was not successful; but when we have said that 
Southey avows his poem to have been suggested by the 
great work of Dante, and does not shrink or tremble 
before the inevitable comparison, we have given all tha 
proof necessary of his extraordinary temerity and blind- 
noss. " ']~lie reader," he says, " will so surely think of 
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the admirable passage in Dante, -whicli was in the writer'i 
mind -when these lines were compoaedj that I should not 
think it necessary to notice the imitation were it not that 
■we live in an age of plagiarism. ... I have never i 
tracted an ohligatiou of this kind either to contemporary 
or predecessor without acknowledging it" Thus Southey 
does not hesitate on the threshold of his profane political 
paradise to call forth the great image of one of the Sovran 
poets of the world, to put himself hy Dante's side, and 
treat hira with respectfid. brotherhood and no alarm as his 
" predecessor," The audacity tnkes away our breatL 

In the imforttinate poem itself, from a pretty twilight 
picture of hia mountains and the shining evening skies 
behind them, we are suddenly transported into 
visionary world where the aged shadow of poor old 
Geoige,— pathetic, helpless, wrong-headed, mad king, — 
rises to judgment, and all heaven and hell are roused to 
receive him. But bell can bring no accusers against 
him ; neither is there a voice in heaven or earth to 
condemn Iiim ; and with a great retinue of former states- 
men and courtiers advancing in state to meet him, he is 
led upward to the reserved seats appointed for kings ir 
that polite aud considerate heaven. The curious spec- 
tacle of the reverential spirit- courtier, evidently hat in 
hand, and with bowed head, giving to his king a higlily 
'satisfactory account of the futnre of England, would be 
amusing were we not too sorry to see Southey commit- 
ting himself so terribly. No poem ever written is more 
entirely indefensible or threw all his stronghold more 
unguardedly open to the enemy. It was a terrible and 
inexplainable mistake, due to the absence of perception 
which had made him choose so many strange subjects, to 
the self-will which had always been in Southey's poetical 
work, and to a self-confidence which had grown with years. 

We must conclude with something more agreeaMi 
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than this unfortunate production. One of the minor 
poems which increase the bulk of his works, without 
adding in any way to his fame, was a " Pilgrimage to 
Waterloo," which was the product of a holiday spent 
abroad. The following verses from the proem to this work, 
and which describe his return home, are among the most 
beautiful and touching he ever wrote : — 

" joyful hour, when to our longing home 

The long-expected wheels at length drew nigh ! 
When the first sound went forth, ' They come, they come ! ' 

And hope's impatience quicken'd every eye ! 
* Never had man whom Heaven would heap with blisa 
More glad return, more happy hour than this.' 

" Aloft on yonder bench, with arms dispread. 

My boy stood, shouting there his father's name, 

"Waving his hat around his happy head ; 

And there, a younger group, his sisters came : 

Smiling they stood with looks of pleased surprise, 

While tears of joy were seen in elder eyes. 

" Soon each and all came crowding round to share 
The cordial greeting, the beloved sight ; 
What welcomings of hand and- lip were there ! 

And when those overflowings of delight 
Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss. 
Life hath no purer deeper happiness. 
• . • • • • 

" But there stood one whose heart could entertaia 

And comprehend the fulness of the joy ; 
The father, teacher, playmate, was again 

Come to his only and his studious boy : 
And he beheld again that mother's eye 
Which with such ceaseless care had watch'd his infancy." 

Poor Southey ! this boy, " waving his hat around his 
happy head " was the dearest object of his life. The 
poem was scarcely printed in which this fond description 
is given, when Herbert, the beloved, the only and studious 
boy, was taken away from him. He came to a blank 
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and terrible pause in his life, such darkness of anguish as 
only parents know ; and though he lived long after, and 
had another son given him as if to replace the lost, 
Sonthej never " got over " this crushing blow, or was the 
same man again. Printed among liis later poems is a 
curious broken page, mingled of verses fi'om the Bible 
and fragmentary lines of his own. 

No more great attempts, only a few autumnal flowers, 
like second primroses — 

" That nftme 
In sacred eUence Ijiiricd, whic^h was GtiU, 
At noon and eve, the nover-wcarjing theme 
Of dear discourse," 

"playful thouglita 

Tamed now to gall and evil," 

"They who look for me in our Father's Kingdom 
Will look for liim also : inseparably 
Shall WB he so remembered." 

Such are the detached and broken lines, like sobs 
that gave utterance to his sorrow. An " In Memoriam " 
full of tender art and pains could not have been written 
by a father over the grave of his only son. These 
broken notes touch the reader's heart, if he has ever 
suffered in a similar way, with that pang of keen and 
almost intolerable fellow-feeling which is the profonndeat 
form of sympathy. And thus we leave Southey, vrith 
our hearts bleeding for bim — he whose heart had been 
open to forsaken children, to the weak and the needy, all 
his life, — yet out of his arms Ids own was taken, inscrut^ 
able and terrible recompense of a good man's life. 

It will be suitable to name here a young and hapleaa 
poet whose brief story can never be dissociated from 
Southey's name. Henry Eirke White, who died in the 
beginning of the cuntury, October 1806, at the age of 
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twenty-one, a poor youth so far in advance of his age 
that he died of examinations and over-cramming, by the 
kind but injudicious hands of the college authorities of 
St. John's, Cambridge, where he had gained a sizorship. 
He was one of those saintly youths whose religious 
blameless lives will aways be reverentially read by the 
simple public, and whose gentle, devotional verses charm 
and awe and touch, perhaps, a larger number of nunds 
than are ever afifected by the highest voices of poetry. 
An early volume of poetry, which he published at seven- 
teen, received the honours of a kind of martyrdom from a 
bitter critic; and the consumptive and sufifering young 
poet almost died of the cruel assault. Southey, always 
kind, was moved by this to an indignant championship 
of the dying youth, consoled him with tender praise, and 
afterwards publislied his little biography and innocent 
pious " Eemains," which became dear to many a young 
and innocent reader. 

Other young names of promise never carried out, 
which the always generous and tender hand of the gentle 
Laureate did its best to crown, might be added ; perhaps 
that of Herbert Knowles is the only one which has 
lingered in any reader's memory. His " Verses in the 
Churchyard at Eichmond " used to appear in those curi- 
ous receptacles of little-known verse — school reading- 
books, and other collections. And Southey's name is 
still more closely connected with that of Caroline Bowles, 
whom he manied in the end of his life — an event which, 
as so often happens, disturbs the perfection of his 
domestic story, without having resulted in any special 
personal advantage. She was the author of various 
stories, poems, and essays — the latter of which, in the 
form of a series of " Chapters on Churchyards," published 
in BlacJcwoocVs Magazine, are almost the only relics of her 
that have a faint survival. 
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Robert Southey, bom 1774 ; died 1843. 

Published Joan of Arc, 1795 ; second edition, 1798. 
Letters from Spain and Portugal, 1797. 
Thalaba, IbOl. 
Metrical Tales, 1804. 
Madoc, 18U5. 
Letters from England by Don Manuel Espriellii, 

1807. 
Curse of Kehama, 1810. 
lloderic, the Last of the Gk)tlis, 1814. 
Life of Xi'lson, 1813. 
Life of "Wesley. 
Life of Cowper, 1837. 
The Doctor, 1834. 
He accepted the office of Poet-Laureate in 1813, and wrote tlie 
Vision of Judgment in 1821. 



"Walter Savage Landor, born 1775 ; died 1864. 

Published Early Poems, in 1795. 
Gebir, 1802. 
Simoiiidia, etc., 1805. 
Count Julian, 1812. 
Idyllia lleroiea (Latin), 1814. 
Imaj,'inaiy Conversations, 1824 to 1846. 
Letters of a Conservative, 1836. 
Satin on Satirists, 1837. 
Dramas, 1839. 

Last Fruit oif an Old Tree, 1853. 
Dry Sticks Fagoted, 1858. 



Henry Kirke White, bom 1785 ; died 1806. 



• 



Caroline Bowles (afterwards Sou they), bom 1787 ; died 1854. 
Published Chapters on Churchyards, 1829. 
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promises, crushing Calvin in argument, with an ease 
which makes the victory scarcely worth having. In some 
cases the familiarity of the dialogue between historical 
personages takes the reader aback, and in almost all we 
are forced against our will to see the ideas and tendencies 
of the nineteenth century painfully masquerading in robes 
of other days. But at the same time these curious his- 
torical studies have been approved and applauded by 
many of the most perfectly qualified critics ; and Landor 
himself has been undoubtingly received to all the honours 
of the poetic craft by all the poets who were his contem- 
poraries. He lived to be the doyen of his art, the old 
man eloquent, at whose feet every ardent youth was 
proud to sit. Not Southey alone, but all the fraternity, 
applauded his productions and sought his friendship. 
When tis first volume of Imaginary Conversations ap- 
peared, Wordsworth added a postscript of thanks and 
approbation to Southey's letter. He had " the praise of 
his peers " ill no limited degree : but he never penetrated 
to the general heart, consequently he will never be capable 
of the highest fame. 

To give a catalogue of the miscellaneous works of 
Southey would be almost impossible. He produced per- 
haps a larger body of literature than any other man living, 
making his income by reviews and critical articles, by 
histories and biographies, few of which merit higher praise 
than that of being excellent and conscientious work done 
without prejudice or partiality. One of these at least, his 
Life of Nelson, has become a classic. His own purpose 
in its composition is explained in his preface. He found 
that a life of the great seaman was wanted, " clear and 
concise enough to become a manual for the young sailor, 
which he may carry about with him till he has treasured 
up the example in his memory and heart." The book 
admirably carries out this intention. Its clear, direct. 
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furnishing a little income to the young and fmgiil pair 
at the commencement of their life ; hut it seems a pity 
to preserve, in a jiermancnt form, so much verse that has 
80 httle merit in it 

Towarils the end of Snuthey's life there happened to 
him what we can call nothing leas than a great literary 
misfortune. He had been made Poet Laureate some time 
before, owing much to the good offices of Scott, to whom 
the appointment had been offered, and who resigned it, if 
we may bo apeak, in his favour, Southey tried to make 
a condition beforehand that the usual Odea and birthday 
salutations should not be required of him, but somehow 
this arrangement fell through, and he was called upon 
after all to supply, like his predecessors, the tedious tale 
of verse. When old King George died, it would seem 
that he thought some special effort was required of him. 
In the course of the years lie liad changed his politics 
entirely, and the young republican and revolutionary had 
turned iuto a thorough and sound Conservative and suj)- 
porter of Church and King. Nobody Trail believe now 
tliat Southey had any interested motive in making this 
change. The wonder is rather that he could ever have 
been anytlung but that which he ended by being. It 
was the natural atmosphere oE liis mind, the natural con- 
dition of his perfectly regulated and sober life. Biit iu 
those days of excited pohtics any change of the kind waa 
branded as an apostasy, and there were many who accused I 
Southey of being a turncoat, a " rat," a desei'ter from the I 
cause of the people by rea,son of his pension and the 1 
favour of the great. Some time before, his early produc- 
tion, the dramatic sketch caDed "Wat Tyler," which hfl'l 
had never published, and had considered entirely abolished 1 
and done away with, was brought out suddenly by some ] 
scoundrel into whose hands it had fallen, with the intention I 
of covering him with confusion, and also shaming tixe'l 
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Government -which was supposed to have bought him. 
Soutbey accepted the consequences with courage, and 
added the boyish effort to the collection of his works with 
a manly acknowledgment that hfe had taught him varioua 
lessons between the ages of eighteen and forty, " and that 
it may not be supposed I think it any reproach to have 
written it, or thai I am more ashamed of having been a 
republican than of having been a boy." But it cannot 
be supposed that tbis passage of arms had been pleasant 
to him, or the discussions of whicli it was tbe cause. 
How his good sense and judgment could have so far and 
entirely forsaken him, however, as to lead him to throw 
himself into the hands of his adversaries without sbield 
or protection, as he did when he produced the poem with 
■which he intended to do honour to poor old George III., 
it is impossible to understand. To make the matter a 
Jittle more fatal, he prefixed to the " Vision of Judgment " 
a preface, in which he attacked witli tbe sternest vigour 
the " Satanic School " newly arisen in poetry, with refer- 
ence too clear to be mistaken to Lord Byron. Thus bu 
delivered himself over with an extraordinary blindnesa of 
self-assertion and solemn vanity into the very liatids of 
his slayers. The retaliation of the poet whom he tlms 
assailed was made only too easy. It wUI be more pituwrly 
treated when we have reached the corresponding point in 
the story of Byron and the younger brethren of poetry. 
But the " Vision of Judgment " itself is one of Southey's 
misfortiines in every way. It was an attempt to gain a 
footing for the hexameter in English verse, and even in 
that was not successful ; but when we have said that 
Southey avows his poem to have been euggeated by the 
great work of Dante, and does not shrink or trRniblu 
before the inevitable compaiison, we have given all tlie 
proof necessary of his extraordinary temerity and blind- 
ness. " Tbe reader," he says, " will ho surely think ol 



